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AMERICA: 


E   OBIGIN   OF   HER   PRESENT    CONFLICT; 


HER  PROSPECT  FOR  THE  SLAVE, 

AVS 

BR  CLAIM  FOR  ANTI-SLAVERT  SYMPATHY  j 


XLLUnRAIXD  BT 

PTCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL,  DUBIXa  A  TOUB  IN  THE  8TJMMBB  OF  1863, 
.  THBOXTGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES,   FROM  THE  EASTERN 
BOX7NDARIE8  OF  MAINE  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


BT 

JAMES  WmiAM  MASSIB,  DJ),.  1L.D., 

LoifioN, 

it  tlM  Deputation  appointed  to  convey  to  Hinlsten  in  America  the  Address  adopted  at  tho 
fyiai^Tiai  Anti-ilavery  Conference,  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Maneheater,  8rd  Jane,  1668. 


LONDON: 
JOHN  SNOW,  35,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

MDCCCLXIY. 


TO 

THOMAS  BAYLEY  POTTEE,  ESQ., 

BUILB  HTLTi,  MANCHBSTBB.     '  ^^ 


My  Mission  to  the  United  States  of  America  was 
prompted  and  sustained  by  yonr  liberal  philanthropy ;  and, 
in  this  memorial  of  my  service,  I  gratefdlly  acknowledge 
your  constancy  in  supporting  the  canse  of  the  Union,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved  and  oppressed.  To  be 
able  to  identify  yonr  name  and  generons  sympathy  for  the 
working-classes  as  of  a  follower  in  the  footsteps  of  yonr 
much-honoured  and  venerated  &.ther,  adds  intensity  to 
my  gratification  in  adopting  this  mode  of  rendering  a 
tribute  of  sincere  personal  esteem  to  yourself. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  obliged, 

JAMES  WILLIAM  MASSIE. 

Lonsdale  Sqvars,  Lohdon. 
JamMfry  28, 1864. 
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%*  Errors  and  orersights  in  the  press  I  hope  will  be  found  only  few ; 
but  one  has  occurred  at  paee  86,  which  I  will  thank  the  reader  to 
correct.  On  the  line  ninth  &om  the  bottom,  insert  '*  not"  before  the 
words  "  in  a  days  state."  Connecticut  was  the  State.  The  Church 
assembling  in  the  Tabemade,  Jersey  Citj^  JSiJ^  adbflved,  hj  reso- 
luti0O|  to  the  response  firom  New  York. 
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THE  OKIGIN  OF  HER  PRESENT  CONFLICT, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


INTRODUCTORY  EXPLANATION. 

OEIGm  AND  OBJECT  OF  THE   MISSION. 

A  LETTE£,  expressing  generous  and  enlightened  sympathy 
with  the  descendants  of  Puritan  and  Nonconformist  an- 
cestors, was  received  and  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congregational .  Union  of  England  and  , 
Wales,  in  the  summer  of  1862.  The  occasion  of  the  letter 
was  the  proposed  celebration  of  the  Bicentenary  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  16C2,  when  two  thousand  clergymen  sub- 
mitted to  ejection  from  their  livings  and  prospect  of  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church  of  England,  rather  than  constrain 
or  wound  their  conscience  by  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
royal  or  prelatic  policy  in  things  belonging  to  God.  The  ■ 
letter  was  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  , 
Minister  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  under  the 
appointment  of  an  assembly  of  Congregational  ministers 
in  the  United  States.  The  expediency  an^.form  of  a  reply 
were  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conimittee,  and  the 
care  of  preparing  a  draft  for  adoption,  at  a  more  public 
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assembly,  was  devolved  on  the  writer  of  these  pages.  The 
condition  of  America,  the  past  intercourse  sustained  be- 
tween Congregationalists  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  a  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  American 
bondmen,  suggested  the  line  of  thought  which  it  was  too 
confidently  anticipated  the  assembly  would  unanimotisTy 
approve.  The  discussion  then  produced  led  to  action  in 
another  form,  which  renders  worthy  of  a  record  what  had 
been  proposed.  It  was  affirmed  "  that  the  Congregational 
Union  has  ever  regarded  their  brethren  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  America  as  their  lineal  and  collateral 
kindred,  representing  the  same  fathers  and  teachers,  of 
early  Puritanic  and  Nonconformist  lineage,  who  testified 
and  suffered  as  witnesses  to  the  sovereign  and  revealed 
will  of  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  the  inviolate  and 
sacred  rights  of  conscience,  and  who,  by  their  sacrifices, 
virtues,  and  labours,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the 
truth  and  sufficiency  of  God's  word,  have  maintained  and 
extended  the  life  and  purity  of  evangeh'cal  churches ;  and 
in  remembrance  of  such  prolonged  ecclesiastical  affinity, 
the  assurances  of  cordial  sympathy  and  .congratulation, 
conveyed  by  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  were 
hailed  with  grateful  satisfaction ;  an4  it  was  proposed  to 
approve  of  the  replies  returned  by  the  Committee,  and 
remit  to  that  body  all  further  correspondence  arising  jBx)m 
this  communication. 

"The  cordial  assurance  was  avowed,   that    Congre- 
gational brethren  in  America  have  preserved  their  churches 
f  from  the  polluting  and   contaminating  fellowship  of  the 
.  slavodealcr  and  the  slaveholder ;  in  the  belief  that  slavery 
•  is  the  summing  and  concentration  of  all  social  evils,  and 
tiie  stronghold  in  which  the  principle  of  tyrannical  power 
reigns  triumphant :  with  this  assurance  the  assemblies  of 
this  Union  had  repeatedly  addressed,  in  the  freedom  of 
Christian  confidence,  their  American  brethren  in  behalf  of 
brethren  in  bondage,  pleading  that  they  should  employ 
their  influence  in  their  own  country  for  the  entire  abolition 
of  slavery,  in  resistance  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  rulers 
and  representatives,  chosen  and  imposed  by  the  influence 
of  a  slaveholding  oligarchy,  and  the  gains  of  commercial 
intercourse.     It  was  hoped  the  assembly  would  adhere  to 
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their  former  importunities,  and  again  emphatically  renew 
them  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  liberation  of  all  who  are 
held  in  slaveiy  throughout  America. 

"  It  was  sought  to  pledge  the  assembly,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  occasion  or  question  of  the  war  now  raging,  to 
express  its  unfeigned  compassion  for  the  people  who  suffer, 
and  its  sympathy  with  the  Christian  brethren  who  long  for 
the  inamediate  cessation  of  this  fratricidal  conflict;  to 
commend  in  fervent  prayer  to  God,  as  Ruler  among  the 
nations,  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  entreat 
Him  to  bring  to  a  speedy  termination  the  unnatural  hos- 
tiHties  by  which  the  principle  of  popular  government  is 
covered  with  reproach,  the  work  of  righteousness  and  peace 
is  resisted,  and  our  conmion  Christianity  is  dishonoured 
and  impeded." 

About  the  time  when  the  Congregational  Union  held 
its  autumnal  meeting,  the  British  organization  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  was  convened  under  the  presidency 
of  the  late  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  Bart.  When  this  asso- 
ciation was  first  inaugurated,  the  question  of  American 
slave-holding,  as  affecting  membership,  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed ;  leading  to  the  exclusion  of  all  who  held  slaves. 
The  committee  of  the  Paris  branch  now  interposed  a  plea  ' 
against  sympathy  with  any  organization  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  which  should  approve  of  slavery.  The 
action  taken  in  the  Alliance  in  September,  1862,  did  not 
satisfy  the  French  correspondents,  and  led  to  private  re-  [ 
monstrances.  Disappointment,  in  some  quarters,  induced 
a  movement  for  the  formation  of  a  "  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence on  American  Affairs,"  consisting  of  earnest 
friends  of  emancipation  among  Christians  of  all  evangelical 
denominations.  Some  information  was  thus  diffused,  and 
the  sympathies  of  many  were  ascertained.  Friends  of 
America  and  of  the  slave  were  stimulated  to  action,  who  did 
not  wish  to  confine  their  co-operation  to  religious  designa- 
tions ;  and  hencd  arose  "the  Emancipation  Society"  of 
London,  willing  to  work  with  "the  Anti-Slavery  Society,"  or 


any  other  kindred  organizadon,  and  ''  the  Union  and  Eman- 
cipation Society  of  Manchester."  These  societies  proceeded 
in  right  earnest  to  raise  fdnds,  and  with  efl&ciency  to  pnrsae 
their  benevolent  object.  Thej  prepared  and  published  lec- 
tures, tracts,  and  documents,  fitted  to  impart  knowledge. 
They  convened  meetings  in  large  halls,  in  chapels,  school  and 
lecture  rooms,  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces  ;  and 
invited  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  well  qualified 
advocates  of  freedom  to  lend  their  assistance  by  writing 
and  by  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
members,  holding  relation  to  both  societies,  having  oc- 
casion to  visit  Paris,  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  highly- 
honoured  Protestant  pastors  in  that  city,  availed  himself 
of  lepcated  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  and  earnest 
friends  of  universal  liberty  in  that  metropolis,  to  suggest  a 
reconsideration  of  the  claims  of  the  champions  of  eman- 
cipation in  the  United  States.  He  was  most  cordially 
sustained  by  Frederick  Monod,  G.  Monod,  George  Fisch, 
Grandpierre,  Eug.  Bersier,  De  Pressense,  Pulsford,  and 
Rognon,  all  of  them  pastors  and  honoured  Christians. 
Ultimately  they  issued  a  letter  for  the  signature  of  minis- 
terial brethren  throughout  France,  which  was  signed  by 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Protestant  pastors  • 
and,  through  the  hands  of  their  correspondent,  it  was  laid 
before  the  committees  of  the  two  "  Emancipation"  societies 
and  publislicd  in  several  newspapers.  The  docament  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  records  of  anti-slavery  agitation.  It 
was  entitled — 

"  To  THE  Ministers  and  Pastors  of  all  Evangelical 
Denominations  in  Great  Britain. 

"Paris,  February  12,  1863. 

"  Honoured  and  beloved  Brethren  in  the  Lord, — It  is 
the  glory  of  England  to  have  given  to  the  world  the  ex- 
ample of  abolishmg  first  the  slave  trade,  and  then  slavery. 
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It  is  her  gloiy  to  have  continued  for  the  last  sixty  years 
the  work  of  suppressing  nniversally  the  slave  trade  and 
slaveiy,  at  a  cost,  it  is  asserted,  of  fifby  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  And  it  is,  under  God,  chiefly  to  her  religious  men, 
to  her  Clarksons,  her  Wilberforces,  her  Buxtons,  to  her 
missionary  societies,  that  England  owes  this  glory.  Will 
not  the  sons  and  successors  of  these  gre&t  Chnstians  com- 
plete their  work,  by  nrging  their  country  to  declare  itself 
openly  for  the  holy  cause  of  the  liberation  of  the  slave  in 
the  terrible  struggle  which  is  at  present  convulsing  the 
United  States  of  America  ? 

"  No  more  revolting  spectacle  has  ever  been  set  before 
the  civilized  world  than  a  confederacy,  consisting  mainly  of 
Protestants,  forming  itself,  and  demanding  independence 
in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  with  a  pro- 
fessed design  of  maintaining  and  propagating  slavery ;  a 
confederacy  which  lays  down,  as  the  cornerstone  of  its  con- 
stitution, the  system  of  slavery  as  it  exists  at  present  in  the 
Southern  States — a  system  which  may  be  defined  briefly  as 
the  right  to  treat  men  like  cattle,  and  to  compit  adultery 
and  murder  with  impunity.  Setting  aside  all  political  con- 
siderations, can  any  Christian  heart  fail  to  be  stirred  to 
indignation  at  hearing  the  chief  of  that  confederacy  an- 
swering a  decree  of  emancipation  by  an  implied  threat  of 
extermination  ? 

•*  The  triumph  of  such  a  cause  would  put  back  the 
progress  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  humanity  a  whole 
century.  It  would  make  angels  weep  in  heaven,  and 
demons  rejoice  in  hell.  It  would  enable  the  friends  of  the 
slave  trade  and  of  slavery  in  all  lands  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  ever  ready  as  they  are  to  reappear  at  the  first  signal, 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 
It  would  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  work  of  evangelical 
missions.  And  what  frightful  responsibility  would  rest  on 
the  church  which  should  remain  a  silent  spectator  of  such 
a  triumph ! 

"  If  there  is  a  peaceable  means  of  hastening  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  of  rendering  its  issue  such  as  is  desired  by  all 
the  friends  of  humanity,  is  it  not  that  the  sincere  Christians 
of  Europe  should  give  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  a 
powerftil  testimony  which  would  leave  to  those  who  fight 
for    the    right    of    oppressing   the    slaves    no   hope    of 
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erer    seeing  iliose   Christians  give  them    the    liand   of 
fellowship. 

"  Alinisters  and  pastors  of  all  the  Evangelical  denomi- 
nations of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, — it  is  here  we 
need  your  assistance.  Take  the  lead,  and  let  us  call  forth 
a  great  and  peacefol  manifestation  of  sympathy  for  the 
coloured  race,  so  long  oppressed  and  debased  by  Christian 
nations.  Let  us  thus  discourage  the  partisans  of  slayery. 
Let  us  strengthen  and  encourage  those  who  wish  to  abolish 
it,  at  the  same  time  disposing  them  to  listen  to  our  sug- 
gestions. It  is  in  free  England  that  such  manifestations 
can  be  powerful.  What  may  we  not  hope  for  if,  through- 
out Great  Britain,  the  voice  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
crucified  Saviour — and  in  France,  our  voice  echoing  theirs 
— pray  and  plead  that  soon  there  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
United  States  a  coloured  man  that  is  not  free  and  equal 
with  the  whites ! 

"  May  God  grant  it,  and  may  his  blessing  rest  alike  on 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  Christ,  the  true 
Liberator ! 

"  Attested  by  Grandpierre,  Pasteur ;  G.  Monod,  Pasteur 
Sufirageant,  Paris ;  Louis  Hognon,  Pasteur ;  Louis  Puls- 
ford  ;  Frod.  Monod,  Pasteur  ;  Eug.  Bersier. 

"  Paris.  March  13,  18G3." 

Tho  Coirirnlilco  of  the  London  Emancipation  Society 
roHolvud  Mint  fuiiila  sliould  bo  appropriated  to  secure  a 
suitiihlii  ruaj)(jut>i;  to  the  French  appeal.  A  conference  of 
miiiiHi<»rfl,  being  hicmlHiva  of  the  Society,  was  convened 
at  thcjir  nfticcd  j  and  it  won  by  them  resolved,  that  a  reply 
should  1)0  tiiiiii  foi'tli  for  signature  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  TJiU  di\iil  of  the  document  was  prepared  by  the 
chairmiui,  tiie  lion,  aoid  ttuv.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  M.A.,  and, 
with  some  modifications,  unanimously  adopted  in  the  terms 
following : — 

"Dear  Bruthrtu,— Wo,  whoso  names  are  undersigned, 
share  in  vour  viuvvs,  we  rejoice  in  your  zeal,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  yuiir  exhortaiious.  It  is  honourable  to  France 
and  to  French  ProteHtautitiin,  that  you  so  heartily  wish  the 
destruction  of  the  Slave  system,  which  makes  Four  Mil- 
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lions  of  negroes  wreiclied,  debases  tbeir  mastera,  has  been 
a  vast  calamity  to  a  great  Protestant  nation,  and  dishonours 
Christ,  by  whose  professed  servants  it  is  npheld. 

"  Like  yonrselves,  we  feel  a  deep  compassion  for  the  / 
{^aves,  who  are  a  part  of  the  hnmon  family ;  we  wish  by  / 
all  means  in  onr  power  to  discourage  those  who  are  seeking^ 
to  found  an  empire  on  their  degradation;   and  we  wish 
success  to  all  just  and  humane  measures  for  their  deliyer- 
ance. 

"  With  these  sentiments,  we  beg  to  assure  you,  that,  fol- 
lowing where  you  have  so  nobly  taken  the  lead,  we  shall 
do  what  we  can  to  accomplish  those  benevolent  objects  to 
which  you  invite  our  attention. 

"Accept  our  fraternal  wishes  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
favour  and  blessing  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Sub- Committees  of  the  London  and  Manchester  Eman- 
cipation Societies  now  devoted  the  needful  energies  and 
time  to  circulate  this  response,  and  solicit  the  approving 
signature  of  ministers  in  all  Britain.  By  publication  in 
newspapers,  and  by  private  letters,  addressed  probably  to 
thirteen  thousand  ministers,  the  application  was  widely 
made ;  and  finally,  more  than  four  thousand  attested  names 
were  appended  as  subscribers  to  the  letter  replying  to  the 
French  pastors..  The  names  of  French  and  British  ad- 
herents, and  the  documents  to  which  they  were  attached, 
were  inserted  in  the  "  Manchester  Times  and  Examiner" 
as  an  advertisement. 

Li  London  and  in  Manchester,  simultaneously  but  inde- 
pendently, the  question  was  anxiously  considered,  what 
further  measures  should  be  taken  with  relation  to  these 
national  tokens  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  intercourse. 
Facilities  were  provided  in  the  latter  place  with  prompti- 
tude ;  and,  as  the  conference  at  London  had  resolved  that 
it  should  continue  in  permanence,  ready  to  be  called  to- 
gether again,  the  convener,  then  appointed,  agreed  to  issue 
the  circular  requisite  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution.  The 
summons  was  sent  to  all  such  as  were  associated  in  xiame 


or  co-operation  witli  tlie  two  Societies,  and  otliers  ivhoni  it  1 
■was  hoped  to  onlist.  A  conference  asaenibied  in  tte  Ptgo  1 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  tbe  3rd  of  June,  and  the  Rev.  * 
,  Richard  Slate  of  Preston,  tis  the  senior  Congrcgatioiiall 
minister  in  the  county  of  Lancaatflr,  was  voted  to  tbe  chair. T 
After  deliberation  by  the  -whole  assembled  ministers  oaA  M 
by  a  aub- committee,  carefully  selected,  tbo  "  Address  t(Vj 
MinisterH  and  Pastors  of  all  Christian  Denominatio) 
throngbout  the  States  of  America,"  wae  i 
adopted  : — 


"AdDBESS   to    MlXISTERB 

Denominations  thbi 


Pastohs   op   all   Chbistii: 
TBE  States  of  America, 

"  DeM"  Brethren, — The  letter  which  emajiated  from  thtfa 
French  Protestant  pastors,  and  was  signed  by  750  from  ^  ■ 
parts  of  France,  was  addressed  to  ministers  and  pastors  of  4 
all  evangelical  denominations  of  England,  Scotland,  aniA^M 
Ireland,  and  designed  to  nrge  them  to  take  the  lead  in 
great  and  peaceftil    manifestation   of    sympathy  for  1 
coloured  race,  so  long  oppressed  and  debased  by  Christift 
nations.'     They  desired  by  this  means  to  '  discourage  tli 
partizana  of  slavery,'  and  '  strengthen  and  encourage  thoi 
who  wish  to  abolish  it,  at  the  same  timo  persuading  thai 
to  listen  to  friendly  suggestions.'     No  such  combination  <i 
names  and  objecta  ever  previously  occurred  in  the  inte 
course   of  Europe ;    and  surely    a  letter,   so  nniveraaUy^ 
approved,    deserrea  tbe  most  reapectfiil  and  considerata 
attention.     It  is  the  utterance  of  pure  Chriatinn  philaoM  J 
thropy,  find  breathes  the  spirit  of  divine  benevolence^noJ 
alone  for  the  negro,  but  also  for  all  who  may  be  inTolrej 
in  bis  doom, 

"  It  was  brought  under  consideration  of  a  conferenc^'fl 
convened  of  snch  ministei^  as  had  adhered  to  the  Londonfl 
Emancipatiott  Society,  aU  of  whom  were  invited  who  were  I 
in  London.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  M.A-,,  I 
presided,  and  the  unanimous  decision  was  that  a  brief  reply,  I 
then  submitted,  should  be  adopted  and  issued,  to  acGom>'| 
pany  the  letter  from  the  French  cJci^  to  all  ProtestanfrJ 
ministers  of  every  denomination  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire^'j 
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"  The  aim  of  the  reply  was  to  avow  a  deep  compassion 
iSot  the  alaveB,  as  part  of  the  human  family ;  to  diacoarag-e, 
by  all  means  in  the  power  of  the  subscribere,  those  who  are 
■eeking  to  found  an  empire  on  their  degradation ;  and  to 
repress  the  desire  for  saccesa  to  all  just  and  humane  mea- 
mres  for  their  deliverance.  The  letter  and  the  reply  have 
been  widely  circulated,  and  the  adhesion  of  ministerial 
munee  has  been  solicited  among  all  Protestant  ministers. 
Ifauy  may  have  overlooked  the  application  as  a  common 
printed  circular,  but  already  about  four  thousand  attested 

es  have  been  subscribed. 

'  Both  documents  concur  in  representing  slavery  as  a 
calamity  to  the  nation  in  whicb  it  exists,  and  as  disbonour- 
.mg  Christ  when  upheld  by  any  of  bis  servants  ;  while  tlicy 
denounce  the  system  becauBs  it  gives  to  man  the  oppor- 
tunity to  treat  his  fellow-men  as  cattle,  and  often  to  com- 
mit adultery  and  murder  with  impunity.  The  census  of 
the  United  States,  taken  in  1860,  gives  the  number  of 
daves  as  3,953,760  men,  women,  and  children,  reputed,  aa 
■we  understand,  the  property  of  350,000  slaveholders. 
These  millions  are  all  liable  to  be  sold  and  bought  at  an 
auction  mart,  in  lota  or  severally,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
traffickers,  every  feeling  of  delicacy,  every  endearment  of 
parental  and  filial  tenderness  and  dependence  being  crushed, 
Tiolftted,  and  set  at  nought ;  doomed  to  toil,  suffer,  and  die 
ibr  the  gain  and  at  the  caprice  of  another.  These  poor 
TJvtima  are  not  our  immediate  kindred,  but  they  are  our 
fellow-men,  whom  their  Creator  hath  made  of  the  same 
.Idood  with  ourselves ;  and  by  the  laws  of  Providence  they 
ere  marked  as  our  neighhonrs,  whom  God  (who  is  over  al!) 
hath  commandeil  us  to  love  aa  onraelvea  ;  while  the  stan- 
dard ia  inflexible  for  them  as  it  is  imperative  for  all — '  as 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 

1."  We  have  not  been  left  to  abstract  reasonings  or 
conjecture  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
davery  on  these  millions,  but  are  warranted  to  accept  the 
description  given  by  President  Jefferson,  in  hia  prophetic 
augury  of  what  awaited  hia  country  when  he  exclaimed, 
•What  an  incompvehensible  machine  ia  man!  who  can 
endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  impriiionment,  and  death  itself 
in  vindication  of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next  moment  bo 
deaf  to   all  those   motives  whose  power  sapported  him 
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ikrongh  hiB  trial,  and  inflict  on  lus  fellow-men  a  bondage, 
oni)  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  more  mise^  than  ag« 
of  tliat  which  ho  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose.  But  we  ixad 
wiiit  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  overruling  Profv 
denco,  and  hope  that  He  is  preparing  the  deliverance  d 
thuKc  our  Huffcring  brethren.  When  the  measure  of  their 
toarH  Khali  be  full,  when  their  groans  shall  have  invohed 
Heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  justioe  will 
awaken  to  their  distress,  and  diffusing  light  and  libenlitj' 
anuinpf  their  oppressors,  or  at  length  by  his  extermina' ' 
thtin(l(;rH,  maiiifcHt  his  attention  to  the  things  of  this  w< 
and  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind 
fatality.' 

"  The  friends  of  America  in  France  and  Britain  lookad 
anxIcjUHly  to  her  statesmen  and  patriots,  hoping  that  thflj 
inip^ht  Hoon  inaugurate  the  era  when  slavery  should  be 
doomed,  as  it  had  been  denounced  by  her  philanthiopisiB; 
aii<l  tliat  lis  ab(ittors,  enlightened  and  warned,  would  seek 
a  piifu'eful  Holution  of  their  great  national  problem.  The 
United  States  had  already  contended  with  and  overcome 
greafer  dinicultioH  than  might  be  found  in  the  enfranchisa- 
mc^nt  of  the  negro  population.  Their  national  independenet 
had  Ix^en  securecl  amidst  many  dangers  and  sacrifices. 
They  had  opened  paths  in  the  primeval  forest,  reared  citiee 
in  the  wilderness,  and  found  ports  in  eveir  part  of  the 
World  for  their  produce  and  commerce.  They  had  risen 
from  beiii^  a  colony  of  outcast  pilgrim  fathers  to  occopj 
an  e( quality  with  the  greatest  nations,  and  be  welcomed  ae 
an  ally  with  the  most  renowned  empires  on  the  eariiL 
Their  sails  wero  unfurled,  and  their  standard  floated  in 
every  region,  on  every  sea,  and  before  every  wind.  Thej 
had  hecomo  a  groat  nation,  and  might  legitimately  con- 
template the  noblest  and  most  philanthropic  achievements. 
Yet  the  foul  blot  of  slavery  remained  upon  their  banner. 

"  Strangers  should  not  presumptuously  intermeddle  in 
political  debate  as  to  the  power,  prerogatives,  or  relatift 
obligations  of  tlio  several  states  in  Federal  union.  Tha 
language  and  declarations  of  official  men,  however,  and  tha 
ordinances  of  seceding  States,  are  published.  South  Caro* 
lina  leading,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Virginia  following,  avow 
slavery  as  the  origin  of  the  strife  ;  and  the  intention  of  tha 
war  was  declared  by  !Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  vice-pre» 
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sident  of  this  Confederacjy  when  he  exulted  in  the  '  iact 
that  the  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  oppo* 
site  idea  to  the  old  constitution ;  its  foundations  are  laid, 
its  comer-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro 
is  not  equal  to  the  white  man,  that  slavery — subordination 
to  the  superior  raoe — ^is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.' 
Our  solemn  conviction  is  that  no  darker  nor  more  dreary 
calamity  could  threaten  any  nation  or  people  on  earth  than 
the  successftd  establishment  of  a  republic  whose  corner- 
stone is  the  slavery  of  the  working  man.  The  curse  thus 
entailed  would  extend  its  poisonous  influence  far  beyond 
the  utmost  range  of  the  black  population,  and  involve  in 
moral  degradation,  corruption,  and  bondage,  not  only  all 
the  white  people,  rich  and  poor,  but  the  government  ruling 
them,  the  States  holding  friendly  relation  with  them,  and 
the  merchants  made  rich  by  their  merchandise  and  depend- 
ing on  their  £a>vour. 

"  But  we  cordially  congratulate  the  statesmen  and 
Christians  of  America  that  already  the  shadows  begin  to 
disperse,  and  the  cloud  is  edged  with  the  radiance  of  a 
brighter  day.  Slavery  has  been  abolished  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  ruler  and  legislature  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  the 
representative  centre  of  the  Kepublic.  In  the  year  1860 
the  census  numbered  3185  slaves  as  resident  tiLere;  but 
they  are  all  free  now,  as  are  the  negroes  working  in 
national  arsenals  and  fortresses,  the  price  of  liberty  being 
compensated  from  the  exchequer  of  the  Union  to  the  former 
owner,  while  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  liberated  men 
show  themselves  able  to  appreciate  their  freedom.  Wo 
congratulate  the  people  of  England  and  America  that  slave- 
trading  vessels  are  now  subjected  to  the  right  of  search  by 
reciprocal  treaty  between  the  two  governments,  in  such 
latitudes  on  the  high  seas  as  were  formerly  scoured  with 
impunity  under  the  American  flag.  The  sea  pirate  knows, 
too,  that  already  has  capital  punishment  overtaken  one  ad- 
venturer who  thus  violates  the  law.  We  look  now  to  the 
territories  of  the  republic  as  lands  sacred  to  freedom,  des- 
tined to  become  the  homes  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
Christian  fellowship,  since  the  American  legislature  and  the 
President  have  guarded  them  by  laws  which  henceforward 
will  bar  from  them  the  ipitrusion  and  pollution  of  slavery. 
It  is  well  that  thus  recently  have  the   Christian  Indians 
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been  tau^lit  to  exclude  from  their  commtinities  tliose  who 
won  hi  praotiflo  slavoholding  and  traflfic,  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  slavedealing  white.  Emancipation,  too, 
JH  alroiuly  a  Btate  provision  in  Western  Virginia,  enabodied 
aw  an  organic  law  in  her  constitution,  when  admitted  by  the 
ittignaturu  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Union  two  months  ago. 

**  Wo  nmd  with  deep  and  prayerful  interest  the  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  by  the  President,  and  rejoice  that, 
notwithfltanding  the  fears  entertained  by  some  good  men, 
the  roanlts  have  been  so  beneficial.  It  has  already  brought 
liberty  to  m^Tiads,  who  were  held  in  bondage.  The  fesi 
(lay  of  1863  will  be  identified  with  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lin(joln  in  the  history  of  many  future  citizens  of  the  United 
StaioB.  If  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Attomey-Greneral  Bates  he 
ofltablishod  as  law,  that  any  man  bom  within  the  recognized 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  a  citizen,  then  we  must 
anti(;ij)ate  henceforth  even  that  the  negro,  who  is  a  man 
and  a  brother,  will  be  also  able  to  say,  *  I  am  an  Ameri^ 
can,*  in  the  hour  of  threatened  danger.  May  the  day 
soon  come,  as  longed  for,  when  the  President's  counsel 
will  bo  accepted,  and  the  measure  he  recommends  be  made 
law,  that  all  loyal  states  may  emancipate  their  bondsmen, 
and  the  whole  Union  be  willing  to  share  the  responsibility 
and  expense  !  Even  now,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  negroes, 
slaves  when  Mr.  Lincoln  first  occupied  the  presidential 
chair,  are  not  only  freed  men  but  also  servants  of  the  state, 
and  actively  co-operating  for  the  redemption  of  their  native 
country.  They  are  Americans,  though  coloured  men,  and 
ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  establishment  of  liberty,  and  the  triumph  of  equitable 
government.  Men  they  are,  whom  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  now  admitted  to  the 
brotherhood  of  Ainerican  nations,  when  associated  with 
ambassadors  of  imperial  sovereigns,  need  not  fear  to  re- 
cognize as  kindred  people  at  the  capital  of  the  American 
republic.  Let  the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  the  North  per- 
severe in  such  policy,  pursue  the  course  of  equity,  freedom, 
and  universal  liberty ;  and  especially  endeavour  to  requite 
the  African  people  by  a  God-like  benevolence  for  the  ten 
thousand  wrongs  which  have  been  inflicted  on  them,  and 
they  will  find  it  both  more  pleasant  and  more  safe  and 
easy  to   do  justice,  to  love  mercy,   to  undo   the   heavy 
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bnrdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  than  it  is  to  do  evil 
with  both  hands.  With  what  renovated  energy,  with  what 
moral  power,  with  what  hallowed  consistency  and  honour- 
able courage  will  the  whole  nation  then  be  able  to  rise  to 
their  highest  destiny !  Then  will  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and 
assurance  for  ever ;  and  the  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peace- 
able habitation,  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting- 
places.  The  greatness  of  the  country  will  be  then  identified 
with  goodness,  and  its  name  will  be  as  ointment  poured 
forth.  It  will  have  wiped  from  its  banner  every  stain  in- 
consistent with  liberty,  to  which  heretofore  the  finger  of 
derision  has  been  pointed,  and  will  have  established  for  its 
leaders  a  claim  to  the  adn[iiration  of  all  enlightened  men, 
as  the  benefactors  of  a  long  oppressed  and  injured  people. 
It  is  the  duiy  of  American  statesmen  and  Christian  minis- 
ters (which  all  these  considerations  emphatically  enforce) 
to  guard  against  any  reaction  in  the  policy  of  emancipation, 
when  arrangements,  consequent  on  the  termination  of  the 
present  war,  may  come  under  discussion.  A  retrograde 
course  would  assuredly  give  a  triumph  to  the  adversaries 
of  freedom,  and  put  to  shame  all  who  have  sympathized  in 
the  progress  of  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

"  RicHAED  Slate,  Chairman.'* 

The  large  hall  was  crowded  in  the  evening  by  more 
than  six  thousand  persons,  Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair ;  and  to  them  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
and  the  address  were  reported.     The  approval  of  the  latter 
was  signified  by  three  rounds  of  cheering.      There  was,  ', 
however,  a  noisy  opposition,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Barker. 
The  sub-committee,  who  had  conducted  the  preliminaries 
to  this  conference,  took  into  consideration  tho*  manner  in 
which  the  address  should  be  most  efiectually  conveyed  to 
America ;  and  tho  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  re-  \ 
quest  that  Dr.  Massie,  London,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rylance,  * 
St.  Paul's,  Lambeth,  should  be  the  bearers  of  the  message 
of  fraternal  counsel  to  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  midst 
f  their  present  conflict.     The  principles  of  their  mission, 
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and  tlie  manner  in  whicli  they  sHordd  conduct  it,  were  indi- 
cated in  the  letter  of  instructions  which  was  put  into  tin 
'  hands  of  Dr.  Massie.  The  Emancipation  Society  of  London 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  appointment  which  had 
been  made,  and  sent  afber  Dr.  Massie  a  resolution  express- 
ing their  approval,  which  is  added  to  the  following  letter 
of  instructions. 

• 

"To  THE  Ebvbrend  James  W.  MissiE,  D.D.,   TiTi.D    in 
TO  THE  Reverend  J.  H.  Etlakce. 

"  Dear  Sirs, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  yon  a  oopf 
of  a  E/esolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  sub-ConunittoB 
charged  with  the  arrangements  for  the  Anti- Slavery  Con- 
ference,* by  which  you  will  see  that  you  are  appointed  a 

*  Besohed — "  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Rylance  be  requested  kindly  to  take  charge  of  the 
Address  to  the  'Ministers  and  Pastors  of  all  Cbiistiui 
Denominations  throughout  the  States  of  America,'  nnam- 
mously  adopted  by  the  Ministerial  Conference,  and  actmg 
as  a  deputation  to  the  United  States  for  that  purpose,  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  appear  to  them  desirable  to  plaoB 
the  Address  in  the  hands  of  such  leading  ministers  as,  from 
their  recognized  social  and  public  position,  may  be  able  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  ministers  of  all  denominatioiui 
and  of  all  political  parties,  and  that  a  letter  of  instructioDS 
be  drawn  up,  guarding  the  deputation  most  carefully  against 
anything  like  the  appearance  of  dictation  to  the  United 
States  on  the  question  of  Slavery,  or  of  interference  wii2i 
any  party  differences  on  the  mode  of  its  extinction,  and 
pointing  out  the  propriety  of  limiting  themselves  to  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  Address  to  such  ministera  at 
they  may  agree  upon,  and  of  leaving  all  public  proceedings 
to  be  initiated  and  directed  by  the  United  States'  ministeis 
themselves,  and  either  taking  part  in  these  proceedings  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  advised  by  such  ministers. 

''That  Mr.  Potter,  as  Chairman  of  the  public  Anti- 
Slavery  meeting  on  the  3rd  instant,  be  requested  to  forwazd 
a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ministerial  Conference 
and  a  Report  of  the  Public  Meeting  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 
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depntation  to  conyej  the  address  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference  to  such  ministers  in  the  United  States  as,  after  due 
consideration,  yon  may  consider  best  suited  to  farther  the 
&a.d  in  view,  namely,  to  bring  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference and  its  address  before  ministers  of  all  Christian 
denominations  throughout  the  States,  without  regard  to  any 
party  distinctions. 

**I  i^prehend  your  first  object  will  be  to  place  your- 
selYes  in  communication  with  three  or  four  clergymen  and 
ministers  of  high  standing,  who  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative men,  great  care  being  taken  to  select  such  as,  by 
their  reputation  for  moderation,  will  secure  the  co-operation 
of  all  sects  and  political  parties. 

"  You  will  then,  of  course,  place  all  the  documents  in 
their  hands ;  and,  afber  frank  and  friendly  conference,  leave 
the  initiation  of  all  ulterior  proceedings  to  them. 

"  Should  they  advise  any  public  demonstration,  I  appre- 
hend you  will  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  such  arrange- 
ments as  they  may  make ;  but  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
you  should  make  it  manifest  iu  all  your  procee£ngs,  and  in 
all  public  announcements,  that  on*  American  ground  you 
are  acting  a  subordinate  part,  and  should  let  Americans 
th^oselves  occupy  the  foreground. 

"  The  American  public  would  be  justly  sensitive  of  any- 
thing like  an  attempt  to  school  them  into  Abolitionism,  and 
great  care  will  be  needM  to  prevent  any  misconstruction 
of  your  object  in  this  respect.  You  are  embarked  on  a 
mission  of  good-will  and  Christian  friendship ;  and,  whilst 
you  will  faithfully  represent  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
various  addresses  you  bear,  you  will  see  the  propriety  of 
carefully  abstaining  from  even  appearing  to  dictate  to 
America  the  mode  in  which  they  are  ultimately  to  free 
themselves  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  That  is  a  question 
purely  for  themselves,  and  not  for  foreigners.  No  doubt 
public  opinion  in  America  is  ripening  fast  on  tho  subject  of 
Slavery,  and  is  fast  approaching  that  state  when  no  political 
party  can  be  said  to  favour  Slavery.  There  are,  however, 
two  great  political  parties,  representing  different  degrees  of 
hostility  towards  the  system,  and  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  give  the  more  moderate  party  the  opportunity  of  con- 
necting the  distrust  of  England,  which  has  been  fostered  in 
the  United  States  by  the  misrepresentations  of  our  own 
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proBB  on  the  questions  at  issue  between  North  and  Sooth, 
witli  the  Abolitionist  party,  and  thereby  retard  the  oon- 
Humniation  devoutly  wished  for  by  all  sincere  friends  of 
negro  emancipation. 

**  The  earnest  desire  of  all  true  philanthropists  is  to 
bndgo  over  the  differences  between  these  two  great  parties, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  end  in  view ;  and,  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  you  would,  of  course,  dwell  on  that  part  of  our  Address 
which  recognizes  the  substantial  progress  which  has  been 
made  towards  abolition. 

"  One  great  object  of  your  mission  will  be,  whilst  main- 
taining a  due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  our  own  country,  and 
a  position  of  perfect  neutrality  as  regards  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  war,  to  calm  down  this  feeling  of  distrust  by 
an  assurance  that,  notwithstanding  these  misrepresentations, 
the  heart  of  England  is  still  true  on  the  ((uestion  of  slavery, 
and  whatever  caases  of  irritation  may  float  on  the  sur^M^ 
any  real  rupture  between  the  two  countries  would  be  re- 
garded with  unmitigated  sorrow. 

"  I  would  just  suggest,  in  conclusion,  as  indirectly 
connected  with  your  mission,  that  much  good  would  arise 
to  ourselves,  and  great  benefit  to  future  generations,  if 
materials  for  history  could  be  collected  and  arranged  in  a 
calm,  unbiassed,  and  philanthropic  spirit,  representing  the 
true  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  great  questions  now 
seeking  solution  in  America  by  the  fierce  arbitrament  of 
the  sword,  and  the  precise  stand-point  which  has  been 
reached  both  socially  and  politically  dui*ing  this  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  The  previous  esme- 
ricnco  of  one  of  your  number,  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  American  society  before  the  rebellion,  leads  me  to  hope 
that  something  of  this  kind  may  be  attempted. — I  am, 
dear  sirs,  yours  truly,  "  Thomas  Bayley  Potter. 

"  Manchester,  June  13th,  1863." 


"  THE  EMANCIPATION  SOCIETY. 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Emancipation 
Society  held  at  the  Offices,  05,  Fleet-street,  London,  on 
Monday,  June  16th,  1863,  it  was  resolved — 

"  That  this  committee,  entertaining  the  highest  appro- 
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elation  of  the  eminent  services  which  the  Bey.  Dr.  Massie 
has  by  his  zeal  and  abiliiy  rendered  to  all  the  objects  it  has 
in  yiew,  and  recognizing  in  him  one  of  the  oldest  living 
advocates  of  the  great  canse  of  negro  emancipation  in  this 
country,  gladly  avails  itself  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  his  mission  to  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the 
conferences  of  ministers  at  London  and  Manchester,  to 
commend  him  to  the  warmest  sympathies  and  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  America. 

"  (Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,) 

"  William  Evaks,  Chavrman. 

"  F.  W.  Chesson,  Han.  Secretary." 
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And  the  tears  are  iq  my  eyes, 
When  I  think  yon  sympathize 
With  my  country,  rent  and  torn 
By  dissension's  cruel  thorn : 

Bleeding  fast. 
Gt)d  alone  can  tell  how  fast, 
Possibly  her  best  and  last 
Patriot  blood.     0  God  !  I  bless, 
Li  this  hour  of  our  distress, 
Our  confusion,  loss,  and  strain. 
Shuddering  hopes  and  throbbing  pain, 
Thee  I  bless  that  o'er  the  main. 
Comes  one  honest  human  tone. 
Freedom's,  Truth's,  Religion's  own. 

Us  to  cheer ! 
Thus  across  the  troubled  water, 
I,  America's  sad  daughter. 
From  our  fields  of  death  and  slaughter. 
Stretch  my  hand 

Grateftdly  to  you . 

PameU  S.  Vining. 
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CHAPTER  L 

FACTS  TO  BB  EKOWK  AlO)  COKSIDERBD. 

Thebe  are  in  tihe  XJniied  States  constitational  qnestions 
and  political  denominations  which  rise  to  the  surface  of 
society :  for  a  right  comprehension  of  which,  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  facts  and  opinions  is  requisite.  But  without 
this  knowledge  much  confusion  will  prevail  where  the 
authority  of  declamatory  partisans  is  accepted.  Political 
antagonists,  aiming  at  ascendancy,  have  been  prominent 
there,  as  Whigs  and  Democrats,  Know  Nothings  and  Free 
Soilers,  Americans  and  Bepublicans  ;  and  even  among  phi- 
lanthropists, seeking  fi:«edom  for  the  slave,  Abolitionists 
and  Emancipationists  have  been  discriminated  as  occupying 
different  claims  in  the  anti-E^avery  conflict.  The  peace 
Democrat  is  reputed  of  a  different  school  from  the  war 
Democrat,  in  more  recent  classiflcations ;  and  the  Repub- 
lican is  more  favourable  to  the  present  administration  than 
even  the  latter,  since  he  is  the  champion  of  the  constitution 
as  settled  by  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Washington,  which 
claims  the  people  in  all  the  states  as  its  constituents ;  while 
the  Democrat  is  supposed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Staie 
rights,  and  that  states  are  paramount  to  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment. Great  authorities  may  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  republican  interpretation.  Mr.  Madison  held,  that 
after  a  state  had  consented  to  the  form  of  constitution 
agreed  to  by  the  Convention  of  1787,  it  was  bound  by  it. 
"  Should  aU  the  states  adopt  it,"  he  said,  "  it  will  then  be 
a  government  established  by  the  thirteen  states  of  America; 
not  through  the  intervention  of  the  legislatures,  but  by  the 
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people  at  large/'    Mr«  Waeliiiigton  had  given  ihifl  remoii 
Lis  solenm  Boaction  wh&a  he  affirmed-^ 

*'  To  the  effioacjf  omd  pemumeney  of  your  TTrUon  a  govern^ 
ment  for  the  whole  is  wdupenaahle.  No  aUumce,  howerer 
Btricty  between  the  parts  oan  be  an  adequate  sabstitiite; 
ihey  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  inter- 
ruptions which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced. 
Benisible  of  this  momentous  tmth,  jou  have  improved  upon 
jour  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitntion  of  govern^ 
m^it,  better  calculated  than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
Union  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common 
concerns.  .  .  .  The  basis  of  our  political  system  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  and  alter  their  constitution  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  till 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole 
people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of 
the  right  and  the  power  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
establi^ed  government." 

Elsewhere  Washington  reminded  the  people  that  their 
constitution  contains  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment, 
80  ihat  the  ^^  established  government,"  of  which  he  speaks, 
must  for  ever  be  the  actual  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
whole  people  or  of  a  majority  of  the  whole.  That  provision 
is  found  in  Art.  v. 

"  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this 
Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid 
to  aJl  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress.'' 

It  was  unnecessary  to  resort  to  rebellion,  or  secession, 
or  war,  that  changes  might  be  effected,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Mis- 
conduct in  the  rulers  could  be  exposed  and  unqualified 
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officials  liad  bnt  a  short  time  to  exercise  their  power.  These 
were,  however,  not  the  causes  of  Southern  revolt,  for  Mr. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  frankly  admitted  that  the  South  had 
always  possessed  the  control  of  the  Government ;  had  a  ma- 
jority of  the  presidents  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and 
the  management  of  most  of  those  chosen  from  the  IN'orth;  had 
sixty  years  of  presidents,  while  the  North  had  only  twenty- 
four  ;  had  eighteen  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  onlj 
eleven  sprung  from  the  North,  and  this  they  had  required  to 
guard  against  any  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  unfo- 
vourable  to  Southern  interests.  Presidents  of  the  Senate  had 
been  twenty-four  for  the  South,  against  eleven  for  the  North ; 
and  speakers  of  the  house  twenty-three  to  twelve ;  attorney- 
generals  fourteen  for  the  South,  against  five  for  the  North; 
and  foreign  ministers  eighty-six  to  fifty- four ;  though  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  requiring  diplomatic  agencies  abroad 
were  from  the  free  states.  The  higher  officers  of  army  and 
navy  were,  by  a  vast  majority,  men  of  the  South,  while 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  Northerns.     More  than  two- 
thirds  of  clerks,  auditors,  comptrollers  filling  the  executive 
departments,  two  thousand  out  of  three,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  have  been  nominees  of  the  South,  though  only  one- 
third  of  the  white  population  of  the  entire  country  belonged 
to  the  South,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue 
collected  for  the  support  of  the  Government  have  uniformly 
been  raised  from  the  North.     These  are  admissions  made 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  after  Mr,  Lincoln  had  been  elected,  and 
in  answer  to  himself  at  the  time  when  Mr.    Stephens 
inquired — 

"  What  right  has  the  North  assailed  ?  What  interest 
of  the  South  has  been  invaded  ?  What  justice  has  been 
denied  ?  And  what  claim  founded  in  justice  and  right  has 
been  withheld  ?  Can  either  of  you  to-day  name  one  govern- 
mental act  of  wrong  deliberately  and  purposely  done  by  the 
Gt)vemment  of  Washington,  of  which  the  South  has  a  right 
to  complain?     I  challenge  tiiie  answer." 
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It  is  strange,  that  a  man  proclauning  snch  views  and 
facts,  should  yet  so  soon  after  accjept  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  rebellious  confederacy  ?  Some  other  potent  cause,  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion  must  have  influenced  him  and  the 
other  leaders  to  this  final  and  £a.tal  secession.  For  a'brief 
season  Anglican  sympathizers  with  them,  imported  into 
the  representation  of  their  motives  the  Morrill  tariff,  and 
the  protectionist  policy  of  Northern  manufacturers. 

The  itinerant  orators  of  the  South  have  great  faith  in 
the  powers  of  perversion,  when  remembering  the  admissions 
of  Mr.  H.  A.  Stephens  already  recited,  they  stand  up  in 
public  assemblies,  and  affirm  that  taxation  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  Southern  States  by  the  North ;  that  thus  heavy 
duties  have  been  laid  (by  the  North)  upon  every  article 
made  in  Grreat  Britain  and  Europe,  and  a  line  of  policy  has 
been  adopted  to  make  the  South  buy  the  commodities 
manufactured  in  the  North  at  the  prices  fixed  by  them ; 
and  gradually  the  tariff  has  been  fixed  so  high  as  to  render 
it  difficult  in  the  extreme  for  Southerns  to  obtain  articles 
of  European  manufacture ! 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1859  there  was  much  nervous 
excitement  in  Congress  about  the  state  of  the  country 
apprehending  civil  war.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  still  president. 
A  select  committee  of  thirty- three — one  member  of  Congress 
firom  each  of  the  states — ^was  appointed  to  ascertain  if  pos- 
sible how  the  differences  could  be  removed,  and  what  the 
South  demanded.  The  deliberations  and  inquiries  of  this 
committee  were  embodied  in  a  report ;  they  had  continued 
in  session  from  11th  December,  1859,  till  14th  January, 
1860.  The  Slave  States  had  been  asked  what  they  wanted. 
Their  grievances  from  first  to  last  aU  referred  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  slavery,  demanding  from  the  North  powers  to 
increase  slavery,  to  extend  it  and  make  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  requiring  the  surrender  of  escaped  slaves — slavery 
throughout,  and  not  one  syllable  about  the  tariff  or  taxa- 


tloii,  but  ularery  was  only  the  burden  of  complaint  from 
tlto  Southom  States  and  by  their  representatives.  VhB 
oUainpUmi  of  thoir  canse  in  England  are  wiser. 

The  bait  was  probably  desigpaed  for  the  free  trade  per* 
tlon  of  tlio  British  people ;  but  it  was  not  warranted  by  tlie 
allegatiuns  of  the  Southerns  themselyes.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  Mr.  Gushing,  Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Stephens, 
Muy;  witnesses,  wo  have  a  uniform  testimony  thst  the 
interests  of  slave-holding  and  slaye-dealing  proprietors 
were  thu  dominating  motive  in  their  proceedings ;  and  that 
noi  only  to  maintain  slavery  as  it  had  been,  but  to  extend 
the  area  of  its  operations,  and  to  render  all  the  Jands  and 
states  of  the  Hopublio  subordinate  to  its  maintenance,  and 
all  the  Ainotionarios  and  operations  of  law,  and  aU  the 
people  and  vovonues  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  its 
ministration,  onforconiont,  and  promotion:  such  must  be 
the  end  and  donign  of  the  American  Union.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  had  in  1858,  at  Jackson,  warned  the  slave-holders  of 
his  state  in  words  of  plain  and  direct  significance : — 

**  If  an  iiholitlonint  bo  chosen  president  of  the  United 
BtatoM,  you  will  have  presented  to  you  the  question  of 
whether  you  will  permit  the  government  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  your  avowed  and  implacable  enemies.  Without 
pausing  for  an  answer,  I  will  state  my  own  position  to  be 
that  such  a  result  would  bo  a  species  of  revolution  by  which 
the  purposes  of  government  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
mere  fonns  entitled  to  no  respect.  In  that  event,  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  be  most  expedient,  I  should  deem  it  your 
duty  to  provide  for  your  safety  outside  the  Union" 

He  again  offered  on  the  22nd  December,  1860,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  before  he  retired  to  effect 
and  perfect  his  rebellion,  his  ultimaium : — 

"  That  it  shall  be  declared  by  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution that  jyropertt/  in  slaves,  recognized  as  such  by  the  local 
law  of  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  shall  stand  on  the 
Same  footing  in  all  constitutional  and  federal  relations  as  any 
other  species  of  property  so  recognized ;  and,  like  other  pr(h 
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perty^  sliall  not  be  subject  to  be  diyested  or  impaired  by  the 
local  law  of  ai^  oOker  State,  eitber  in  escape  thereto  or  by 
the  iransii  or  sofoum  of  the  owner  tiierein.  And  in  no  case 
whatever  shall  such  property  be  subject  to  be  divested  or 
impaired  by  any  leyidaiim  ok  of  the  UwUed  States^  or  any  of 
the  territories  thereof.^* 

Mr.  John  Crittenden,  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  inter- 
posed as  mediator  from  a  slave  state,  with  a  design  to  meet 
difi&cnlties  by  a  compromise,  and  proposed — 

'^1.  That  by  amendment  of  the  constitution,  sla/oery 
should  be  allowed  and  recognized  in  M  the  territory  south 
of  latitude  36  degrees  80  minutes. 

^2.  That  Congress  should  have  no  power  to  abolish 
dawfry  in  the  States  permitting  it. 

''3.  That  Congress  should  have  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  while  it  exists  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  nor  to  prohibit  the  officers  of  the 
government  and  members  of  Congress  from  bringing  slaves 
therein,  and  holding  them  as  such. 

'^  4.  That  Congress  should  have  no  power  to  hinder  the 
transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  by  land, 
or  navigable  rivers,  or  sea. 

"  5.  That  Congress  should  have  full  power  to  pay  to  the 
owner  of  any  fugitive  slave  the  full  value  thereof,  when  the 
national  officer  is  prevented  arresting  such  fugitive. 

"  6.  That  Congress  should  never  have  power  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  is  now  permitted, 

"  7.  That  the  right  to  have  property  in  tnen  should  be 
legal,  not  only  in  the  territory  then  in  possession,  but  also 
in  aU  territory  to  be  thereafter  acquired." 

Mr.  Cushing  had  been  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States ;  and  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  struggle,  a 
leading  member  of  Legislature  in  South  Carolina.  \xl  his 
own  name  ho  had  declared,  ''  The  Union  is  in  danger,  not 
by  reason  of  invasion  from  abroad,  but  from  revolution  at 
home,  produced  by  a  conflict  of  opinion  and  action  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  states  as  to  slave  labour,  which 
exists  in  Southern  states  alone;"  and  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1860,  when  South  Carolina  seceded  and  issued 
her  Address,  he  joined  in  language  which  leaves  no  doubt 
what  caused  the  conflict. 
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**  Agitation  on  the  subject  of  slayery  in  the  Soath  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  consolidation  of  government.  Experience 
lias  proved  that  slave-holding  states  cannot  be  safe  in  sub- 
jection to  non-slave-holding  states.  The  people  of  the  North 
have  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  their^  designs  and  policy.  In 
the  late  presidential  election  they  have  elected  as  an  exponent 
of  their  policy  one  who  has  openly  declared  that  all  the  states 
of  the  United  States  must  be  free  states  ;**  not  one  word  about 
tariffs,  commercial  grievances,  or  different  interests.  "  Citi- 
zens of  the  slave-holding  states  of  the  United  States,  Provi- 
dence has  cast  our  lot  together  by  extending  over  ns  an 
identity  of  pursuits,  interests,  and  institutions.  South  Caro- 
lina desires  no  destiny  separated  from  yours.  To  be  one  of  a 
great  Slave-holding  Confederacy,  stretching  its  arms  over  a  terri' 
iory  larger  than  any  power  in  Europe  possesses, yniih.  productions 
which  make  our  existence  more  important  to  the  world 
than  that  of  any  other  people  inhabiting  it,  with  common 
institutions  to  defend,  and  common  dangers  to  encounter, 
we  ask  your  sympathy  and  federation.  United  together, 
and  we  must  be  the  most  independent,  as  we  are  the  most 
important,  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world:  united  to- 
gether, and  we  require  no  other  instrument  to  conquer 
peace  than  our  beneficent  productions.  We  ask  you  to  join 
us  in  forming  a  Confederacy  of  Slave-holding  States,^* 

New  converts  are  often  more  explicit  and  frank  than 
their  masters,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  inaugurated  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  new  doctrine,  when  he  had  accepted  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Confederacy,  in  language  which  cannot  be 
misxmderstood.     With  vaunting  triumph  he  proclaimed : — 

"  Our  new  government  is  founded  on  the  great  truth 
that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man,  that  slavery  is 
his  natural  and  normal  condition.  Our  new  government  is 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  on  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth.  This  stone, 
which  the  first  builders  rejected,  is  become  the  chief  stone 
of  the  comer  in  our  new  edifice.  Negro  slavery  is  but  in 
its  infancy.  Wc  ought  to  increase  and  expand  our  institu- 
tions. All  nations  when  they  cease  to  grow  begin  to  die. 
We  should,  then,  endeavour  to  expand  and  grow.  Central 
America,  Mexico,  are  all  open  to  us." 

Dr.  Palmer,  New  Orleans,  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Stephens : — 
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"  The  providential  trust  of  the  Sonth  is  to  perpetuate  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  as  now  existing,  with  freest 
scope  for  its  natural  development.  We  should  at  once  lift 
ourselves  intelligently  to  the  highest  moral  ground,  and 
proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  we  hold  this  trust  from  God, 
and  in  its  occupancy  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  These 
slaves  form  part  of  our  households,  even  as  our  children. 
It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  slaves,  to  the  world, 
to  Almighty  God,  to  preserve  and  transmit  our  existing 
system  of  domestic  servitude,  with  the  right,  unchallenged 
by  man,  to  go  and  root  itself  wherever  Providence  and 
nature  may  carry  it." 

Further  demonstration  of  the  Southern  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent conflict  cannot  be  required  by  the  candid  inquirer. 
fSlavery — ^its  perpetuation  and  xmdisputed  sovereignty  in 
the  whole  United  States — is  the  huge  and  disfigured  idol 
of  allegiance  which  the  leaders  of  secession  required  all 
America  to  worship.^ 

The  response  given  to  this  demand  by  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Union,  is  clearly,  tersely,  and  emphati- 
cally expressed  in  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  by  a  resolution,  which  has  since  been  endorsed 
by  majorities  in  the  suffrages  of  every  loyal  state  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the 
Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against  the  constitutional 
government,  and  in  arms  around  the  capital ;  that  in  this 
national  emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feelings  of 
mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to 
the  whole  country  ;  that  this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part 
in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest, 
or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  states, 
but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  states,  unimpaired ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war 
ought  to  cease." 

Some  writers,  and  others  who  claim  to  speak  in  the 
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Itii^tf^MU  of  ponoo  and  humamiy,  tfIio  dwell  with  much 
[mUttm  nti  thu  horrors  of  American  war,  and  profess  to  de- 
jttttrtt  fhn  nitiltitudoH  who  have  been  slain  on  both  sides, 
hf^v^  ur^ftnl  tliat  tho  socoding  states  should  be  allowed  to 
(titpn'rf',  and  have  enforced  this  project  bj  the  incongenialitj 
of  iihiiriMtt43r  and  temperament  between  the  North  and 
|liM(Ut,  iiN(iribinp^  a  ohivalrous  lineage  and  bearing  to  the 
lw.M-«ir,  nil  (I  a  divorfiity  of  habit  in  their  several  pnrsuits; 
ft'^*^K*'*K  **'^'*<^  ^^*o  vaatnoss  of  American  territory  as  afford- 
ing rtcjijw)  for  })()th,  and  anticipating  that  two  competing 
U(t|Mil)li(iN  would  bo  a  check  on  each  other  for  the  welfare 
of  otlior  (^uuntrioH ;  and  that  the  South  would  be  compelled 
to  aboliNli  Klavory.     There  may  be  other  occult  or  latent 
ruoHonM   iuNiigatiiig  the  advocates  of  such  a  policy  from 
among  thu  admirers  of  aristocratic  and  hereditary  distinc- 
iionH,  and  of  oHtablishod  religions,  and  conservative  poH- 
iioN.     Ihit  tho  auHwer  to  the  proposal  must  come  from  the 
AinerioanH  tliomselves.     Observant  and  impartial  philan- 
thropints,  as  well  as  tho  avowed  advocates  of  negro  eman- 
cipation luul  friends  of  Africa,  might  have  suggestions  to 
mako,  nut  impertinent  or  captious,  in  such  a  discussioiL 
l^ho!*o  are  states  which  have  remained  in  or  have  returned 
to  the  Union,  which  have  been  called  slave  states,  and 
have  interests  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  present 
strife.     A  large  part  of  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana, 
all   Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,   East  Tennessee,  and 
the  lands  which  give  the  undisputed  control  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, belong  to  Federal  government,  and  the  people, 
white  and  coloured,   dwelling  there,   are  its  subjects,   to 
whom  an  equitable  administration  of  all  the  advantages  of 
a  good  government  are  due.      In  the  states  involved  in 
rebellion  there  are  said  to  be  many  thousands  groaning 
under   oppression,  faithful  in   heart  and  purpose   to   the 
Federal  authority,  and  waiting  for  its  restoration  where 
they  dwell.     Can  a  paternal  government  surrender  those 
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who  haye  never  broken  their  allegiance  P  or  can  it  leaye 
the  feeble  and  helpless  yictims  of  oppression,  brought  into 
bondage  bj-  its  former  abuse  of  power,  to  continue  sufferers 
of  a  brutal  thraldom  which  threatens  their  utter  destruction  ? 
Mr.  Moreheart,  an  emissary  from  the  South,  affirmed  that 
he  had  been  one  of  a  deputation  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President.  His  testimony  must  be 
left  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  he  tells 


"  We  appealed  to  him  [Mr.  Lincoln]  to  give  the  gua- 
Tttntees  which  were  demanded  by  the  Southern  men  in  this 
peace  conference.  He  said  that  he  was  willing  to  give  a 
constitutional  guarantee  that  slavery  should  not  be  molested 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  states ;  that  he 
was  willing  to  go  further,  and  give  a  guarantee  that  it 
should  not  be  molested  in  the  district  of  Columbia ;  that 
he  would  go  still  farther,  and  say  that  it  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  docks,  arsenals,  forts,  and  other  places 
within  the  slaveholding  states ;  but  as  for  slavery  in  the 
territories,  that  his  whole  life  was  dedicated  in  opposition 
to  its  extension  there ;  that  he  was  elected  by  a  party  which 
had  made  that  a  portion  of  its  platform,  and  he  should 
consider  that  he  was  betraying  that  party  if  he  ever  agreed, 
under  any  state  of  the  case,  to  allow  slavery  to  be  extended 
in  the  territories." 

Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  representation,  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  the  President  had  duties  towards 
the  loyal  people  in  the  slave  and  free  states,  toward  negroes 
who  confided  in  the  platform  which  he  avowed,  and  their 
coloured  kindred  and  uncoloured  guardians,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  confidence.  The  free  and  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  had  then,  and  have  still,  a  voice  in  the  deli- 
berations which  are  occasioned  by  the  war  of  slavery. 

Moreover,  before  those  who  claim  the  reputation  of 
friends  of  the  negro,  and  consistent  advocates  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  all  lands,  can  wisely  urge  a  recognition  of 
this  Confederate  slave  power  by  any  government,  especially 
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the  American,  they  must  determine  what  are  the  boun- 
daries demanded,  and  how  they  can  be  secured  from  the 
prey  of  the  robber  and  man-stealer,  and  what  shall  be  the 
security  against  the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade  and 
the  extension  of  the  curse  into  other  lands. 

How  few  Englishmen  know  the  extent  and  geogra- 
phical relation  of  the  states  for  which  secession  is  de- 
manded, or  the  position  of  the  territories  yet  unorganized 
into  states ;  the  relation  of  the  arterial  rivers  and  coast 
harbours  which  may  be  included  in  the  coveted  boundaries ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  principal 
cities  might  be  affected  by  the  inter-relations  of  the  states 
stretching  along  these  confines.  By  what  process  could 
we  ascertain  the  proportion  of  white  adherents  to  the 
Northern  union  shut  up  in  the  rebel  states,  or  the  negro 
population  who  have  been  transported  from  the  land  of 
their  birth  by  slave  traflfic.  If  this  birth  made  them  citizens 
of  the  Republic,  surely  liberty  to  enjoy  their  rights  should 
be  guaranteed  by  the  supreme  authority.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  right  of  secession  is  of  essential  moment  to 
the  integrity  of  the  American  Republic  and  the  duty  of 
resistance  by  constituted  authorities  ;  as  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  representative  government  to  the  citizens  by 
whom  its  members  have  been  appointed,  for  the  territory 
entrusted  to  their  care,  however  its  inhabitants  may  be 
located,  and  cannot  be  determined  by  a  newspaper  para- 
graph. Where  mercenaries  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
struggle  by  royal  belligerents,  it  may  be  a  small  matter 
what  their  claims  are  internationally;  but  where  citizens 
are  arrayed  in  the  battlefield,  and  the  best  blood  of  the 
nation  has  been  consecrated  to  the  issue,  the  question  of 
compromise  cannot  be  arbitrarily  determined.  Since  the 
Parliamentary  wars  of  England,  between  164  L  and  1G56, 
there  has  not  been  so  unquestionably  a  national  appeal  to 
the  arbitrament  of  war.     It  is  a  figment  of  partizanship 
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to  represent  the  army  of  the  North  as  a  band  of  merc5en- 
aries ;  prior  to  the  conscription,  the  President's  call  for 
75,000,  and  subsequently  for  volunteers  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  war,  was  responded  to  by  the  choicest  flower 
of  national  loyalty  and    personal    bravery.      The  United 
States'  army,  in  its  rank  and  file,  as  also  in  its  noncom- 
missioned and  commissioned  officers,  was  truly  a  represen- 
tative of  the  national  mind ;  and  the  young  men  who  still 
consecrate  their  bravery  and  endurance  to  the  service  of 
.the  Union,  testify  what  the  electors  of  the  Republic  feel 
and  think  of  the  objects  and  end  of  the  war.     The  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  cannot  ignore  the  opinions  and  services 
of  these  generous   patriots.      It  may  be  true  that  the 
Southern  armies  have  followed  their  officers — men  trained 
in  the  schools  and  at  the  expense  of  the  North  or  rather 
the  Republic,  and  who,  guilty  of  treason  to  their  oath  and 
honour,  fight  the  more  earnestly  as  they  are  renegades  and 
traitors.    It  may  also  be  indisputable  that  many  officers  of 
the  North  have  received  commissions  by  the  patronage  of 
state  j^ctionaries ;  yet  the  ten  thousands  that  have  fallen 
from  the  ranks,  and  the  sons  and  kindred  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  ^EkithM  citizens  who  have  risked  their  all 
in  the  issue,  demonstrate  how  universal  is  the  purpose  of 
the  nation  to  subdue  the  rebellion.     The  army  does  not,  it 
is  true,  consist  only  of  soldiers  moved  by  patriotism ;  others 
have  joined  in  tens  of  thousands,  and  their  number  daily 
increases  ;  but  they,  too,  are  the  representatives  of  millions, 
whose  claims  cannot  be  justly  set  aside,  and  whose  destiny 
is  identified  with  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  and  destruc- 
tion of  its  cause.     The  coloured  troops  cannot  be  regarded 
as  mercenaries  or  mere  accessories  to  the  strength  of  the 
army.     When  two  hundred  thousand  of  this  class  have 
been  trained  to  arms  and  made  to  realize  their  position  as 
principals  in  the  conflict,  the  future  constituency  of  the 
United  States'  army  will  have  assumed  an  importance  in 
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ih<>  itUMMkttnM  of  politiekDa  wbidi  will  secore  oonsideratios. 
TI10  (H^ottTtd  itigimMita  alreadr  oocupj  a  place  in  ih» 
niiiHw^iimV  (t^timata  of  pobabiKtieB^aiid  must  have  wei^ 
tn  an^*  «lot«rmiuatiiui  of  the  ooatzoTonj  between  the  zebek 
an«t  Uio  ruI(^rA« 

It  in  not  rcmuKmaUe  to  anticipate  that  the  loyal  atfttet 
will  ifivt^  np  tho  old  i\xk>ral  Constitation,  pnll  down  the 
old  t)ii|r.  and  nm  np  tho  Cimfcderate  banner  and  adopt  iti 
()onittituUiUi.  Will  ih^j  o\*or  sun^nder  the  principle  wbaA 
tuvotiutu  iHHH^Hsiioii  in  a  statiN  at  its  own  discretion,  im- 
]H)iaiUilt»  without  troasim ;  or  will  they  yield  np  the  right  of 
till)  |HHtplo  io  oUvt  a  ]m^dont  by  a  constitntional  m^oritj, 
asul  (MmMont  to  ut\tiimaliso  sluN-ery;  and  add  to  this  the 
ftu'thtn*  »nwfitH»  of  Uio  HWrty  of  the  press,  and  snppresB 
tint  n^lit  of  privato  opinion  ?  Wore  all  this  possible  would 
ptMvtH)  follow  f  Assuredly  not :  it  would  only  excite  a  per- 
peiutd  Ht^u*m  of  afritatioi\.  "  Alx^litionism*'  would  be  roosed 
Iikt>  a  |?ia»t  rd!W>shod  Yiith  new  wine.  Dr.  Bacon  affirms^ 
that— 

•*  Tlunigh  tho  martyrdoms  for  prohibition  against  slavexy 
Hhoulil  bt>  mort^  uuwonnis  than  tho  martyrdoms  for  Pro- 
tt>htuiittiini  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  or  the  martj-rdoms  for 
ChriHtinuitv  in  tho  roign  of  IXnuitinn,  a  host  of  living  wit- 
nosaort  would  spring  frt^m  tho  a8hos  of  every  martyr ;  and 
'  fauatioiHm,*  as  you  call  it,  would  l>ocome  ten  times  more 
faunticul  and  tenfold  more  contagious  under  the  heat  of 
porsocution." 


Tlio  passage  which  follows  defies  abridgment,  and 
only  bo  expressed  in  the  author's  own  words ;  but  it  ia 
pro8ontod  as  the  calm  response  of  an  American  sage  and 
divine,  who  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  to  the  demand  to 
cotisent  to  the  attempted  separation  of  the  revolted  states 
fix)m  the  Union.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a  hopeful  method, 
and  wc  are  told  *'  that  after  a  few  years  of  peace  the  dis- 
severed Union  may  begin  to  be  restored." 
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^'  This  method  proposes  that  there  shall  be,  henoeforth, 
two  nations  in  what  is  now  one  oonnlay.  Think  how 
those  two  nai^ons  wOl  be  rehited  to  each  other.  No  natural 
barrier  will  hold  ihem.  apart.  Here  an  invisible  parallel  of 
latitade,  there  a  river,  there  the  height  of  land  between  two 
streams,  will  oonstitate  the  bonndaiy.  On  the  two  sides  of 
soch  a  boundary,  there  will  be  two  nations  of  kindred 
blood,  with  one  hmgnage,  with  similar  forms  of  govern- 
ment, at  least  for  the  present,  but  with  systems  of  poli^, 
at  home  and  abroad,  irreconcileably  opposite.  On  one  side 
of  the  line  everything  is  subordinated  to  the  institation  of 
slavery ;  and  the  chief  end  of  ihe  national  policy  at  home 
and  abroad  is  to  guard,  to  strengthen,  and  to  propagate 
that  barbarons  institation.  On  the  other  side  all  are  fi^  ; 
and  society  is  jealous  and  sensitive  for  the  liberty  of  the 
humblest  individual.  On  one  side  is  the  slave-market, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  are  purchased  of  all 
oomers,  and  no  impertinent  questions  asked  about  where 
the  merchandise  came  from..  On  the  other  side  are  free 
negroes — in  all  a  quarter  of  a  Tnillion,  and  perhaps  three 
times  as  many — ^men,  women,  and  little  children,  whose 
price,  in  a  not  distant  market,  will  pay  for  the  risk  of  steal- 
ing them.  What  will  be  the  result  ?  Is  there  anybody 
here  too  ignorant  to  answer  ?  Can  we  live  with  a  nation  of 
kidnappers,  separated  from  us  only  by  that  boundary  line  ? 

"  Aiid  where  shall  that  boundary  line  be  drawn  ? — and 
how?  Look  on  the  map  and  see.  Shall  it  cross  i^e 
Mississippi,  and  sever  the  upper  waters  of  that '  father  of 
waters'  from  tiie  lower?  Think  you  that  the  people  of  the 
great  north-western  states,  whose  streams,  descending  from 
the  Rodcy  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Alleghanies 
on  "die  easfc,  discharge  themselves  through  that  great  con- 
tinental artery  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  will  ever  permit  a 
flag  not  theirs  to  wave  ovot  the  fortresses  that  guard  its 
entrance  into  the  sea  ?  That  majestic  river  is  the  natural 
highway  on  which  the  wealth  of  their  prairies,  their  forests, 
and  ihevr  mines  goes  forth  to  mingle  with  the  commerce  of 
the  world ;  and  never  will  they  consent  that  any  other 
Bover^gnty  fhan  that  of  the  United  States  shall  hold  the 
key  that  can  shut  the  gate  of  their  access  to  the  ocean  ? 
By  the  force  of  a  geographical  necessity  impressed  upon 
the  continent  by  its  Creator,  the  Mississippi,  from  its  head- 
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springs  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snows  to  its  estnATj  in 
the  climate  of  perpetual  flowers,  is  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
union  to  all  tlie  states  along  its  course.  Where  then,  and 
how  shall  the  boundary  line  be  drawn  between  the  United 
States  of  Hberty,  and  the  proposed  Confederate  States  of 
slavery  ?  Look  on  the  map  again.  Trace  the  long  xnoon- 
tain  ranges  that  break  the  surface  of  the  states  now  held 
by  this  rebellion.  This  side  of  the  Mississippi,  those  ranges 
proceeding  from  the  north,  stretch  through  the  conter- 
minous regions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  only  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
do  they. slope  down  toward  the  Southern  gulf.  On  their 
rugged  flanks  are  the  homes  of  a  hardy  race  of  whom 
thousands  are  now  in  arms  for  the  Union,  and  thousands 
more  wait  only  for  the  opportunity  and  the  summons. 
Such  regions,  in  whatever  land,  are  the  natural  retreats  and 
fastnesses  of  liberty ;  and  shall  the  dwellers  in  these  moun- 
tains be  given  over  to  be  ruled  in  the  interest  of  slavery  ? 
How  shall  a  boundary  line  be  drawn  across,  or  through, 
the  Alleghanies,  populous  on  all  their  slopes,  and  in  all 
their  valleys,  with  a  free  and  laborious  yeomanry,  one  in 
speech  and  lineage  ?  A  congress  of  sovereign  monarchs 
may  revise  and  reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe  at  their  dis- 
cretion— may  separate  provinces  that  have  grown  together 
for  ages — may  partition  nationalities,  giving  one  part  to 
this  jurisdiction,  and  another  to  that ;  but  who  shall  do 
that  sort  of  thing  in  America  ? 

"  But,  supposing  this  diflBculty  to  be  surmounted,  how 
shall  the  commerce  and  intercourse  between  two  such 
nations  be  adjusted  ?  All  along  that  boundary,  wherever  it 
may  be  marked  upon  the  map,  there  must  be,  on  either 
side,  a  cordon  of  inland  custom-houses  and  of  military  posts. 
On  every  highway  from  one  country  into  the  other,  there 
must  stand  at  that  line  an  inspector  and  collector  of 
customs.  Along  that  line  there  must  be  large  standing 
armies,  confronting  each  other,  and  always  ready  for  col- 
lision. What  will  be  the  result  ?  How  long  will  such  a 
peace  continue  ? 

"There  is  yet  a  greater  diflBculty  attendant  on  this 
method  of  conciliating  the  rebellion.  No  separation  of  the 
rebel  states  from  the  loyal,  or  of  the  slave  states  from  the 
free — ^no  separation  of  the  South  from  the  North  by  whatr- 
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ever  boundaiy,  can  be  agreed  npon  without  a  compact  for 
the  surrender  of  ftigitive  slaves.  Then  we  must  have,  as 
we  have  now,  a  ftigitive  slave  law.  Do  you  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  such  a  law  or  such  a  compact?  So  I 
think;  but  till  there  is  such  a  compact  there  can  be  no 
peace.  Without  such  a  compact,  the  great  interest  for 
which  the  rebellion  was  made,  and  which  is  to  be  the 
comer-stone  of  the  new  confederacy,  will  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  will  have  lost 
all  its  old  security.  Do  you  say  that  even  if  such  a  compact 
should  be  made,  no  fugitive  slave  law  can  be  executed  ?  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  let  me 
ask  you  to  think  what  the  result  will  be  if  there  is  such  a 
compact,  and  the  government  cannot  or  will  not  carry  it 
into  effect.  Doubtless  there  are  those  who  think  not  only 
that  such  a  compact  would  be  quite  reasonable  in  a  treaty 
with  the  revolted  states,  but  also  that  every  fugitive  black 
man  ought  to  be  surrendered,  without  question  or  delay,  to 
any  white  man  that  may  take  the  trouble  to  pursue  him. 
But  who  is  there  among  us,  so  destitute  of  commion  sense 
as  not  to  know  that  henceforward  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
power  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  oppression,  even 
if  by  any  possibility  it  could  be  made,  can  never  be  carried 
into  effect  among  the  people  of  these  states,  otherwise  than 
by  mere  force,  suppressing  and  crushing  the  sense  of  justice 
in  thoughtfnl  and  generous  souls  ? 

"  Surely,  then,  the  thought  of  conciliating  those  re- 
volted states,  and  living  in  friendship  with  them  by  con- 
senting to  a  separation,  must  be  given  up.  We  cannot  live 
with  such  neighbours  as  they  would  be  in  that  case. 

"  There  remains  one  other  method,  and  only  one.  The 
rebellion  must  be  subdued.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  must  be  established  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
the  constitutional  laws  and  government  of  the  United 
States  must  be  established  (I  was  going  to  say  re-esta- 
blished, but  the  word  is  inappropriate)  wherever  the 
rebellion  is  now  dominant.  God  calls  us  to  this  duty  and 
we  must  do  it,  or  be  recreant  to  Him.  It  is  an  ai'duous 
duty — no  nation  was  ever  called  to  a  work  more  arduous, 
but  we  cannot  escape  from  it.  Every  day  is  showing  to  us 
more  and  more  how  great  the  work  is,  and  how  much  it 
will  cost  us ;  but  there  is  no  escaping  from  it,  God  has 
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sliTit  US  np  to  it,  and  we  most  do  or  die.  We  have  already 
had  some  experience  of  the  sacrifices  which  it  involves, 
and  our  experience  of  sacrifice  and  of  sorrow  must  be  yei 
greater  ere  the  work  is  finished. 

"  When  will  it  be  finished  ?  When  shall  there  bo  firom 
the  Aroostook  to  the  Bio  Grande,  and  from  the  Biock  oi 
the  Pilgrims  to  the  Grolden  Ga>te,  one  imperial  nation, 
with  one  Federal  constitution,  and  one  destiny  ?  I  will 
tell  you  when. 

"  Our  work  of  conflict  will  be  finished  when  Grod*s  pur- 
pose shall  have  been  wrought  out.  He  who  cannot  see 
God  in  the  calamities  which  have  come  upon  us  is  an 
atheist.  He  who  is  not  compelled  to  recognize  in  the  con- 
flict now  pending  God's  providence  over  the  world,  may 
read  all  history  and  find  no  God  in  it.  If  there  is  in  this 
world's  history  a  plan  and  providence  of  Gt)d — ^if  there  is 
any  progress  of  events  towa^  a  uniyersal  reign  of  justice 
— if  the  world,  under  God's  government,  is  to  grow  better 
as  it  grows  older — then  this  great  crisis  in  our  national 
history  has  not  come  but  in  the  development  of  God's 
plan,  nor  will  it  pass  till  He  shall  have  wrought  out  his 
own  design. 

"  Our  work  of  conflict  will  be  finished,  when  Gt)d  shall 
have  sufficiently  purified  us  in  the  furnace  of  this  great 
calamity.  He  is  cleansing  us  with  his  own  baptism  of  fire, 
and  till  the  cleansing  is  accomplished  how  can  this  conflict 
end  ?  He  is  teaching  us  great  lessons  of  public  spirit,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  loyalty  to  principle  and  to  the  powers 
ordained  of  God,  of  contempt  for  the  mean  trade  which 
knaves  call  politics,  and  of  impartial  reverence  for  the 
rights  with  which  the  Creator  has  invested  every  human 
soul.  Not  till  we  shall  have  learned  those  lessons  of  true 
manliness,  will  God's  purpose  be  wrought  out  in  its  bear- 
ing on  our  welfare. 

"  Our  work  of  conflict  will  be  finished  when  God  shall 
have  wrought  the  destruction  of  slavery.  I  do  not  say 
that  an  act  of  Congress,  or  a  proclamation  from  the  Presi- 
dent, can  abolish  slavery  throughout  the  regions  occupied 
by  the  rebellion.  There  is  no  need  of  raising  any  doubtful 
disputation  on  that  question.  In  the  providence  of  God  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  we  are  waging  war,  desperate  war, 
for  our  Constitution,  for  our  Union,  for  the  principle  of 
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popular  Belf-govemment  by  free  election,  for  our  national 
existence.     And  whatever  may  be  the  purpose  of  our  go- 
Temment  in  regard  to  slavery,   whatever  the  purpose  of  * 
this  or  that  commanding  general,  whatever  the  purpose  of 
one  party  or  another  among  the  people,  however  unwaver- 
ing our  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  which  was  announced  in  our  national 
manifesto,  it  is  becoming  every  day  more  palpably  manifest 
that  in  this  war  God  has  a  purpose  in  regard  to  slavery, 
and  that  his  purpose  is  marching  to   its   consummation. 
The  President  may  have  his  scruples  about  the  Constitu- 
tion— Congress  may  doubt  how  far  the  legislative  power  of 
the  nation  may  be  extended  at  this  crisis — the  people  may 
dispute  and  be  divided  in  opinion  between  theories  of  in- 
defeasible state-rights  and  theories  of  state-suicide.     But 
God  is  not  compelled  to  work  under  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.    He  is  above  our  Constitution ;  and  while  we  hesitate 
and  know  not  what  to  do,  the  historic   forces  that  are 
working   out  his  purposes  will  not   bo   hindered  by    our 
scruples.     The  work  to  which  we  are  shut  up,  the  awful 
duty  from   which  we  cannot  escape,  is  war  and  nothing 
less.   We  are  at  war  with  a  desperate  and  powerful  enemy. 
Every  hour  the  conflict  grows  more  desperate.     Just  in 
proportion  as  the  people,   and  the  government,  and  the 
nulitaiy  commanders,  awake  to  comprehend  the  fact  that 
wliat  we  have  on  hand  is  not  a  riot  to  be  quelled,  but  war 
in  its   direst  reality — the  strange   delusion   that  we  are 
nevertheless,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  be  the  faithful  allies  of 
our  deadly  and  desperate  enemies  against  their  slaves,  will 
lose  its  power.     When  that  delusion  is  gone  from  us  our 
enemies  will  know  it,  and  their  slaves  will  know  it.     I  do 
not  say  that  there  will  be  a  servile   insurrection  in  our 
fevour.     I  do  not  say  that  Congress  will  enact,  or  the  Pre- 
sident proclaim  an  *  abolishment'  of  slaveiy.     It  is  enough 
that  civil  war  will  have  its  natural  course.     The  millions 
of  slaves  now  an  inert  machinery  employed  against  us  by 
our  enemies  will  become  a  power,  will  choose  for  them- 
selves which  side  to  serve ;  and  that  choice,  whether  it  be  to 
serve  the  rebellion  or  to  servo  the  Union,  will  be  in  efiect 
the  assertion  of  their  liberty.    Already  thousands  of  slaves, 
in  spite  of  all  our  scruples,  have  been  emancipated  by  our 
armies ;  and  as  the  war  works  out  the  natural  results  of  a 
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protracted  civil  war,  each  party  putting  forth  its  utmost 
strength,  tens  of  thousands  more  will  gain  their  freedom  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  How  is  it  possible  for  slavery  to  ontlive 
snch  a  war  ?  The  rebellion  itself,  in  the  rage  and  despair 
of  its  ntmost  agony,  will  be  compelled  to  emancipate  its 
slaves,  and  to  proclaim  the  end  of  slavery." 

The   passage  from  Dr.  Bacon  illustrates  the  state  of 

opinion,  its  rapid  progress,  and  absorbing  power,  not  merely 

in   the  ministerial  mind  but  also  in  the  most  intelligent 

classes  of  the  laity,  mercantile  and  intellectual,  in  America. 

Few  pastors  sustain  so  high  a  reputation  for  matnrify  and 

sobriety  of  judgment,  and  for  moderation  and  authoritative 

decision,  as  does  Dr.  Bacon ;  and  his  counsels  and  opinions 

have  a  weight  among  ministerial  brethren,  richly  merited 

by  a  long  course  of  ministerial  activity  and  consistency. 

But  the  large  congregation  who  sit  under  his    ministry 

numbers  among  its  members  men  of  the  highest  mercantile 

position  and  influence  in  the  United  States.     The  recent 

development  of  sentiment  with  reference  to  slavery  and  its 

•action  in  American  society,  is  surprising  to  even  those  who 

are  natives  of  the  country ;  and  cannot  be  imagined  by 

casual  and  distant  observers,  far  less  by  prejudiced  and 

hostile  aliens.  (  Three  years  ago,  or  even  two  years  since, 

the  same  truths  could  not  safely  have  been  stated  in  public 

assemblies,  which  are  now  not  only  accepted  but  welcomed 

by  tokens  of  most  cordial  approval  in  some  of  the  largest 

cities  in  the  Union.) 

The  political  elements  which  operated  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  are  but  partially  understood  by  cw- 
Atlantic  critics  ;  but  they  must  be  correctly  apprehended 
before  the  political  action  of  his  administration  can  be  pro- 
perly appreciated.  His  diflSculties  in  entering  upon  his 
office,  and  the  perplexities  which  give  an  appearance  of 
hesitation  and  dilatoriness  in  his  decision  and  action,  could 
be  most  reasonably  explained  by  events  and  combinations, 
which  were  preliminary  to  his  presidential  appointment. 
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The  canvass  and  near  approach  to  success  of  Colonel  Fre- 
mont indicated  to  him  who  was  the  successful  candidate, 
and  his  sympathizers  what  might  occur  in  1860 ;  and  con- 
sequently they  employed  every  means  within  their  reach  as 
government  officials,  first  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  then  to  thwart  the  Executive  under  a 
new  president.  The  alienation  of  finances  and  government 
stores  of  military  munitions,  and  the  scattering  of  ships  and 
other  naval  and  arsenal  resources,  were  part  of  the  plan. 
The  antagonism  cherished  and  strengthened  among  Demo- 
cratic electors  was  legitimate  opposition ;  but  it  was  inten- 
sified by  government  influences  :  while  honourable  ambi- 
tion stimulated  other  candidates  and  their  adherents.  Mr. 
William  H.  Seward  was  at  first  the  favourite  candidate  of 
his  own  state,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  in  others,  but 
although  he  withdrew,  four  other  competitors  remained  in 
the  field.  The  English  reader  may  be  reminded  that  tho 
term  of  a  president's  tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  four  years. 
This  was  designed  by  the  founders  of  the  Repubhc  to  bring 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  the  ordeal  of  the  national 
sufirage :  and,  therefore,  at  such  a  season  the  political  parties 
reduce  the  principles  they  desire  to  have  grafted  into  the 
policy  of  the  government,  for  the  ensuing  quadrennial 
term,  to  a  series  of  resolutions  known  as  a  "  platform." 
These  various  platforms  are  submitted  to  the  solemn  arbi- 
tration of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  from  their 
decision  there  is  no  appeal.  This  was  the  course  pursued 
in  1860  ;  one. portion  of  the  Democratic  party  proclaimed 
the  dogma  that  slavery  was  to  be  tolerated  and  protected 
in  the  territories ;  another  wing  of  that  party  desired  ftiU 
national  recognition,  and  protection  of  slavery  wherever  the 
constitutional  authority  might  extend ;  and  the  Republican 
party  proclaimed  its  intention,  while  refraining  from  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  legally  existed, 
of  restricting  it  within  those  limits,  and  of  recognizing  it 
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not  as  a  national  institution,  but  as  a  creature  of  the  lex  lad. 
All  parties  profess  to  appeal  to  tlie  arbitration,  to  whose  acU 
verse  decisions  the  Korth  had  repeatedly  bowed;  and  when 
thevoiceof  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  people  prodaimed 
its  selection  of  the  Republican  ideas,  all  parties  deferred  to 
it  except  the  Breckenridge  Democrats :  who,  having  pro- 
claimed their  platform,  nominated  their  candidate,  canvassed 
the  country,  and  gone  through  all  the  usual  forms  of  the  con- 
test, when  the  verdict  was  awarded,  refdsed  to  abide  by  it^ 
took  up  arms,  fired  the  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter,  drew  the 
first  blood  at  Baltimore,  and  precipitated  the  country  into  a 
civil  war  which,  for  the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  the 
extent  of  its  disasters  to  human  life  and  property,  and  the 
yastness  of  suffering  entailed  upon  the  innocent,  not  ontj 
of  America,  but  of  other  countries,  is  unequalled  in  history. 
The  sufirages  were  so  divided  as  to  leave  a  constitu- 
tional majority  to  none  of  the  candidates,  though  1,857,610 
electors  united  upon  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  therefore  the  ques- 
tion devolved  for  decision  on  the  electoral  college,  not  to 
scrutinize  the  votes,  but  to  elect  by  their  own  suffrage. 

Of  the  four  candidates  for  the  presidency  in  1860,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  Mr.  Breckenridge  repre- 
sented the  revolutionary  party,  who  required  the  legalizing 
of  slavery  in  every  free  state,  territory,  or  wherever  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  can  protect  its  flag,  as  the  price 
of  remaining  in  the  Union.  The  will  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  question  of  secession  or  slavery,  is  evidenced 
by  the  aggregate  vote  for  Mr.  Breckenridge  as  compared 
with  that  of  his  three  competitors ;  that  comparison  is 
found  in  the  following  figures : — 

Total  popular  vote 4,662,1  ?0 

Breckenridge 847,953 

Lincoln,  Douglas,  Bell 3,814,217 

Majority  against  secession      .     .     2,966,264 
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Eren  in  the  slave  states,  the  tuiited  vote  for  Douglas  and 
Sell,  both  Union  candidates,  and  opposed  to  secession,  was 
679,498,  as  against  540,871  for  Breckenridge.  Making  a 
majority  against  secession  in  the  slave  states  of  138,627. 

It  is  presumed  none  of  the  Whigs  who  had  survived  the 
dissolution  of  their  party  voted  for  the  Republican  can- 
didate, as  it  is  presumed  they  were  included  in  the  590,631 
who  gave  their  support  to  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee.  The 
transition  which  has  befallen  the  Whigs,  no  longer  a  party, 
which  numbered  nearly  1,400,000  in  the  year  1852,  has 
left  the  dissidents  from  it  to  be  distributed  as  Southern 
pro-slavery  partizans,  as  Democrats  and  nondescripts. 
Many  Democrats  have  passed  to  the  Bepublican  plat- 
form, and  more  are  yielding  themselves  to  the  conviction 
that  freedom  more  than  party  deserves  their  support.  Such 
men  are  Vice-President  Hamlin,  Hon.  C.  F.  Adams,  the  Am- 
bassador to  England,  and  in  1848  President  of  the  Buffalo 
Democratic  Convention ;  N.  P.  Banks,  ex- Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Major-G«neral  in  the  Federal  army ; 
Henry  Wilson,  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ;  John  P.  Hale, 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire ;  Charles  Sumner,  Senator 
from  Massachusetts ;  Galusha  A.  Grow,  ex- Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  for  ten  years  the  champion^ 
of  the  Homestead  Bill. 

The  opprobrium  of  recent  times  to  which  the  section  of 
anti-slaverymen,  distinguished  as  Abolitionists,  have  been 
exposed  is  a  phenomenon  of  strange  import  in  the  inter* 
course  of  American  philanthropists.  Extreme  opinions  on 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution  do  not  suffi- 
ciently explain  it ;  though,  perchance,  they  were  mingled 
with  a  cynical  acerbity  towards  others  who  differed  in  judg- 
ment. It  became  a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against,  partly 
because  some  of  its  most  zealous  champions  were  also  ear- 
nest sectaries  in  religious  opinions.  The  Emancipation 
party  were  less  calumniated  or  shunned,  because  they  were 
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deemed  less  revolutionary,  and  might,  perhaps,  accept 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  in  "  bit-by-hit" 
reforms. 

The  earnest  and  most  intense  Abolitionists  had  their 
stronghold  in  Massachusetts,  and  cordial  supporters  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  experience  of  these 
zealous  and  persistent  advocates  of  freedom  led  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  must  be 
changed  to  give  scope  to  abolition.  They  saw  three  clauses 
of  that  document,  which  seemed  not  only  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  slavery,  but  also  required  by  the  oath 
which  was  taken,  that  every  one  who  subscribed  it  should 
uphold  that  Institution  in  its  integrity.  The  provision  in- 
troduced to  regulate  taxation,  which  reckoned  five  slaves  held 
by  any  one  as  equal  to  three  votes  in  the  election  of  candi- 
dates to  Federal  offices ;  the  power  given  to  any  one  holding 
persons  to  service  to  pursue  his  fugitive  servant  into  other 
states,  to  claim  his  rendition,  and  permission  to  continue 
the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years  from  1787,  were  adduced 
in  proof  that  the  Constitution  could  not  be  worked  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  while  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignttj 
was  a  bar  to  any  interference  by  Congress  or  President  in 
,the  slave  laws  of  slaveholding  states.  The  conviction  thus 
cherished  constrained  a  growing  number  of  Abolitionists 
to  abstain  from  holding  office  themselves,  or  giving  their 
suffrage  to  others.  They  therefore  proceeded  to  assail  the 
Federal  Constitution — an  object  so  dear  to  myriads  that  it 
had  become  a  popular  doctrine  that  there  was  "  no  higher 
law  as  a  rule  for  poUtical  action  than  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  Argument  and  controversy  ran  high 
— ^multitudes  being  ready  almost  to  say  of  their  Union, 
"  He  that  toucheth  thee,  toucheth  the  apple  of  my  eye." 

The  Abolitionists  were  charged,  even  by  patriotic  and 
discerning  men,  as  holding  *'  not  the  simple  doctrine  of 
abolition — ^viz.,  that  slavery  ought  to  be  abolished,  bat  a 
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peculiar  and  distinciiye  doctrine  of  their  own,  the  doctrine 
of  im/mediate  aholUion ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  instead  of 
some  process  of  gradual  abolition,  which  shall  guard  the 
slaves,  and  the  masters,  and  society  against  the  perils  inci- 
dent to  so  great  a  change,  slavery  ought  to  be  abolished 
instantaneously  and  without  regard  to  consequences."  To 
this  the  reply  was  given,  "  look  at  slavery  and  its  barbar- 
ism ;"  look  at  its  cardinal  principle^  the  undoubted  law  in 
all  the  slave  states,  ''  that  the  slave  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  sentient  beings,  but  among  things — is  an  article  of 
property,  a  chattel  personal."  They  singled  out  the 
assumptions  of  United  States'  senators,  sent  by  the  slave 
states ;  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  pronounced  *'  Slavery  tJie 
most  safe  amd  stable  hasis  for  free  institutions  in  tJie  worlds' *  and 
Mr.  M*Duffie,  who  accounted  it  the  comei'-sione  of  the  Be- 
piiblican  edifice,  to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  adniired  its  forms 
of  society  as  the  best  in  the  world ;  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
represented  it  as  but  a  form  of  cM  government  for  those  who 
are  not  Jit  to  govern  themselves ;  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Brown, 
vaunted  it  as  a  great  m/yral,  social,  a/nd  political  blessing — a 
blessing  to  the  slave,  and  a  blessing  to  tlie  master ;  Mr. 
Hunter  advanced  in  his  panegyric  of  what  he  called  the 
Social  System  of  the  slavelwldvng  states,  exalting  slavery  as 
the  normal  condition  of  hum>an  society,  beneficial  to  the  non- 
slaveowner  as  it  is  to  tJie  slaveowner,  but  for  the  Jiappiness  of 
both  races ;  and  glorified  that  as  tlie  very  key-stone  of  the 
mighty  arch,  which,  by  its  concentrated  strength,  is  able  to 
sustain  our  social  suj^erstructure,  which  consists  in  the  black 
marble  block  of  African  slavery ;  knock  that  out,  he  says,  and 
the  mighty  fabric,  unih  all  tliat  it  uplwlds,  topples  and  tumbles 
to  its  falL  M'Duffie  crowned  the  eulogy  by  exclaiming, 
"  Slavery  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  order  of  nobility.'*  In 
response  to  these  encomiums  the  Abolitionists  hunted  their 
victims  as  "  the  Barbary  of  the  Union"  from  its  African 
home,  through  its  practical  results,  in  its  own  States,  com- 
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paring  them  with  other  parts  of  the  Union,  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  oppressors,  whom  the  system  barbarizes,  and  on 
the  oppressed,  whom  it  consigns  to  degradation. 

The  Abolitionists  had  disfranchised  themselves,  and 
were'  constrained  to  accept  ostracism  by  their  fellow-citizens. 
They  believed  principle  was  at  work  in  their  conntry  ;  men 
who  then  thought  their  doctrine  mischievous  in  its  effects 
on  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  and  mischievous  in  the 
re-action  it  produced,  branded  them  as  led  by  infidels  and 
zealous  mistaken  fanatics  under  erroneous  pleas  of  philan- 
thropy, and  speaking  evil  of  the  Word  of  God,  to  denounce 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  Union  as  fraught  with  guilt 
'  sufficient  to  provoke  the  judgments  of  heaven ;  that  there- 
fore these  extremists  demanded  immediate  and  unqualified 
emancipation,  or,  as  an  alternative,  denounced  the  Consti- 
tution, and  sought  to  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
by  whatever  might  increase  its  difficulties.  The  heat  of 
debate  and  the  use  of  free  speech  among  such  belligerents, 
for  a  time  opened  a  wide  gulf  between  these  friends  of 
the  slave,  and  occasioned  misapprehensions  among  distant 
observers.  But  their  own  divisions  and  misconceptions 
have  been  gradually  subsiding,  and  their  tendency  to  union 
and  influence  is  daily  augmenting.  What  argument  and 
the  Congress  and  the  Constitution  had  not  previously 
accomplished,  the  seceding  and  rebellious  slaveholders  have 
effected  under  the  providence  of  God  for  the  slave's  eman- 
cipation. There  is  some  lingering  antagonism  on  con- 
stitutional questions  between  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican politicians,  as  to  the  power  of  the  President  and  his 
administration :  but  the  members  arrayed  under  the  banner 
of  State  sovereignty,  as  paramount  to  the  Republican  Fede- 
ration are  gradually  and  even  rapidly  diminishing.  Eng- 
lishmen may  be  excused  if  they  do  not  quite  comprehend 
how  far  the  imperium  in  imperlo  can  be  recognized,  and  the 
right  to  secede  be  denied  to  the  several  states  whose  chosen 
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representatives  may  determine  to  assert  their  independence. 
It  is,  however,  asserted  that  State  sovereignty  was  sur- 
rendered after  the  experiment  from  1777  to  1787 ;  and  the 
convention,  chosen  to  act  in  the  latter  year,  prepared  and 
submitted  the  present  Constitution,  whereby  the  Federal 
Cong^ress,  Senate,  and  President,  became  sovereign,  which 
was  accepted  by  eleven  of  the  states  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1788,  yrhen  Congress  resolved  that  it  should  go 
into  operation  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789.  The  other 
states  afterwards  adhered. 

The  acts  of  sovereignty  as  between  America  and  other 
nations,  declaration  of  war,  treaties  of  amity,  or  commercial 
intercourse  for  all  the  states,  the  raising  and  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  navy,  coining  money,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  territories,  were  all  transferred  from  the 
several  states,  and  are  vested  in  the  President  or  his  sub- 
ordinate administration  in  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Congress.  Traitors,  rebels,  and  their  property,  in  whatever 
state,  are  amenable  to  presidential  control. 

But  the  presidential  prerogatives  have  either  been 
exaggerated  or  misapprehended  in  Britain,  especially  by 
such  as  have  objected  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  during 
the  past  two  years.  He  has  been  charged  with  doing  too 
much,  and  failing  to  do  what  ought  to  have  been  done. 
Why  have  he  and  the  Congress  failed  to  abolish  slavery, 
since  not  only  did  he  avow  himself  opposed  to  it  before 
his  election,  but  it  has  manifestly  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
recent  conflict?  "Why  did  he  proclaim  freedom  to  the 
slave  in  the  rebel  states,  where  he  had  no  power,  and  leave 
it  untouched  in  the  loyal  states,  where  his  power  was  domi- 
nant ?  Why  did  he  tell  the  Chicago  deputation  that  he 
must  maintain  slavery,  if  to  do  so  would  strengthen  the 
Union,  and  would  abolish  slavery  if  not  doing  so  would 
weaken  the  Union  ?  Why  has  he  not  allowed  the  slave 
states  to  retire  and  form  a  separate  BepubHc,  but  has  issued 
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conscriptions,  forcing  on  an  unwilling  people  warfare  and 
bloodshed,  involving  the  United  States  in  irretrievable 
debt  and  min?  Why  does  he  remove  generals  in  the 
army  from  commands  where  they  are  popular,  and  sustain 
generals  and  others  in  authority  who  fail  in  their  duty  ? 
Why  does  he  employ  coloured  slaves  to  fight  against  their 
masters,  and  refuse  to  hear  their  masters'  remonstrances 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Stephens  when  sent  with  a  flag 
of  truce  ?  Why  does  he  not  accept  terms  of  peace,  though 
they  have  not  been  offered,  except  as  they  were  spoken  of 
by  such  peace  democrats  as  Mr.  Wood  and  other  tools  of 
faction  for  divisive  purposes  ? 

The  President  is  not  a  lawgiver ;  but  in  times  of  peace 
and  loyalty  is  simply  an  administrator  of  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  He  may  send  messages  to  Congress  ; 
but  he  has  not  a  vote  or  seat  in  that  assembly,  nor  any  one 
to  represent  him  in  its  deliberations.  He  can  veto  measures 
proposed  and  carried  by  the  two  houses  of  legislature,  and 
whatever  has  been  carried  by  majorities  is  not  a  law  till  it 
has  received  the  President's  signature.  He  has  no  vote, 
place,  or  control  in,  or  over  the  legislature  of  the  several 
states,  and  no  power  to  set  aside  their  legislation,  or  the 
action  of  their  governors,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  their  own  state.  He  can  interdict  their 
coinage  of  money,  raising  of  an  army  for  war,  or  treaties 
with  other  states  of  the  Union,  or  other  governments,  but 
he  cannot  send  a  message  or  propose  to  the  legislature  of 
any  one  state  the  enactment  of  a  law,  or  the  abrogation  of 
a  statute,  or  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of 
any  institution,  or  inflict  a  punishment  for  any  violation  of 
any  state  ordinance.  His  private  opinions,  or  the  platform 
of  his  party,  could  not  become  the  rule  of  his  presidential 
action,  which  is  regulated  by  the  Constitution.  His  pro- 
positions, whatever  they  are,  must  be  enacted  by  the  two 
houses  of  legislature  before  he  could  carry  them  out ;  and 
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had  the  senators  and  members  of  Congress  from  the  South 
continued  in  their  place,  they  might  have  frustrated  every 
item  of  his  policy,  or  at  least  embarrassed  its  action.  His 
two  proclamations  respecting  the  slaves  of  masters  in  dis- 
loyal states,  the  one  giving  warning  of  the  other  by  a  period 
of  two  months,  were  issued  in  his  character  of  commander- 
in-chief,  an  ofl&ce  with  which  the  Constitution  invested  him, 
and  which  he  could  only  discharge  towards  a  foreign  enemy, 
or  rebellious'citizens ;  and  they  enforced  only  the  confiscation 
act  of  Congress  against  rebels  in  arms.  The  measure  was 
demanded  by  the  pressure  of  the  war  and  the  urgent  impor- 
tunities of  many  virtuous  citizens  in  private  and  public. 

ISsA  not  such  a  measure  been  adopted,  not  alone  would  the 
rebellion  have  been  strengthened  by  disappointment  among 
able-bodied  slaves,  but  the  sympathies  and  convictions  of 
millions  of  firiends  of  the  slave  would  have  been  turned 
from  the  government  of  the  Union.  The  commander-in- 
chief  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  loyal 
states,  or  to  confiscate  their  nominal  property.  The  Pre- 
sident therefore  did  not  extend  to  them  the  action  of  his 
proclamation.  But  in  the  proper  season  he  addressed  a 
message  to  their  representatives,  urging  that  a  measure  of 
emancipation  should  be  considered  by  them.  Mr.  Lincoln 
explained  to  the  Chicago  deputation  'coming  from  his  own 
state,  not  that  his  private  opinions  had  changed,  but  that 
as  a  faithfnl  man  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  President  he 
must  employ  his  prerogatives  only  in  a  constitutional 
manner  for  maintaining  the  Union ;  and  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  must  proceed  from  the  proper  quarter  before  it 
could  become  an  act  of  his  administration.  In  like  manner, 
his  oath  and  the  demand  of  the  people  constrains  the  Pre- 
sident to  seek  to  preserve  the  territories  of  the  Union  un 
broken  and  undiminished,  as  he  had  received  them  to  keep 
and  not  only  to  punish  rebels  but  protect  many  a  loyal 
citizen  yet  remaining  in  the  States,  where  a  conspiracy  of 
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iraitori  had*  fomented  and  forced  rebellion.  The  conscrip- 
tion was  enacted  by  Congress  as  a  law  at  tbe'tirgent  call  of 
men,  some  of  whom,  sabseqnently  sought  to  employ  it  to 
the  discredit  of  Government,  and  the  men  who  resisted  it 
by  violence  were  doubtlesi^  the  dupes  of  knavish  and 
unprincipled  demagogues.  The  debts  which  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  war,  are  assumed  by  a  loyal  people  who 
prefer  that  the  bonds  for  it  shall  be  paid  by  themselves. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  generals  is  not  only 
gracefully  accepted  by  the  men  themselves  most  personally 
concerned,  but  is  so  far  approved  by  the  whole  people  as 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  never  was  a  President  so  popular 
in  the  United  States. 

The  power  over  the  slave  and  to  maintain  slavery  in  the 
South  had  never  been  touched  by  congressional  legislation  or 
presidential  authority ;  nothing  was  proposed  to  be  done  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  successful  candidate,  or  by  his  supporters. 
The  oppressed  and  crushed  slave  remained  exposed  to  the 
brutality  of  his  tyrant;  though  such  men  as  Senators 
Preston  and  Hammond  had  declared  from  their  places  in 
Congress,  that  if  an  abolitionist  should  come  within  the 
borders  of  their  state,  or  if  chance  should  throw  him  in 
their  way,  he  might  expect  a  felon's  death ;  "notwithstanding 
all  the  interference  of  all  the  governments  on  earth,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Grovemment,  we  will  hang  him."  Thus 
it  was  resolved  by  the  leaders  of  rebellion  that  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  would  be  abolished,  and  a  felon's 
death  would  await  him  who  dared  to  print  or  utter  any 
denial  that  slavery  is  just  or  moral ;  and  in  the  declaration 
of  causes  for  secession  by  Carolina,  the  chief  one  set  forth 
was  "  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  whose  opinions  and  purposes 
are  hostile  to  slavery  ;"  by  this  it  was  asserted,  the  Federal 
government  will  have  become  their  enemy.  The  pre- 
rogative of  a  free  election  was  therefore  denied  to  the 
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Korth ;  and  farther  it  was  declared,  that  as  the  North  did 
xtot  act  efficiently  in  catching  Aigitive  slaves  and  returning 
ihem  to  slavery,  the  constitutional  compact  had  been  de- 
Hberatelj  broken,  and  South  Carolina  was  released  from 
her  obligations. 

"  Thus,  then,  it  stands.  The  South,  stimulated  by  self- 
interest,  saw  that  an  experiment  which  never  had  succeeded 
in  the  world  before,  was  about  to  fail  here  also  ;  the  experi- 
ment of  maintaining  in  perpetuity,  side  by  side,  under  the 
same  government,  two  conflicting  labour  systems.  She 
saw  that  her  'philosophical  truth'  must  be  accepted  as  the 
comer-stone,  or  else  altogether  rejected  by  the  builders. 
She  saw  that  the  North  would  not  accept  it.  She  saw  that 
pubHc  opinion  at  the  North  would  continue  to  condemn  it 
as  sinful  and  unchristian.  She  saw  that  the  North  would 
never  consent  to  have  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
suspended  throughout  half  the  republic.  She  saw  that  the 
pride  of  the  NorQi  would  never  submit  to  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  making  Anti-Slavery  opinions  a 
disqualification  for  the  Presidency.  She  saw  that  under 
any  plan  of  reconstruction  short  of  assimilation  of  labour 
systems,  fagitive-slave  law  difficulties  would  increase,  in 
number  and  bitterness,  year  after  year. 

"Between  Slavery  and  National  Unity  was  her  only 
choice.  She  selected  and  emblazoned  Slavery ;  drew  the 
Bword,  and  severed  the  political  bonds  which  connected  her 
with  the  Free  States. 

"  The  men  of  the  North  say,  *  Shall  we  tempt  her  again 
into  fellowship  by  an  offer  to  restore  to  her  her  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  a  promise  to  maintain  intact  her  system 
of  slave-labour  ? '  Vanquished,  exhausted,  but  with  her 
convictions  unchanged,  she  might  agree  to  such  an  armis- 
tice. Permanent  she  knows  well  it  could  never  be ;  but 
she  knows  also  the  vast  advantage,  in  her  present  prostrate 
condition,  of  two  or  three  years'  breathing  time.  Shall  wo 
offer  her  an  opportunity  so  excellent  to  recruit  her  strength 
and  replenish  her  resources  ? 

"  ITie  ninth  section  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  commonly 
called  the '  Confiscation  Act,'  approved  July  17,  1862,  reads 
thus: — 
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"  *  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping 
from  such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the 
armv;  and  all  slaves  captured  from  such  persons  or  deserted 
by  them  and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ;  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  or 
being  within  ant/  place  occupied  by  Rebel  forces  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  forces  of  tlie  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  cap- 
tives of  war,  and  shall  be  for  ever  free  of  their  servitude, 
and  not  again  held  as  slaves.' 

"  By  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  already  cited,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionary  states  are,  in  law,  per- 
sons 'engaged  in  rebellion.'  Therefore,  all  refugee  slaves  from 
insurrectionary  states  are,  by  this  statute,  declared  free. 

M  Further :  as  all  the  insurrectionary  states  have  been 
*  occupied  by  Rebel  forces,'  and  as  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that,  if  we  prevail  against  the  South,  all  these  states 
not  already  '  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States'  will 
hereafter  be  so  occupied,  it  follows  that,  by  the  operation 
of  this  law,  all  the  slaves  in  the  insurrectionary  states,  even 
if  no  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  ever  been  issued, 
would,  before  the  end  of  the  war,  have  probably  been  en- 
titled to  freedom. 

"  Strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  statute,  and  going 
only  so  far  beyond  it  as  to  declare  slaves  in  portions  of  the 
insurrectionary  states  not  yet  *  occupied  by  forces  of  the 
United  States,'  to  be  free  in  advance  of  such  occupation, 
has  been  the  President's  action  in  the  premises.  Let  us 
glance  at  that  action. 

"  On  the  25th  of  July,  1862,  the  President,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act  jusfc  quoted,  issued  a  Proclamation  warning  all 
insurgents  to  return  to  their  allegiance  within  sixty  days, 
on  pain  of  certain  forfeitures  and  seizures. 

"  Thie  warning  proving  ineffectual,  the  President,  when 
the  sixty  days'  notice  had  expired,  issued  a  second  Procla- 
mation, declaring  that  the  slaves  held  within  any  state, 
which  on  the  1st  of  January  then  succeeding  should  still 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  *  shall  be  then, 
thenceforth,  and  for  ever  free.' 

"  On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  *  by  virtue  of  the  power 
in  him  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
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"Sayj  of  the  XJoited  States/  lie  declared  certain  states, 
namely  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  G^rgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia-^ 
certain  parishes  in  Louisiana  and  certain  counties  in  Virginia 
excepted — to  be  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States : 
and  he  Airther  declared  that  all  slaves  in  the  said  ten  states, 
with  the  exceptions  aforesaid,  ^  are,  and  henceforward  shall 
be,  free.' 

^<  Were  these  proclamations  legal  ?  Had  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  issue  them  ? 

*^  Our  Supreme  Court,  in  the  decision  already  alluded 
to,  thus  endorses  a  well-known  law  of  war : — *  The  right  of 
one  belligerent  not  only  to  coerce  the  other  by  direct  force, 
but  also  to  cripple  his  resources  by  the  seizure  or  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  is  a  necessary  result  of  a  state  of  war.' 
Or,  as  Vattel  has  it : — *  We  have  a  right  to  deprive  our 
enemy  of  his  possessions,  of  everything  which  may  augment 
his  strength,  and  enable  him  to  make  war.' 

"  Humanity  bids  us  respect  the  private  property  of 
non-combatants.  It  is  barbarous  to  bum  or  pillage  dwell- 
ings, to  lay  waste  farms,  to  destroy  public  edifices,  not 
military.  But  if  property  of  an  enemy  be  of  a  dangerous 
character,  so  that  its  existence  imperils  the  success  of  the 
war,  or  if  it  be  such  as  has  been,  or  may  be  used  with 
effect  against  us  to  prolong  the  war,  we  violate  the  clearest 
dictates  of  prudence  if  we  neglect  any  opportunity  to  de- 
prive the  enemy  of  it.  Thus  of  ammunition,  of  quarter- 
master's, and  commissary  stores.  Thus,  also,  of  forts, 
entrenchments,  and  the  like.  Let  us  apply  these  principles 
in  the  present  case. 

"  Certain  of  our  public  enemies  with  the  same  rights 
(and  no  other)  as  alien  enemies  have,  held  on  the  first  day 
of  January  la^,  within  the  above-named  insurrectionary 
states,  claims  to  the  service  or  labour  for  life  of  some  three 
millions  of  persons. 

"  This  class  of  claims  is,  beyond  all  eUe,  such  pro- 
perty as  imperils  military  success,  such  as  '  augments  the 
enemy's  strength,'  such  as  *  enables  him  to  make  war,'  nay, 
gives  him  aid  on  a  scale  so  vast,  that  without  it  the  war 
would  already,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  have  been 
brought  to  a  close.     It  is  not,  indeed,  quartermaster's  and 
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commissaiy  stores,  bnt  it  is  that  which  supplies  both. 
It  is  not  forts  or  entrenchments,  bnt  it  serves  to  bnild 
the  one,  and  throw  np  the  other.  We  cannot  more  effec- 
toallj  *  cripple  the  resonrces'  of  the  enemy,  than  by  de- 
stroying it. 

'*  Nor  is  this  aU.  The  dangerons  character  of  this  pro- 
perty is  attested  by  the  enemy  himself.  He  acknowleages 
that  Jefferson  prophesied  triily,  when  he  predicted  that 
this  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  old  Union  wonld  split. 
The  owners  of  these  claims  themselves  declare  them  to 
have  been  the  immediate  canse  of  the  war.  What  chance 
tlLftve  we  of  domestic  tranqnillity  while  they  exist  ?  There 
is — ^in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  —no  security  for 
peace  or  loyalty  from  a  slave  state. 

"  Does  international  law  exempt  such  claims  from 
seizure  ?  Are  they  not  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  an  enemy's 
property  ?  Vattel  expressly  tells  us  : — *  Among  the  things 
belonging  to  the  enemy  are  likewise  incorporeal  things — 
all  his  rights,  claims,  and  debts.' 

"  Therefore,  the  Confiscation  Act,  including  its  ninth 
lection,  already  quoted,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  war. 

"Therefore,  too,  our  Commander-in-Chief  was  in  his 
right  when  he  took  and  cancelled  the  claims  to  service  and 
labour  in  the  insurrectionary  states.  The  law  of  nations 
sanctions  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  By  that  instru- 
ment three  miQions  of  slaves  were  legally  set  free.  The 
deed  is  done — righteously,  lawfully  done.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  people  are  working  as  slaves  still ;  but  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  they  are  freedmen.  Our  own  right  to 
freedom  is  not  better  than  theirs. 

"  This  deed,  demanded  alike  by  prudence  and  justice, 
forms  an  era  in  our  national  history.  It  severed  the 
past  from  the  future.  It  substantially  changed,  of  neces- 
sity, the  policy  of  the  government.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  war,  Congress  proposed,  and  the  majority  of  the 
nation  expected,  as  the  issue  of  this  contest,  a  mere  re- 
habilitation, with  Southern  laws  and  Southern  institu- 
tions re- acknowledged  in  their  pristine  form.  Again  and 
again  warning  was  given,  and  the  return  of  the  insuiv 
gents  to  their  loyal  duty  on  these  conditions  was  urged 
npon  them.     But  their  hearts  were  hardened,  and  they 
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would  not.  By  their  obstinate  perversity  they  closed  the 
door  against  fliemselves.  They  persevered  in  their  con- 
spiracy against  public  law  nntU  Emancipation  became  an 
imperative  measnre  of  self-defence.  Let  ns  not  take  credit 
to  ourselves  for  generous  philanthropy.  The  South,  reck- 
less and  blind,  was  the  unwitting  agent  of  human  liberty. 
And  thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  very  effort,  by 
armed  treason,  to  perpetuate  an  abuse  has  been  the  means 
of  effecting  its  eradication. 

"  That  which  might  have  been  can  no  longer  be.  When 
politicians  talk  now  of  reconstruction,  with  the  *  peculiar 
institution'  of  the  South  lefb  intact,  the  words  are  nothing 
else  but  a  mischievous  mystification.  If  the  South  conquer, 
she  may,  by  superior  force,  hold  as  slaves  the  negroes  who 
shall  remain  to  her,  though  by  our  laws  they  are  free.  But 
for  us  there  is  no  longer  a  peculiar  institution  in  any  of  the 
insnrrectionary  states  to  be  left  intact.  We  can  build  up 
anew  that  peculiar  institution ;  not  legally,  it  is  very  true, 
for  neither  the  President,  nor  Congress,  nor  any  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  land,  has  any  more  authoriiy  to  consign  a 
freeman  to  slavery  than  they  have  to  hang  him  without 
crime  or  trial ;  but  we  may  build  it  up,  if  we  have  power 
enough,  or  connive  at  it  if  we  are  shameless  enough ;  just 
as  a  highwayman  may  seize  a  purse,  or  a  burglar  cany  off 
a  basket  of  silver-ware." 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    POPULATION  WHO    HlYE  AN    INTEREST    AND   VOICE   IN    THE 

QUESTION. 

The  Census  Tables  in  ^*  The  National  Almanac  and  Annual 
Record"  of  the  United  States  for  1863,  supplies  an  analysis 
of  the  nationality  and  occupation  of  immigrants  arriving 
in  that  country  from  1820  to  1860.  Among  the  curiosities 
are  the  facts  that  the  class  containing  872,317,  the  greatest 
number,  is  designated  '^  labourers  ;*'  while  the  class  of 
"  farmers"  numbers  764,837.  "  Mechanics"  are  reckoned 
407,524,  besides  shoemakers,  tailors,  weavers,  spinners> 
engineers,  printers,  painters,  masons,  hatters,  millers,  and 
butchers,  altogether  26,175.  There  are  29,484  mariners; 
89,967  miners ;  5246  seamstresses  and  milliners ;  actors 
are  588  ;  clerks,  3882;  lawyers  and  physicians,  9875;  manu- 
facturers, 3120;  teachers,  1528;  artists,  2490;  musicians, 
729,  and  clergymen,  4326.  It  might  be  an  interesting 
question  which  collegiate  institutions  supplied  the  greatest 
proportion  of  these  emigrant  clergymen.  Bakers  are  com- 
puted, 1272 ;  servants,  49,494 ;  other  occupations,  26,206  ; 
and  2,978,599,  have  no  specific  occupation. 

During  the  period  from  1820  till  1860  the  total  number 
of  aliens  who  entered  the  United  States  was  5,062,414 ; 
while  others  of  American  descent,  returned  to  their  birth- 
place, wero  397,007.  Great  Britain,  including  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  British  America,  contri- 
buted as  their  quota  2,866,016  of  this  vast  mass.  Germany 
and  Prussia  sent  1,546,476 ;  France,  208,063 ;  China,  41,443, 
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and  the  West  Indies,  40,487 ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  36,129 ; 
Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Portugal,  altogether 
contributed  55,853.  But  Poland  has  sent  only  1659,  and 
Russia,  1374;  while  Switzerland  swelled  her  numbers  to 
87,733,  and  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  etc.,  added  13,920.  South 
and  Central  America  gave  24,935 ;  besides  other  fractional 
items;  180,854  are  reported  as  having  arrived  without 
stating  from  what  country  they  had  departed ;  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  were  wives  and  children.  One  of  the  in- 
genious defenders  of  the  South  assumes,  with  more  plausi- 
bility than  truth,  that  these  races  commingled  give  as  their 
product  ''two  peoples,  originating  from  ancestors  so  different 
and  with  such  differences  of  opinions,  habits,  institutions, 
laws,  and  feelings,  and  occupying  for  centitries  (!)  regions 
so  distinct  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  live  together 
peaceably  for  ever."  Surely  the  premise  does  not  warrant 
80  curt  a  conclusion. 

An  American  commentator,  in  the  most  dispassionate 
manner,  criticises  the  alleged  phenomena  and  their  physical 
antagonism : — 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  drawing  of  this 
imaginary  line  of  races  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
states;  it  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  Virginia  was  first 
settled  by  the  younger  sons  of  English  gentlemen,  persons 
who,  cut  off  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture  from  inheriting 
their  paternal  estates,  sought  to  found  others  for  themselves 
in  the  New  World,  and,  regarding  manual  labour  as  dis- 
graceful to  gentle  blood,  gladly  welcomed  the  Dutch  captain 
who,  in  August,  1620,  introduced  the  first  cargo  of  Africans, 
in  whom  the  colonists  thought  they  discerned  a  better  sub- 
stitute for  the  English  peasantry  than  the  comparatively 
few  and  discontented  whites  they  had  been  able  to  "  spirit** 
away  from,  the  mother  country.  It  is  equally  true  that 
Massachusetts  was  first  settled  by  the  Puritans,  men  in 
whose  souls  the  spirit  of  Hampden  and  Cromwell  was 
reflected, — men  of  a  stem  theology,  who  had  small  love  for 
kings  and  aristocrats,  and  who  regarded  all  toil  as  honour- 
able,— ^men  who  had  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  settlers 
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of  Souiih  Carolina,  who  enjoyed  the  partnership  and  patron- 
age of  Shaftesbury,  Monk,  Clarendon,  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
other  favourite  courtiers  whose  rapacity  obtained  from  the 
debauched  Charles  II.  the  grant  of  all  lands  lying  between 
twenty-nine  degrees  and  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans. 
But  to  contend  that  the  two  Anglican  classes — for  they  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  races — ^which  thus  first  settled  the 
English  possessions  in  America  have  ever  since  maintained 
their  distinction,  and  now  divide  the  country  between  North 
and  South,  is  simple  folly.  Ten  other  and  mainly  distinct 
peoples  have  been  mingling  their  blood  and  ideas  with  the 
two  antagonistic  English  stocks.  The  waves  of  Dutch, 
German,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and  Sclavonic  races  have 
flowed  over  the  South  as  well  as  over  the  North.  Before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  Huguenots 
had  settled  in  both  sections  of  the  country.  Massachusetts 
owes  to  a  Huguenot  the  far-fenGied  Fanuil  Hall,  in  Boston, 
fondly  termed  *the  cradle  of  liberty;'  while  in  South 
Carouna,  in  the  revolution,  it  was  a  Huguenot,  Judith 
Manigault,  who  gave  his  entire  fortune  for  the  service  of 
the  country  which  had  given  his  mother  a  shelter  from  the 
religious  fury  of  Louis  XTV.  America  presents  the  spec- 
tacle, not  *of  two  peoples'  'occupying  for  centuries' 
distinct  regions,  but  of  twelve  or  fifteen  peoples  who,  con- 
stantly intermingling  for  less  than  two  centuries,  have 
formed  a  peculiar  race,  observing  no  geographical  boun- 
daries, and  divided  in  opinion  now  only  upon  one  question, 
».tf.,  the  dignity  or  the  disgracefulness  of  labour." 

The  connection  between  English  Puritans  and  Noncon- 
formists, the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
the  present  population,  not  alone  of  New  England,  but  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Western  states,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  allusion.  As  old  England  inspired  her  children, 
who  peopled  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Vermontt 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  with  their  endurance  and 
love  of  liberty,  so  has  her  descendant  animated  the  vigorous 
and  enterprising  colonists  in  Western  lands.  It  may  bo 
true  that  Illinois  and  Indiana  received  their  early  settlers 
from  among  the  poor  whites  of  Kentucky ;  and  that,  hayinflr 
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a  fbn  knowledge  of  the  aLave-xnaster's  mclination  to  rid 
himself  of  the  burden  of  snpporting  aged  negroes,  they  ex- 
pected an  emigration  of  coloured  paupers  along  the  frontier 
of  their  states ;  and  therefore  enacted  in  their  state  consti- 
tation,  as  slavery  was  excluded  from  their  territories  by 
the  Missouri  compromise,  that  no  person  of  colour,  though 
free,  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship  within  their  limits. 
But  during  the  last  fifteen  years  a  yery  different  class  of 
settlers  have  resorted  to  their  prairies  and  forest-lands,  and 
haye  rendered  the  exclusive  law  almost  an  obsolete  statute, 
and  the  110,000  of  inhabitants  in  Chicago  can  too  well  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  free  labour  to  exclude  any  man  able 
and  willing  to  work.  In  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  the  men  of  New  England  lineage  and  sympathies 
abound,  as  in  Milwaukie,  Dubuque,  and  every  other  rising 
town.  '  The  Border  Ruffians'  of  Missouri  found  many  men, 
like  Captain  John  Brown,  ready  to  contest  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  that  debateable  land ;  while  Detroit,  which 
has  increased  during  ten  years  by  more  than  117  per  cent. — 
giving  about  50,000  where  only  21,000  were  previously — 
witnesses  the  enterprise  of  Old  Englanders  and  New 
Englanders,  too,  in  her  pathway  upon  the  mighty  lakes, 
gathering  their  waters  from  other  regions  and  lakes  which 
border  her  own  state,  Michigan.  A  striking  fact  is  de- 
duced from  the  census  of  the  decade  ending  1850 ;  609,371 
were  found  in  the  Free  states,  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
Slave  states,  and  206,638  bom  in  the  Free  states  were 
found  in  the  Slave  states ;  and,  since  the  white  population  of 
the  Free  states  is  double  that  of  the  Slave  states,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  proportion  of  whites  moving  from  slavery  is 
six  times  greater  than  that  of  whites  moving  into  slavery. 

In  this  simple  fact  is  disclosed  something  of  the  aversion 
to  the  domestic  institution  which  is  aroused  even  in  the 
Slave  states.  But  another  humiliating  feature  occurs  in 
what  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  New  England  men,  who 


9VigmW  i&to  Slave  states,  become  the  greatest  oppressors  of 
tW  ^Ye>  aud  are  the  bitterest  opponents  to  the  abolition  of 
atave^'y,  or  to  the  claims  of  the  Federal  iinion. 

The  older  states,  however,  retain  their  original  and 
diatinotiYe  characteristics,  while  manifesting  adventitions 
peovdiaritiea,  derived  firoin  fresh  immigrations.  Dutch 
aames  and  associations  linger  in  New  York,  amidst  the 
ooamopolitan  lineaments  which  are  derived  from  her  nni- 
yersal  commerce  and  facilities  for  navigation.  Gentile  and 
Jew,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Presbyterian  in  multiplied 
phases,  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  French,  Dutch,  German, 
Negro  and  Caucasian,  Greek  and  Chinese,  Asiatic  and 
South  American  people  her  crowded  streets,  and  mingle  in 
the  turmoil  of  her  commerce,  or  in  her  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment and  religion.  New  Jersey  is  more  like  a  rural 
province  of  the  states  attached  to  New  York  than  like  a 
separate  state.  She  was  settled  in  1627,  and  contains 
072,035  of  a  population ;  while  the  population  of  New  York 
numbers  8,851,563,  and  was  settled  in  1609.  Delaware 
was  settled  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  by  a  grant  to  Lord  Dela- 
ware, 1627,  and  contains  only  112,216,  of  whom  19,829  are 
coloured  and  free.  There  are  also  1798  slaves,  three-fifths 
of  them  residing  in  one  county.  It  is  believed,  however, 
they  are  rapidly  making  themselves  scarce.  In  area  and 
population  this  state  ranks  thirty-second  of  the  whole,  and 
does  not  increase  the  improvement  of  her  lands  in  propor- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  states.  Maryland  received  her 
name  before  she  was  recognized  as  a  governing  body. 
Among  her  687,000  of  a  population  are  80,000  free  coloured 
persons  and  87,190  slaves;  but  the  latter  are  escaping 
without  the  pursuit  of  a  frigitive  slave  law,  in  thousands 
apparently,  to  the  relief  of  their  former  owners.  Baltimore 
is  the  crown  of  Maryland's  fame  and  influence,  and  its 
commerce  has  rapidly  increased  in  recent  times ;  while  her 
population  has  risen,  in  ten  years,  from  169,054  to  212,418. 
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Secession  procliyities  liave,  howeyer,  marred  her  repntation. 
Her  neighbour  state,  Pennsylvania,  settled  under  the 
auspices  of  William  Penn,  as  a  Mend  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
1682,  contains  a  population  of  2,906,115.  She  has  the 
same  area  as  New  York,  46,000  sqnare  miles.  Philadelphia 
contains  562,529,  an  increase,  dnring  ten  years,  of  222,484 ; 
while  Pittsbnrg  and  its  snbnrbs  contain  100,000,  all  rejoic- 
ing in  their  power  to  labour,  and  in  the  reward  of  their  work. 

Philadelphia  strikes  a  stranger  as  possessing  the  capa- 
city for  increase  and  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants  equal 
to  what  any  other  city  in  the  Union  enjoys,  and  the  elite  of 
the  residents  there  manifest  the  manners  of  a  people  who 
live  in  their  birth-place  and  among  their  kindred.  They 
are  Americans,  and  occupy  themselves  in  matters  which 
claim  their  sympathies,  yet  are  they  observant  of  the  rites 
of  hospitality.  The  educational  statistics  of  the  city  are 
reported  as,  347  schools  :  denominated  as,  high  schools  2, 
granmiar  schools  57,  unclassified  schools  48,  secondary  59, 
and  primary  181.  Institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the 
blind,  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children,  and  insane 
hospitals,  all  evince  a  philanthropic  provision  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  They  have  also  a  supply  of  correc- 
tional institutions  for  all  criminal  classes,  white  and 
coloured.  Their  prisons  are  conducted  on  benevolent  prin- 
ciples, and  are  intended  to  reclaim  even  more  than  to 
punish.  There  was  in  the  census  reported  of  the  state,  an 
excess  of  white  males  in  the  whole  population  of  6626, 
while  there  was  an  excess  of  coloured  females  of  4103 ;  pro- 
bably the  war  has  altered  the  proportions  in  the  sexes. 

Massachusetts  was  the  home  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  thoagh  her  area  hardly  reaches  a  sixth  part  of  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  her  population  is  1,231,066,  approach- 
ing to  nearly  the  half  of  Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  New  York.  Her  first  settlement  was  in  1620.  The 
population  is  not  so  nearly  balanced  in  the  sexes  as  was 
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Pexmsjlvania,  the  females  exceeding  the  males  by  37,640. 
The  coloured  population  numbers  9602.  The  state  ranks 
first  in  density  and  in  absolute  increase  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  square  mile  of  all  American  states,  and  takes  rank 
after  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  manufacturing  pro- 
duction. The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  state  was  232,  and  their  aggregate  circulation 
was  102,000,760  copies.  Its  criminal  and  educational  sta- 
tistics exceed  in  detail  and  abundance  every  other  state  in 
the  Union.  The  joint-stock  companies,  fire  and  life  assur- 
ance, railroad  companies,  represent  an  amount  of  capital 
which  can  hardly  be  credited,  and  is,  perhaps,  unequalled 
not  only  in  the  Union,  but  in  any  equal  extent  of  popula- 
tion anywhere.  Taking  along  with  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  we 
have  the  homes  and  the  race  of  New  England.  The  area 
of  these  four  latter  states  extends  to  24,235  square  miles, 
together  with  Massachusetts,  embracing  82,000  square 
miles;  their  gross  population  amounts  to  1,275,956,  to 
which,  if  we  add  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  the 
number  will  be  2,507,022.  The  excess  of  female  population 
in  these  four  states  was  17,645,  which,  added  to  the  excess 
in  Massachusetts,  would  make  55,285  more  women  than 
men  in  these  five  states  prior  to  the  war.  Probably  this 
feature  of  New  England  statistics  arises  from  the  adven- 
turous colonizing  spirit  of  the  people,  which  leads  to  the 
&ct  that  New  England  men  are  found  in  every  state  of  the 
Union.  There  is  less  proportionate  accession  to  the  native 
bom  inhabitants  in  these  states  from  emigration  than  in 
other  parts  of  America,  and  the  coloured  population,  though 
generally  in  better  condition  of  life,  seems  to  be  not  so 
numerous  as  in  states  more  toward  the  South.  There  are 
more  towns  in  these  states,  and  the  population  is  more  dis- 
posed to  draw  together,  than  in  the  Western  states.  The 
residences  of  the  people  are  all  superior  to  the  towns  of 
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the  old  coontiy,  and  the  streets  and  snbnrbs  are  more 
tastefolly  laid  out  and  have  more  of  the  appearance  of  inr 
dependence  and  comfcnt  than  do  the  country  towns  of  Eng^ 
land.  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  Salem, 
Springfield,  Norwich,  Lanrence,  and  Lowell,  with  many 
other  thriving  and  increasingly  populous  towns,  appear  the 
homes  of  a  wealthy  and  almost  aristocratic  yeomanry ; 
while  Boston  sits  as  queen  in  the  midst  of  all,  with  her 
snborbB  containing  probably  250,000  inhabitants,  and  pre- 
senting streets,  and  squares,  and  drives,  and  contrasts  of 
town  and  country,  of  water  and  land,  interspersed  with 
public  buildings,  monuments,  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions ;  she  has  more  the  air  of  a  new  edition  of  a  quaint  old 
prosperous  city  than  any  other  place  in  America,  Her 
citizens  impress  the  stranger  with  the  idea  that  they  are  all 
homogeneous,  that  they  have  been  bom  there,  and  have 
known  and  assimilated  with  each  other  from  boyhood,  and 
retain  a  living  interest  in  each  other's  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. Female  society  exercises  a  most  benignant  influence 
in  aUher  associations,  and  give  heart  and  attractions  to  the 
homes  of  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers. 

The  state  of  Maine  skirts  the  seaboard  as  &r  east  as 
the  boundary  of  British  possessions  in  New  Brunswick, 
was  originally  a  portion  of  Massachusetts,  but  now,  as  a 
separate  state,  extends  over  31,S'66  square  miles,  and 
contains  628,276  inhabitants,  a  people  brave  and  loyal. 
They  are  truly  by  descent  and  association  entitled  to 
be  classed  as  the  sons  of  New  England,  and  the  kindred  of 
the  Puritan  fathers.  Many  of  the  present  families  have 
joined  the  original  emigrants,  and  have  contributed  to 
refresh  and  strengthen  the  tide  of  English  feelings. 

The  genial  sympathy  between  Old  and  New  Englanders, 
notwithstanding  revolutionary  feuds  and  a  brief  war  fever  in 
1812  and  1813,  runs  deep,  and  evinces  its  strength  even  in 
complaints  of  seeming  alienation  in  the  present  struggle. 


T)^  fimotion  whicK  ^{Hr<Mche8  iiritatioii,  and  breaks  oat  in 
I^SkgUft^  of  diapkaBore^  is  the  consequence  of  disappoint- 
SMut  aud  sorrow.     Tke  people  are  vexed  to  think  that  those 
whom  they  had  regarded  as  their  own  kindred,  and  loved 
aa  an  elder  though  absent  brother,  should  misapprehend  or 
\  suspect  their  conduot  toward  the  slave  and  the  suffering^ 
They  had  expected  that  England  would  remember  how 
Massachusetts  had  borne  reproach  and  calumny  for  the 
sake  of  the  oppressed  negro.     Connecticut  contains  8627 
free  coloured  inhabitants,  and  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
have  not  had  a  slave  in  all  their  territories  since  the  year 
1800,  though  the  people  of  these  states  have  helped  many 
thousands  who  were  slaves  to  the  land  of  freedom  by  their 
underground  railway. 

Their  English  ancestry  were  men  who  loved  their 
country,  though  they  sought  to  love  and  serve  their  God 
with  a  more  fervent  seal.  In  their  temporary  exile,  to 
which  persecuting  prelates  and  benighted  rulers  had  driven 
ihem,  when  they  sought  a  European  home,  they  witnessed 
with  regret  the  amalgamation  of  their  offspring  with  the 
blood  of  other  nations,  and  the  lisping  speech  of  their 
children  in  foreign  languages.  They  thought  in  and  re- 
sponded to  the  utterances  of  their  mother  tongue.  Their 
English  accent  had  for  them  a  thrill  of  tenderness,  and  a 
power  of  expression  belonging  to  no  other  dialect.  They 
had  a  sacred  preference  for  the  English  Sabbath  and  its 
solemnities,  the  hours  and  assemblies  of  English  worship, 
and  the  feUowship  of  English  hearts  in  the  house  of  God ; 
and,  therefore,  since  they  could  not  return  to  England  to 
renew  these  sacred  pleasures  they  separated  themselves  ibr 
a  farther  exile,  and  sought  to  find  a  land  which  should  be 
their  own,  and  a  community  with  whom  they  could  worship 
under  their  own  vine  and  under  their  own  fig-tree.  They 
embarked  for  Plymouth  Bock  that  they  might  plant  a  New 
England,  and  carried  their  own  language,  and  its  litera- 
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tare,  and  its  stores  of  hallowed  devotion,  its  treasures  of 
theologj-,  and  its  prioelesa  gem  the  English  Bible. 

The  noble  priaciplea  which  sustained  their  Pnritan 
Bnceatry,  separated  themselves  as  a  peculiar  people.  These 
stalwart  sons  of  liberty  were  moral  giants,  fitted  to  mould 
the  destinies  of  the  world ;  they  took  precedence  of  thsir 
tunes,  and  antedated  the  history  of  freedom  by  centnriea. 
They  broadcast  among  other  nations  the  seeds  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,  and  hedged  ronnd  the  plantations  of  an 
exotic  race,  by  the  principles  of  mntnal  right,  popular  suf- 
frage, administrative  responsibility,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  as  claiming  for  religion  superiority  to  civil 
control,  and  bringing  it  within  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
"Pi in  alone  who  is  King  of  kings,  and  whose  right  it  is 
thus  to  reign.  The  wild  woods  of  America  heard  and  wel- 
comed the  heralds  of  such  principles ;  and  opening  their 
bosoms  to  the  exiles  who  sought  their  shores  for  refuge, 
gave  them  a  home  and  ultimately  a  dominion  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  travels  in  the 
greatness  of  its  strength  from  the  shores  of  Newfouniiland 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  California.* 


•  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  '  they  were  not  men  of 
letters  ;'  that  they  could  not  defend  themselves,  or  that  they 
ever  evinced  any  '  contempt  for  human  learning.'  We  can- 
not admit  the  reproach  against  an  Owen,  a  Howe,  a  Baiter, 
a  Milton,  or  a  Mirvell.  They  might,  indeed,  have  failed  to 
cultivate  the  lofty  and  pompous  eloquence  which  distin- 
guished the  hollow  hypocrisy  of  Charles  the  First,  and  they 
might  loathe  and  deprecate  the  easy  good  breeding  in 
which  the  harlot  court  of  Charles  the  Second  paraded  its 
vices.  But  their  treasure  was  not  concealed  in  a  leaden 
chest  —  as  witness  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson's  '  Memoirs,' 
Andrew  Marvoll's  '  Rehearsal  Transposed,'  and  Milton's 
prose  writings,  or  hia  '  Paradise  Lost.'  The  men  who 
roused  England  to  resistance,  who  directed  their  measures 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years,  who  formed,  out 
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The  theology,  books  of  devotion,  psalmody,  and  experi- 
moniiil  religion,  the  sacred  literature,  which  flowed  fi:t>ni 
Puritanic  sources  and  in  Nonconformist  channels,  were  an 
heir-loom  and  a  valued  inheritance  to  these  children  of 


of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  most  martial  army 
Europe  had  ever  seen ;  who  trampled  down  church,  king, 
and  aristocracy,  because  they  resisted  or  waged  a  war  of 
extermination;  who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic 
sedition  and  rebellion,  formed  and  plotted  by  the  monarchies 
of  Europe,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics. 
To  civil  and  military  affairs  they  brought  a  coolness  of 
judgment  and  an  inmiutability  of  purpose  which  were  the 
effects  rather  than  the  pretensions  of  religious  zeal.  The 
intensity  of  this  feeling  made  them  tranquil  on  eveiy  other 
matter.  This  one  overpowering  sentiment  subjected  to 
itself  pity  and  revenge,  ambition  and  fear.  Religion  was 
all;  for  it,  death  had  lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure  its 
charms.  Their  smiles,  their  tears,  their  raptures,  and  their 
sorrows  were  not  in  relation  to  the  things  of  this  world. 
Their  minds,  cleared  from  every  vulgar  passion  and  pre- 
judice, had  been  raised  by  their  generous  enthusiasm  above 
the  influence  of  danger  and  corruption. 

"  The  compound  character  of  the  Puritan  has  been 
exaggerated,  though  with  a  colour  of  truth,  when,  by  an 
eloquent  antithesis,  it  is  said,  he  dared  to  set  his  foot  on 
the  scafibld  of  his  king,  yet  prostrated  himself  before  his 
Maker  in  the  dust.  Amid  his  self-abasement,  his  peni- 
tence, and  grateful  fervour,  he  sustained  a  lofby  bearing — 
calm,  inflexible,  and  sagacious.  In  his  devotional  retire- 
ment his  prayers  were  mingled  with  groans  and  tears ;  in 
his  meditations,  if  he  heard  not,  yet  had  he  communion 
with  the  songs  of  seraphs  and  the  lyres  of  angels ;  and  by  the 
eye  of  faith  he  caught  a  vision  of  the  land  which  was  very 
fSar  ofi*,  and  beheld  the  eternal  Eling  in  his  beauty.  It  was 
no  reproach  to  Fleetwood  that  he  should  cry  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  soul  because  he  thought,  for  a  season,  that  God 
had  hid  his  face  from  him.  But  it  is  a  distortion  to  repre- 
sent the  generous  Vane  as  thinking  himself  entrusted  with 
the  sceptre  of  the  TnillppniA.!  year. 
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England.  The  Toproductioiis  from  tlie  pens  of  the  Stod- 
darts,  Mathers,  Edwards,  Hopkiiis,  and  Bellamys,  proved 
the  richness  of  the  original  seed  and  the  carefdlness  of  the 
caltore,    and  served   to  endear  the  exiled  race  to  their 


**  If  ever  a  dominant  party  arose  among  men  who,  nn- 
inspired,  might  be  presumed  qualified,  these  were  the  men 
to  consolidate  reli^ons  empire,  to   determine  a  national 
religion,  and  establish  a  church  with  creed  and  formularies 
for  the  people.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  among  them  were 
miUenarians   contending  for  the    recognition  of   a  fifth 
monarchy,  for  the  secular  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  or  for  banding  together  all  the  nations  in  solemn 
leagne  and  covenant  as  the  sworn  subjects  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     They  had  been  nursed  in  the  thoughts  of 
doing  battle  for  their  religion,  for  their  altars,  and  *  their 
hearths  set  firce;'  they  had  gone  forth  to  war  carrying  their 
Bible  in   one  hand  and  their  broadsword  in  the  other. 
Their  camp  was  a  sanctuary,  their  battalions  companies  of 
the  saints,  and  their  officers  thought  it  no  disparagement 
to  be  the  pastors  of  their  troop,  the  spiritual  advisers  and 
comforters  of  their  armed  subordinates,  whom  they  ac- 
counted their  brethren  in  the  Lord,  and  admitted  as  fellow- 
heirs  to  the  communion  of  believers.     Their  watchword 
was,  *  For  God  and  his  church ;'  their  war  shout,  *  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;'  and  their  song  of  victory, 
Jifon  nobis,  Domine.    When  the  spoil  was  divided  it  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  and  the  power  ac- 
quired was  deemed  a  sacred  trust  deposited,  for  which  the 
possessor  was  responsible  to  the  King  of  Idngs.     Fairfax 
and  Manchester  fought  and  prayed  for  Presbytery  and  the 
Covenant ;  Lockhart  and  Whitelock,  ambassadors,  carried 
with  them  into  other  lands  the  insignia  of  the  conventicle 
and  the  formulce  of  Puritan  worship ;  Blake  ploughed  the 
main,  carrying  the  flag  of  England  in  triumph  over  every 
sea,  as  the  admiral  of  Cromwell,  and  the  guardian  of  Eng- 
land ;   Sir  Matthew  Hale  searched  for  precedents,  took  the 
engagements,  and  presided  at  the  Common  Picas  for  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Governor  of  Duljlin,  severally  communed  as  pri- 
vate members  of  an  Independent  and  Baptist  church,  while 
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&iherland;  while  Owen,  Baxter,  Watts,  Doddridge, 
Erakine,  GiUiee,  WKitfield,  and  Wesley  maintained  the 
interoonrae.  BeHgion  consecrated  the  filial  and  parental 
bonds,  but  philosophy,  historj,  science,  law,  and  works  of 
genins  flowed  in  refireshing  streams  between  the  nascent 
states  and  the  old  oonntrj.  And  still  the  language  is  one, 
and  serves  to  extend  the  inflnence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
wherever  its  accents  are  nnderstood.  The  spirit  of  British 
law  has  been  infased,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  into  American 
jurisprudence,  and  the  administration  of  it  in  both  countries 
still  bespeaks  its  lineage.  The  separation  of  the  junior 
race  into  an  Independent  Bepublic  has  only  stimulated 
both  branches  of  the  family  to  aspire  to  greater  things. 
The  younger  government  may  have  vaunted  itself  a  little, 
but  the  older  regimen  has  learned  to  relax  its  disposition 
to  exact  and  overbear  among  its  own  subjects.  The  com- 
merce which  has  grown  between  the  two  lands  has  served 
to  increase  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  two  families,  and 
a  mutual  dependence  for  produce  and  supply  tends  to  en- 
rich the  merchants  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  make 
aU  feel  their  brotherhood  and  obligation. 

England. and  America  united,  can  contribute  essentially 
to  each  other's  welfare,  and  make  each  other  an  influence 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Speaking  one  language 
they  render  it  a  paramount  vehicle  of  thought,  not  alone  in 
their  own  territories  or  colonies,  but  also  among  all  civilized 
peoples.  Their  evangelical  missions,  in  co-operation  or  har- 
mony, may  extend  a  common  Protestantism,  and  diflnse 
scriptural  truth  in  every  land  to  which  their  heralds  are 
sent.     The  sister  churches  of  both  lands  demonstrate  the 

a  Baxter  and  a  Peters,  an  Owen  and  a  Howe,  performed 
the  duties  of  chaplains  to  the  forces,  preachers  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  were  numbered  among  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise  with  whom  Cromwell  surrounded 
himself."— If»6er<y  of  Conscience,     By  Dr.  Massie. 
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general  rmitj'  of  the  fjEuth;  and  the  Catholic  communion  of 
Christians  of  Tarious  name,  illustrates  the  cardinal  unity 
and  power  of  the  truth.  American  missions  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  Armenia,  Persia,  Burmah,  China,  India,  and  Poly- 
nesia ;  and  Bible  and  tract  societies  sustained  by  American 
Christians,  serve  the  same  Lord  with  like  organizations 
from  Britain,  and  hasten  the  glorious  advent  of  his  kingdom. 
All  this  is  appreciated  and  understood  by  the  men  of  New 
England;  and  they  would  honestly  deplore  any  circum- 
stance which  would  threaten  a  severance  of  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  and  the  fellowship  of  Christian  peoples. 

The  Irish  emigration  is  animated  and  moved  by  other 
influences  and  considerations ;  though  there  be  many  who 
have  gone  from  Ireland  in  her  earlier  troubles,  who  have 
become  truo  and  loyal  Americans,  and  would  sustain  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  Britain  for  the  good  of  all.  They 
emigrated  before  O'Conncll's  time  and  found  a  home  and 
field  for  profitable  enterprise,  in  which  they  have  established 
for  their  descendants  wealth  and  associations,  as  well  as 
religious  fellowship,  which  identify  them  with  the  most 
respectable  circles  of  society.  There  are  others  and  later 
emigrants  from  the  Green  Isle  who,  though  educated  and 
qualified  to  move  in  literary  circles,  or  in  sacerdotal  offices^ 
can  influence,  through  the  press  and  among  the  humbler 
classes  of  their  countrymen,  the  popular  mind.  They  have 
a  grudge  against  the  nation  which,  as  they  believe,  robbed 
their  church,  oppressed  their  people,  persecuted  their  clergy, 
and  enforced  for  them  a  servile  and  subordinate  Union  with 
England.  They  hate  the  Church  and  the  Government  as 
by  law  established  in  their  old  country ;  yet  these  are  not  the 
masses  of  Hibemio- Americans.  From  the  year  1846,  when 
the  potatoe  famine  first  threatened,  there  has  been  a  tide  of 
emigration,  which  increasingly  flowed  from  Ireland  till 
1858  ;  and  has  continued,  though  with  abated  force,  yet  in  a 
powerful  current,  till  the  year  1863.     For  ten  years,  moie 
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than  300,000  every  year  loft  Irolaod,  and  for  aevea  years 
since  moro  thao  200,000  have  foUoweil  yearly  in  their  wake. 
Many  paased  in  their  roiLte  on  tlio  shores  of  England,  bat 
they  did  not  count  that  their  home. 

The  authorities  at  the  Census  Office  in  America  may  be 
able  to  approximate  to  the  actual  number  of  Irish  residents, 
OP  the  resident  deBceoda,nta  of  Irish  people  in  the  United 
States ;  but  it  is  hazardous  for  a  casual  observer  to  con- 
jecture how  many  they  are.  It  ia  not  alone  on  the  piars  or 
wharfr!  of  2ic\v  Tork,  or  Boston,  or  Baltimore,  or  wherever 
labour  is  reqnu'ed  in  every  transatlantic  city,  that  they  majr 
bo  found.  The  Eoman  Catholic  Chnrch  of  the  United 
Sta,te3  reckons  3,000,000,  one  million  more  than  she  com- 
puted twelve  years  ago  j  and  her  communion  is  chiefly 
nourished  by  the  Irish  immigration.  They  are  found  in 
Ohio,  on  the  MisBissippi,  in  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  in  tha 
lumber  regions  and  in  the  quarries,  driving  cars  and  bearing 
burdens  everywhere.  They  habitually  dread  the  freedom  of 
the  negro,  lest  he  should  "become  a  competitor  in  the  labour 
market.  There  cannot  "be  less  than  5,000,000  of  Irish, 
or  the  descendants  of  Iriah,  resident  in  the  United  States, 
though  the  former  do  not  fill  the  ranks  of  its  army.  The 
females  are  scrvanta  in  families  of  all  classes ;  and  in  hotels 
and  hoarding-honaes,  from  Eastport  in  Maine  to  St.  Louis 
on  the  Mississippi,  they  are  the  chamber-maids,  nurses, 
charwomen,  and  menials.  And  they  are  not  a  snbordinate 
power  in  those  circles,  since  they  often  dictate  terms,  espe- 
cially in  their  attendance  upon  priestly  operations,  or  their 
absence  from  family  worship.  Their  only  competitors  in 
(amilios  appear  lo  be  young  German  women.  The  Irieh 
vote  baa  an  influence  in  many  of  the  elections,  CBpeciaUy  in 
such  mnnicipalitiea  as  Neiv  Tork. 

The  old  Spaniard  of  Florida,  the  Frenchmen  of  LoaiBiana 
and  in  the  higher  Mississippi,  the  mixture  of  all  classes  ia 
Califonuo,  and  the  Mormonites  in  Utah,  a  territory,  tiw 
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German  and  Iriah  in  Ohio,  the  British  and  Canadian  in 
Michigan,  the  hereditary  Kentnckian  and  Virginian,  with 
iheir  pretensions  as  the  aristocratic  slayeholders  of  former 
times,  bnt  now  scattered  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missonri, 
mingled  as  thej  all  are  bj  modem  immigration  from  Bri- 
tain, Germany,  and  New  England,  present  the  elements  of 
societj  in  the  Western  states,  which  it  devolves  on  the 
edncational  system  of  America  and  the  Home  Mission 
apparatus  of  all  evangelical  churches  in  that  land,  to  mould 
and  elevate,  and  direct  as  loyal  citizens. 

There  remain,  besides  all  these,  the  slaves  still  in  bond- 
age, the  coloured  people  who  are  free,  and  the  recently 
freedmen.  Fully  to  present  the  interests  here  involved, 
a  few  words  are  required  as  to  the  states  still  in  loyal  union 
with  the  north — Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  number  of  slaves  reported  in  them  at  last  cen- 
sus were  429,401.  In  the  last-named  state,  a  law  was 
adopted  at  a  convention,  whose  legality  is  disputed,  fixing 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  at  several  periods,  beginning 
firom  1876.  A  large  number  of  the  citizens  in  the  state  de- 
mand that  an  act  of  immediate  emancipation  shall  be  passed 
by  the  legislature.  In  the  mean  time,  the  114,931  of  slaves 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  a  process  which  the  fugitive 
slave  law  has  not  been  able  to  check.  The  same  tendency 
is  manifest  in  Maryland,  and  the  owners  of  such  property^ 
find  its  tenure  uncertain  and  insecure.  It  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  pursue  the  fugitives,  and  they  are  silent.  Delaware 
held  only  1798  slaves,  the  remnant  of  a  decaying  and  hate- 
ful system.  Kentucky  talks  little  about  her  225,488  slaves, 
and  probably  experiences  influences  from  without  holding 
her  in  constraint  as  to  the  treatment  of  her  bondmen. 
There  were,  in  1860,  free  people  of  colour  in  these  four 
states  numbering  118,027.  Their  increase  is  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  future.  There  are  states,  or  portions  of  states, 
which  have  been  practically  reclaimed  to  the  Union,  where 
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free  people  of  colour  reside,  Tennessee,  Western  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  parts  of  Georgia.     In  the  first  four, 
'with  all  abatements  demanded  of  the  census  of  1860,  wo 
may  reckon  56,879.  The  bondmen  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
and  Florida  were   669,190,  and  we  may  add  150,000  for 
Western  Virginia,  making  a  total  of  819,190.     The  free 
people  of  colour  in  these  two  classes  of  states  numbered 
174,906,  and  the    same   class  in  the  free  sta,tes   of  the 
Union  were  reported  237,618,  giving  as  objects  of  adminis- 
trative care,  412,524,  many  of  them  retaining  an  afiectionate 
solicitude  for  kindred  and  relatives  still  in  bonds.     The  re- 
cently freedmen  who  have  during  the  war  or  in  virtue  of  the 
president's  proclamation  largely  added  to  the  number  of  free 
people  of  colour,  perhaps  600,000  more,  increase  the  multi- 
tude for  whose  right  and  liberties  the  North  is  bound  to  care. 
The  states  still  associated  in  rebellion,  besides  the  nomi- 
nal representations  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  West,  are   Eastern  Virginia,   Texas,    Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Arkansas,  by  whom  2,501,920  human  beings  are  held  as 
chattels,  and  numbered  as  the  herds  of  their  flock.    Arkan- 
sas is  now,  however,  reclaimed.   Besides  these,  75,372,  who 
•were  free  people  of  colour,  are  held  subject  now  to  the  caprice 
and  martial  law  of  Confederate  rebels ;  who  afiirm  that  the 
normal  condition  of  all  people  of  colour  is  that  of  slavery, 
And  that  they  have  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect.     These  states   cover  an  area  of  512,422   miles. 
From  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  till  August, 
1863,  the  United  States  Government  resumed  its  sway  over 
and  through  a  region  of  302,000  square  miles,  which  had 
been  claimed  by  the  South  as  secession  territory.  But  since 
that  month  Generals  Rosecranz  and  Grant  have  delivered 
fill  Tennessee,  and  entered  the  higher  parts  of  Georgia. 
General  Banks  has  led  an  army  into  Texas,  cutting  ofl* 
French  sympathizers  from  Southern  co-operation,  which  ii 
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consolidating  again  the  power  of  the  Union  in  that  vast 
state.  The  extent  of  territory  in  Tennessee  and  Texas  alone 
is  282,921  square  miles  added  to  the  territory  previously 
ireclaimed.  The  coasis  and  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  half 
of  Mississippi,  part  of  Alabama,  the  whole  sea  coast  of 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Florida,  are  also  held  by  the  ships  and  army  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  has  been  said  of  South  territory 
that  '^  in  happiness  of  climate,  adapted  to  productions  of 
special  value,  in  exhaustless  motive  power  distributed 
throughout  its  space,  in  natural  highways  by  more  than 
fifty  navigable  rivers  never  closed  by  the  rigours  of  winter, 
and  in  a  stretch  of  coast  along  ocean  and  gulf,  indented  by 
hospitable  harbours,  the  whole  presenting  incomparable 
advantages  for  that  true  civilization  where  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
blend — ^in  all  these  respects,  the  Slave  states  excel  the  Free 
states,  whose  climate  is  often  churlish,  whose  motive 
powers  are  less  various,  whose  navigable  rivers  are  fewer, 
and  often  sealed  by  ice,  and  whose  coast,  while  less  in  ex- 
tent and  with  fewer  harbours,  is  often  perilous  from  storm 
and  cold."  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  from  whom  this  extract 
is  taken,  after  completing  a  comparison  between  the  slav€ 
and  free  states,  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  which  he  de- 
signates as  "  unerring  and  passionless  figures^*  concludes 
a  summary  in  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  Thus,  at  every  point,  is  the  character  of  slavery  more 
and  more  manifest,  rising  and  dilating  into  an  overshadow- 
ing barbarism,  darkening  the  whole  land.  Through  its  in- 
fluence, population,  values  of  all  kinds,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, railroads,  canals,  charities,  the  post-ofiice,  colleges, 
professional  schools,  academies,  public  schools,  neCvspapers, 
periodicals,  books,  authorship,  inventions,  are  all  stunted, 
and,  under  a  government  which  professes  to  be  founded  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  one  in  twelve  of  the  white 
adults  in  the  region  of  slavery  is  officially  reported  as  unable 
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to  read  and  ■write.  N^evcc  was  the  Baying  of  Monteaqui 
more  triiunpbantly  vei-ifiod,  that  countries  are  not  culti- 
vated by  reason  of  thoir  fertility,  but  by  reason  of  their 
liberty.  To  this  truth,  the  slave  statea  constantly  testify 
by  every  voice.  Liberty  is  the  powerful  a^nt  which  drivea 
the  plough,  the  spindle,  and  the  keel ;  which  opens  avennes 
of  all  kinds,  which  inEpires  charity,  which  awakuna  a  love  of 
knowledge,  and  "supplies  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  Liberty 
is  the  first  of  schoolmasters." 

The  white  population  reported  in  the  censoa  for  1860 
resident  in  the  Confederate  states,  omitting  Tei 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  "Western  Vii-ginia,  d 
as  4,065,052.  There  may  be  among  them  some  who  were 
citiaena  of  the  excepted  states,  ami  there  may  be  volunteera 
from  other  lands  who  ai-e  usually  called  mercenaries ;  but 
the  casualties  of  war  have  diminished  the  total  number 
probably  by  200,000,  whiJe  the  2,500,000  shives  in  their 
plantations  must  give  occupation  to  their  guardians  and 
taskmasters.  They  are  called  to  contend  in  martial  array 
against  more  than  22,000,000  of  a  Northern  population, 
which  is  every  day  gaining  accessions  &om  other  lands. 
The  cause  for  which  they  contend  is  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  slavery,  and  it  nuiy  serve  a  good  purpose  to 
listen  to  the  testimony  of  some  who  well  know,  as  they  saw 
and  experienced  the  system  before  the  rebellion  com- 
menced. One  who  has  only  skimmed  the  border  of  the 
region,  or  passed  through  the  luxurious  dwellings  of  those 
who  wallowed  in  the  indulgences  coatiibut^d  by  the  field- 
slave,  need  not  pretend  to  describe  what  slavery  ia.  _ "  The 
denial  of  all  rights  in  the  Blave  can  be  sustained  only  by  i 
disregard  of  other  rights  common  to  the  whole  ci 
■whether  of  the  person,  of  the  press,  or  of  speech.     Wh« 


other  laws,  legislative  or  social,  are  subordinate,  ta 

the  pretended  law  of  slavery.     All  those  things  must  1 

manifest  in  slave-masters;  and  yet^  unconscious  of  i 
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tme  conditioii,  they  moke  boasts  which  reveal  still  farther 
the  Tuihappy  inflnence.  Earbarona  standiij-iia  of  condnct 
are  nablQBhing-lj'  avowed;  tlio  swagger  of  a  bully  is  called 
chivalry,  a,  awiffcnoas  to  quarrel  is  called  courage,  the 
s  adopted  aa  the  substitato  for  argument,  and 
8  lifted  ta  be  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Long  ago 
it  was  fixed  certain  that  the  day  which  maJe  man  a  slave 
'took  half  his  worth  away' — words  irom  the  ancient  harp 
of  Homer,  resounding  through  long  generations.  Tet 
nothing  here  ia  said  of  the  haman  being  at  the  other  end  of 
the  chain.  To  aver  that  on  this  same  day  all  itW  worth  ia 
taken  away  might  seem  inconsistent  vrith  esceptions  which 
we  gladly  recognize ;  but,  alas !  it  is  too  clear,  both  from 
reason  and  from  evidence,  that,  bad  as  slavery  ia  for  the 
slave,  it  is  worse  for  the  master."  Snch  is  tho  tflstimony  of 
Mr.  C.  Snmuer,  whom  the  "  bludgeon"  of  a  planter  felled 
to  the  ground,  and  rendered  an  unconscious  victim,  becaose 
he  dared  to  utter  Guch  sentimeats  on  the  floor  oC  the  Con- 
greaa  Hall.  Colonel  Mason,  a  slave-maater  from  Virginia, 
gave  his  evidence  in  debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  national 
constitution,  when  he  asserted,  "  Slavery  discourages  arte 
and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labour  when  pep- 
formed  by  slaves ;  they  prevent  the  emigration  of  whites, 
who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  They  produce 
the  moat  pernicious  effect  on  manners ;  every  master  of 
slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant ;  they  bring  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  upon  a  country."  Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  oat  in 
terms  which  have  strong  significance  what  ho  fill.  "  There 
must  bo  an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of  our 
people,  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery  among  us. 
The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  ia  a  per- 
petual exercise  of  the  moat  boisteroua  pasaiona ;  the  most 
nnremitttng  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub- 
missions on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to 
imitate  it.     The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  con  retain  his 
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manners  and  morals  nndepraved  by  such  circumstances ; 
and  with  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded 
who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on 
"tibe  rights  of  the  others,  transforms  those  into  despots  and 
these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part  and 
tiie  amor  patrice  of  the  other.  With  the  morals  of  the 
people  their  industry  also  is  destroyed.'*  Opinions,  how- 
ever, may  require  to  some  the  corroboration  of  facts,  and  the 
**  Georgia  Messenger"  presented  one  which  spoke  volumes  ; 
though  it  be  but  one  of  thousands.  "  Run  away — my  man 
Fountain ;  has  holes  in  his  ears,  a  scar  on  the  right  side  of 
his  forehead,  has  been  shot  in  the  hind  part  of  his  legs,  is 
marked  on  his  back  with  the  whip.  Apply  to  Robert 
Beasley."  Another  advertisement,  and  how  full  of  insinu- 
ated licentiousness  to  the  infamous  libertine  !  "  For  sale — 
An  accomplished  and  handsome  lady's  maid.  She  is  just 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  was  raised  in  a  genteel  family  in  Mary- 
land, and  ip  now  proposed  to  be  sold,  not  for  any  fault,  but 
simply  because  the  owner  has  no  fiirther  use  for  her.  A 
note  directed  to  C.  D.,  Gadsby's  Hotel,  will  receive  prompt 
attention."  The  sated  voluptuary  wishes  to  sell  his  victim  ! 
In  further  illustration,  a  slave  master's  recipe  to  cure 
nm-away  slaves  will  suffice  to  satisfy — to  horrify  the  mind 
of  the  reader : 

"  I  can  tell  you  how  you  can  break  a  nigger  of  running 
away.  There  was  an  old  fellow  I  used  to  know  in  Georgia 
that  always  cured  his  so.  If  a  nigger  ran  away,  when  he 
caught  him  he  would  bind  his  knee  over  a  log  and  fasten 
him  so  that  he  could  not  stir ;  then  he  would  take  a  pair 
of  pincers  and  pull  one  of  his  toe-nails  out  by  the  roots, 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  run  away  again  he  would  pull 
out  two  of  them,  and  if  he  run  away  again  after  that  he 
told  him  he  would  pull  out  four  of  them,  and  so  on,  doubling 
each  time.  He  never  had  to  do  it  more  than  twice  ;  it 
Always  cured  them." 

The  intermediate  agents  of  slavery,  or  its  master,  are 
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the  overseer,  the  trader,  and  htuiter.  The  first,  "with  his 
bloody  lash,  himself  belonging  to  the  class,  which  is  "  last 
and  lowest,  most  abject,  degraded,  unprincipled."  The 
second,  who  knows  no  distinction  between  a  "  brood  mare  " 
and  female  slave,  and  who,  to  produce  his  crop  of  human 
flesh,  promptly  converts  the  plantation  into  a  grand  meno' 
gerie,  where  men  are  reared  for  the  market  as  oxen  are  for 
the  shambles ;  while  the  slave-hunter  is  not  ashamed  to 
advertise  his  brutal  hloodlioxmd, 

"  I  have  two  of  the  finest  dogs  for  catching  negroes  in 
the  south-west.  They  can  take  the  trail  twelve  hours  after 
the  negro  has  passed,  and  catch  him  with  ease.  I  live  four 
miles  south-west  of  Bolivar,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Bolivar  to  Whitesville.  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  catch 
mn-away  negroes. — David  Turner." 

Thus,  since  slavery  became  a  political  passion  and  slave- 
masters  began  to  throw  aside  all  disguise,  the  bloodhound 
has  become  the  representative  of  their  barbarism  in  one  of 
its  worst  forms,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  fellow-man  asserting 
his  inborn  title  to  himself. 

A  single  sentence  will  serve  to  introduce  another  aspect 
of  the  influence  which  the  system  asserts.  Through  the 
bludgeon,  the  revolver,  and  the  bowie-knife  the  slave- 
master  governs  his  plantation,  and  secretly  armed  with 
these,  he  enters  the  world :  they  are  his  congenial  com- 
panions ;  to  wear  them  is  his  pride  ;  to  use  them  becomes 
a  passion,  almost  a  necessity  ;  they  regulate  his  sense  of 
dependence  and  morals.  A  duel  is  not  dishonourable ;  a 
contest  known  as  a  "  street  fight"  is  not  shameful  to  slave- 
masters,  and  modem  imitators  of  Cain  have  a  mark  set 
upon  them,  not  for  condemnation,  but  for  compliment  and 
approval.  Violence  is  so  much  the  practice,  if  not  the  rule, 
that  even  the  governors  of  slave-states  have  found  it  expe- 
dient to  denounce  the  consequences.  "We  long  to  see 
the  day,"  said  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  in  1837,  "  when 
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Ih<»  \^xt  will  Msert  its  majesty  and  stop  the  wanton  destroc- 
Iton  of  life  whioh  almost  daily  occurs  within  the  jurisdic- 
Iton  of  Uio  commoiiwealth.  Men  slaughter  each  other  with 
AtltitHit  porfoot  impunity.  A  species  of  common-law  has 
grown  up  in  Kentucky,  which,  were  it  written  down,  would 
in  all  civilized  countries  cause  it  to  be  re-christened  in  de- 
rision, tho  land  of  blood."  The  Governor  of  Alabama  con- 
fbssoH  in  tho  same  year :  *' We  hear  of  homicides  in  different 
partH  of  tho  state  continually,  and  yet  have  few  convictions, 
and  still  fewer  executions.  Why  do  we  hear  of  stabbings 
and  shootings  almost  daily  in  some  part  or  other  of  our 
■tato  ?  *'  Tho  mode  of  such  conflicts  is  described  by  Mr. 
Snmnor :  "  Two  or  more  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  meet  in 
tho  siroots,  at  a  court-house,  or  a  tavern,  shoot  at  each 
other  with  revolvers,  then  gash  each  other  with  knives, 
oloBO,  and  roll  upon  the  ground,  covered  with  dirt  and 
blood,  struggling  and  stabbing  till  death,  prostration,  or 
Borronder  puts  an  end  to  the  conflict."  Such  is  a  truthful 
feature  of  tho  chivalry  of  the  South !  and  such  are  the 
effects  and  manifestations  of  that  system,  upon  which  as  a 
oomor-stono  tho  present  rebellious  confederacy  have  re- 
Bolvod  to  erect  their  new  republic. 

The  strife  that  now  rages  in  America  was  not  the  result 
of  any  quarrel  between  states,  or  between  the  coloured 
people  and  slave  masters,  but  rather  it  arose  &om  the  dis- 
position of  Southern  planters  to  resist  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  they  anticipated  would  exercise  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  Hence  the 
wise  policy  of  bringing  in  the  sympathies  and  military 
snbserviency  of  the  coloured  people  to  aid  in  deciding  the 
conflict.  The  freedom  which  has  been  conferred  on  thou- 
sands of  slaves,  and  the  enrolment  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
freed-men  in  tho  ranks  of  tho  United  States  army,  were 
judicious  and  beneficent  measures,  not  merely  as  a  penally 
on  the  rebels,  but  as  creating  an  element  of  strength  for 
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the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Norih.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  &rmers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen  in  the  United  States 
inll  prefer  to  continue  a  soldier's  life,  even  when  war  has 
ceased.  The  drill  and  subserviency  of  military  life  would 
be  irksome  to  the  citizen  free  man.  It  is,  however,  a  step 
higher  to  the  colonred  man,  who  has  been  a  slave,  and  is 
not  nncongenial  to  his  past  habits  of  servitude.  He  is 
imitative,  and  amenable  to  authority,  and  the  idea  of  his 
liberfy  will  be  identified  with  the  success  of  the  army ;  but 
as  a  trained  soldier  he  cannot  be  returned  to  slavery  with 
impunity.  It  has  been  urged  by  men  having  influence, 
that  at  least  200,000  coloured  troops  be  enrolled,  not 
merely  to  fight  present  battles,  but  also  to  garrison 
Southern  forts  and  frdfil  such  duties  as  are  likely  to  arise 
from  the  lingering  animosity  of  subdued  rebels.  But  such 
a  number  of  men  can  only  be  expected  from  a  population 
four  or  five  times  as  many  more.  Their  wives  and  families 
rising  into  manhood  will  claim  the  considerate  provision  of 
governing  authorities  in  their  future  policy  for  the  whole 
country.  Already  is  the  honour  of  the  State  pledged  to 
coloured  freed-men,  as  well  as  to  all  slaves  affected  by  the 
President's  proclamation,  as  far  as  it  can  or  may  reach 
them.  No  course  could  bring  more  enduring  infamy  upon 
statesmen  than  any  desertion  of  the  cause  of  oppressed  and 
confiding  millions,  in  departing  from  the  pledge  solemnly 
given,  after  protracted  consultation  and  warning ;  and  the 
only  measure  of  deeper  disgrace  would  be  the  portion  of  a 
nation  of  free-men  who  would  either  tempt  or  countenance 
their  rulers  in  belying  their  solemn  promise  of  emancipa- 
tion. Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  will  not  be  a  party  to  such 
abandonment  of  the  negro's  cause.  The  Korth  may  not 
have  been  so  prompt  or  unequivocal  in  accepting  his 
measures  or  means  of  emancipation ;  but  the  Republican 
party  and  the  honourable  Democrats  have  endorsed  it  as  a 
f(ni,  accomjpU.    There  may  seem  points  which  rival  jealousj 
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mny  defect,  of  short-coming  in  the  anti-slavery  action  of 
the  North ;  but  it  is  a  poor  demonstration  of  anti-slavery 
leol  in  men  professing  friendship  for  the  slave,  to  expend 
their  wit  and  influence  in  captious  suspicions  and  ungener- 
ous insinuations,  that  North  Americans  have  not  always  or 
•pontaneously  sought  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Rather 
wonld  the  honest  philanthropist  and  Christian  emancipa- 
iionist  be  forward  to  help  on  the  faltering  or  repentant 
coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to  remove  difficulties 
out  of  his  way.  The  English  anti-slavery  champions  in 
1832,  and  the  anti-corn  law  league  in  1846,  accepted  the 
co-operation  of  former  antagonists,  and  strengthened  the 
hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  small  band  of  converts 
to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  So  vill  the  honest  friend 
of  the  American  negro  hail  the  co-operation,  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  late  but  avowed  convictions  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  citizens  in  America,  who  now  rally  round 
the  banner  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation. 

The  religious  element  pervading  the  American  mind 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  largest  denominations  were  agitated  by  the 
question  of  slavery  years  before  the  issues  now  contem- 
plated came  up  before  the  most  thoughtful.    The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  divided  south  and  north,  and  that 
division  was  attended  with  accusations  of  spoliation  and 
the  threatening  of  protracted  litigation.     The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  rent  in   twain,   and  the  old  and  new  school 
appreciated  with  much  discordant  controversy  and  diversity 
ihe  claims  of  the  slave.      The  commotion   gave   to  Con- 
gregationalists  in  the  newer  states  an  extended  influence, 
and    modified    the    interchange    of   ministerial    services. 
Among  Baptist  churches  the  subject  was  keenly  agitated, 
and  part  held  >vith  the  slave,  and  part  held  with  his  op- 
pressor.    The  reformed  and  united  Presbyterians  generally 
preserved  their  communion  unpolluted  by  the  contagion. 
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EpiscopoHan  clergy  and  bishops  were  varionsly  infltteaccd 
and  divided.  This  subject  will  come  np  again  moi-o  at 
length.  An  opinion  baa  beea  espveased  that  the  revival 
which  visited  Protestant  religionists  of  ail  denoniinatioiiB 
diiriog  1858  prepared  zaaay  devout  micda  I'or  a  mora 
teiidoi"  consideratioa  of  the  claims  of  the  slave,  and  a 
more  steadfast  determination  to  make  6a:Crifice8  in  the 
path  of  recognized  duty.  Even  in  the  Fnlton-street  prayer 
meeting,  in  New  York,  a  prajerfiil  and  earnest  feeling  was 
cherished  and  expressed  on  the  subject.  It  is  affirmed  by 
well-informad  episcopal  Blelhodiats,  that  a  greater  number 
of  memborB  of  their  body  than  of  any  other  are  enrolled 
in  the  United  States  army.  It  is  well  known  that  minis- 
ters of  the  old  school  Presbyterians  have  recently  iden- 
tiiied  themselves  with  anti-qlavory  agitation,  and  opened 
their  cIiurcLes  for  public  assemblies  when  the  enbject 
would  be  lUscnssed.  Religious  commnnitiea,  though  no 
longer  ranking  as  state  chnrches,  exercise  gt'cat  influence 
among  the  people  trom  their  wealth  as  corporate  bodies. 
So  is  it  with  the  Dutch  Protestant  Reformed  Church,  with 
some  episcopalian  incorporatiotis,  and  such  bodies  as  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Jesuit.s  and  the  Trappistii.  In  their  mea- 
Bure  they  can  all  aifoct  local,  and  even  more  general 
movements,  to  which  representative  candidates  cannot  be 
indifferent. 

It  is  an  article  in  the  creed  of  some  Northern  poli- 
ticians that  the  Southern  confederacy  owes  mnch  of  its 
powers  and  consolidation  to  the  clergy  and  ladies  of  the 
South,  because  they  so  strongly  sympathize  in  favour  of 
slavery.  Tho  impression  baa  led  to  searchings  of  heart 
among  friends  of  the  Northern  Union  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  that  if  the  church  were  sound  in  principle  on  this 
subject  the  government  would  be  strong.  Albert  Barnef^ 
in  the  time  when  be  more  prominently  agitated  this  sub- 
ject than  be  btts  done  lately,  a£&rmed  "  that  there  was  no 
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power  out  of  the  cbnrcli  whicli  cotdd  sustain  slayery  an 
bonr,  if  it  was  not  sustained  in  it."  There  were  fireqnent 
and  animated  discussions  in  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  for  missions 
in  the  Bible  Society  and  Tract  Society,  owing  to  pro- 
alayery  action  or  non-resistance.  Other  societies  were 
organized  to  connteract  their  procednre.  But  the  change 
which  has  pervaded  all  religions  associations  is  so  marked 
and  favonrable  to  emancipation,  that  it  is  fondly  pre- 
dicted the  clergy  and  the  ladies  in  the  North  will  unite 
Bot  only  in  supporting  the  Federal  government,  but  also 
IB  washing  out  the  disgrace  of  slavery  from  the  national 
reputation,  and  in  establishing  the  claims  of  the  coloured 
classes  to  equal  benefits  from  law  and  government,  and  the 
foil  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  American  con- 
•titntion  for  men  and  citizens. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ISPBCTS  OF  THE   QUESTION  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  POPULAR 

INFLUENCE. 

Thi  extended  infltieiice  of  anti-slayeiy  sentiment  in  the 
•United  States,  in  the  year  1863,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
-suggests  fturther  inquiry.  Nations  do  not  leap  into  revolu- 
tions, or  become  the  theatre  of  great  events,  without  pre- 
liminary and  adequate  influences.  Causes,  however  latent, 
and  processes  of  preparation,  however  unobserved,  operate 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Thus  has  Italy  become  the 
arena  for  the  march  of  freedom,  and  thus  are  the  present 
etruggles  in  Prussia  and  the  hopeful  though  bloody  strife 
in  Poland  schooling  these  nations  for  a  higher  position  in 
Europe.  The  time  of  Austria  or  Bussia  is  not  yet.  France 
had  a  tedious  course,  beginning  with  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  events  of  its  revocation,  the  butcheries  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, the  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  despotism  of  the 
Orand  Monarqiie,  .the  hollow  hypocrisies  and  fawning 
flatteries  of  the  fifteenth  Louis  ;  the  feeble,  vacillating  and 
gaudy  extravagances  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  queen ; 
•while  a  corrupt  priesthood  and  pretentious  hierarchy  loft 
the  people  a  prey  to  infidel  philosophy  and  aspiring  dema- 
gogues ;  until  the  revolutions,  conventions,  and  exasperated 
Tictims  of  oppression  overturned  the  altars  and  the  throne, 
and  opened  the  path  for  Napoleon,  his  code  of  laws,  and 
imperial  ascendancy.  The  seat  of  liberty  has  not  yet  been 
there  established  in  righteousness ;  bat  there  is  progress. 
•England  passed  through  the  times  and  tyranny  of  the 
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Tttdors,  and  arbitrary  efforts  for  despotism  of  the  Stuarts ; 
boforo  tho  Puritanic,  Parliamentary,  and  Nonconformist 
cotiiC8t«|  sufferings,  and  virtues  gave  hope  of  the  maturity 
of  a  constitutional  government.  Both  these  great  nations 
had  a  baptism  of  blood  to  inaugurate  freedom. 

America  is  no  exception  to  the  same  law,  however  Re- 
publican her  Constitution.  The  occasion  of  the  struggle 
is  identical  in  her  and  them ;  the  liberty  of  all  usurped  by 
a  pnvilcgod  class.  Tho  Dutch  captain  who,  in  1620, 
introduced  to  Virginia  the  first  cargo  of  negroes,  did  not 
■ottio  the  question  of  slavery.  The  submission  of  Ameri- 
cans to  tho  element  of  slavery  as  a  power  in  the  state  was 
gradual  and  in  tho  midst  of  much  opposition  from  enlighi- 
unod  patriots  and  statesmen ;  and  the  process  of  her  par- 
tial delivery  from  its  ascendancy  has  been  and  must  be 
through  much  tribulation.  The  path  of  a  nation's  repen- 
tance does  not  lie  through  the  vales  of  paradise,  though 
loading  to  a  better  state ;  and  where  repentance  comes  not^ 
thoro  is  judicial  compensation.  The  ten  plagues  of  Egypt 
opened  the  way  for  Israel's  escape  from  thraldom,  but  were 
tho  precursors  to  the  annihilation  of  Pharaoh's  host  in  the 
lied  Sea.  Tho  sunny  side  of  Southern  slavery  has  been 
painted  by  weak,  wicked,  or  interested  visitors  who  have 
brought  back  reports  of  the  happy  and  contented  condition 
of  the  slave  population,  which  the  writer  witnessed.  He 
had  been  in  the  parlour,  not  in  the  kitchen ;  in  the  con- 
servatory, not  in  the  cane  or  cotton- tree  £eld.  He  had 
not  followed  the  gang  under  the  driver  or  overseer;  it 
would  have  been  a  poor  pastime,  uncomfortable  or  intoler- 
able in  a  cold  or  hot  day.  He  had  not  been  invited,  and 
he  had  not  been  so  intrusive  as  to  go  unasked  to  the  negro 
quarters  or  inquired  of  the  wearers  what  clothes  were  worn 
in  the  fields,  what  food  provided,  how  and  when  it  was 
allowed  to  be  eaten,  when,  how,  and  where  were  the  indo* 
lent,  perverse,  and  refractory  punished.    But  the  emissaries 
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and  spies  of  abolitionism  were  becoming  too  inquisitive  and 
prying,  and  the  impression  was  apprehended  as  likely  to 
prevail  that  fancy  pictures,  presented  by  apologists  for  the 
South,  were  a  violation  of  truth  and  a  caricature  of  facts. 
Therefore  it  was,  numerous  instances  occurred  of  arbitrary 
and  pro-slavery  pretension  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
John  L.  Brown  was  seen  walking  with  a  young  coloured 
woman  in   South   Carolina;   he  was   accused   of  having 
attempted  to  aid  her  escape,  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  governor  of  the  state.    Tidings  of  the  sentence 
reached  England.     Lord  Brougham  brought  the  fact  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Lords ;  indignation  at  the  atrocious 
sentence  was  expressed  at  public  meetings  in  Edinburgh 
and  elsewhere.     British  public  opinion  aided  other  influ- 
ences.    The  Carolina  governor's  sentence  was  commuted  to 
fifty  lashes,  and  afterwards  the  lashes  were  remitted  on 
condition  the  innocent  man  should  leave  the  state.     This 
was  in  1844.     Two  years  before  this  date  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Torrey  had  been  imprisoned  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  for 
taking  part  with  the  coloured  people ;  but  during  his  in- 
carceration he  found  time  to  reduce  to  a  system  what  has 
since  been  called  "  the  Underground  Railway  ;"  whereby 
the  ftigitive  was  entrusted  to  one  accredited  agent  after 
another,   till  he  was  conveyed  from   the  slave  states  to 
Canada.     By  his  own  direct  instrumentality  ho  knew  he 
had  liberated  four  hundred  human  beings  from   a  state 
many  times  worse  than  death.     On  the  25th  of  June,  1844, 
he  was   arrested  at  Baltimore  on  the  charge  of  helping 
slaves  to  escape.     After  much  delay,  and  three  days'  trial, 
on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  whose  perjury  was  manifest, 
he  was  declared  guilty,  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary.     After  protracted  suffering,  he  died,  on 
the  9th  May,  1846,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  slave. 
About  the  same  time,  for  the  same  offence,  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son, Work,  and  Burr  were  sentenced  to  three  years'  im- 
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prisonment,  while  their  families  were  exposed  to  poverty  and 
their  own  health  was  greatly  injured.  Captain  Walker  had 
permitted  seven  slaves  to  sail  in  his  vessel  £rom  Pensacola 
in  Florida ;  his  vessel  was  captured — the  slaves  returned 
to  their  bondage — Captain  Walker  imprisoned  till  his  life 
was  endangered,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  placed  in  the 
pillory,  when  the  letters  S.  S.  (slave-stealer)  were  branded 
on  his  hand  with  a  red-hot  iron.  His  was  *'  the  Branded 
Hand''  for  freedom's  sake. 

The  election  of  a  republican  President  who  had  been  free 
to  utter  the  sentiment  that  a  nation  could  not  prosper  or  be  at 
peace  which  was  "half  slave  and  half  free,"  brought  to  a  cul- 
mination causes  which  were  previously  in  operation.  It  is  a 
perversion,  which  only  a  dishonest  abettor  of  slavery  could 
deliberately  commit,  to  represent  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln  a  fraud  upon  the  South,  on  the  ground  that  ho  had 
previous  to  his  candidature  expressed  himself  violently 
opposed  to  anything  which  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  had  not  only  declared  his  intention  not 
to  interfere  with  their  domestic  institution,  but  had  com- 
menced his  administration  with  that  determination.  The 
public  speaker  who  can  argue  thus,  and  the  fact  notoriously 
before  him,  that  Carolina  had  seceded,  and  the  convention 
at  Montgomery  had  inaugurated  the  Confederacy,  prior  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  occupation  of  the  Presidential  chair,  wiD 
dare  to  say  anything.  But  we  must  look  elsewhere,  and 
search  for  causes  further  back  and  deeper,  into  the  rami- 
fications of  American  society  to  ascertain  the  springs  of 
conduct  which  ultimately  developed  the  reasons  of  tho 
conflict.  The  constant  pressure  of  the  slave  power  in  the 
legislature  and  upon  the  policy  of  their  creatures,  the 
presidents,  was  intensely  directed  to  tho  increase  of  slave 
states  in  tho  Union. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  in  184!6,and  tho  war  with  Mexico 
in  1847,  were  Southern  measures,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
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slave  poweT,  as  they  were  both  designed  to  do.  Cnba  has 
been  coveted,  conspired  for,  and  sought  to  be  secured  by- 
purchase  in  the  same  interest;  and  the  filibustering  ex- 
peditions which  exposed  Americans  to  destruction  and 
disgrace,  were  promoted  for  the  same  object.  The  state 
procedure  in  the  South  had  in  view  their  "  institution*' 
when  they  laboured  for  the  suppression  of  free  speech,  free 
schools,  and  a  free  press.  Nothing  should  be  said  or  made 
known  about  operations  and  offences  of  slavery.  Legal 
offences  it  was  not  acknowledged  to  have.  The  influence 
was  secured  of  unscrupulous  advocates  and  abettors  of  the 
system  in  churches  and  church  courts,  in  religious  organi- 
zations, in  courts  of  law  and  in  Congress.  The  vigilance 
of  espionage  was  exercised,  and  the  terrors  of  lynch  law 
were  invoked.  The  party  were  disappointed  by  the  poli- 
tical attitude  of  California,  which  they  had  hoped  to  have 
brought  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state ;  but  this  only 
stimulated  them  to  more  vigorous  and  unscrupulous  means. 
The  Missouri  Compromise  had  been  accepted  by  the  .slave 
power,  though  it  did  not  afterward  work  to  their  satis- 
faction. In  the  year  1820,  the  eastern  portion  of  territory 
belonging  to  Massachusetts  was  yielded  to  the  disposal  of 
the  general  government  to  be  organized  as  a  free  state  ;  the 
slave  power  opposed  it,  unless  a  new  slave  state  should  be 
also  constituted  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi. This  was  opposed  by  the  North  with  a  threat  to 
dissolve  the  Union  unless  it  should  be  allowed  as  a  con- 
dition annexed  that  no  slave  state  should  be  organized 
within  the  parallel  of  SG"*  30'  north  latitude,  and  west  of 
the  Missouri;  the  northern  side  of  the  lino  being  held 
sacred  to  freedom.  The  vote  on  this  occasion  did  not 
however  bind  a  future  Congress.  The  act  was  passed 
in  March  1820 ;  but  fui-ther  negotiation  was  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  a  provision  in  the  state  constitution  presented 
to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.     The  Missourians  com- 
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|)lio(l  with  the  conditions  thence  required,  and  they  were 
admitted  to  the  Union,  August,  1821,  by  the  President's 
proclamation.  Furtive  attempts  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery  were  made,  and  with  success.  In  1836  a  fertile 
addition  to  the  west  of  the  line  was  obtained  by  a  violation 
of  treaties  with  the  Indians.  Smuggled  through  Congress 
as  the  bill  was,  the  North  was  not  timely  enough  apprised 
of  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  sanction  of  law.  But  hence 
originated  much  of  the  strife  in  Kansas.  In  1853  and 
1854,  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  two  new  slave  states 
cut  of  lands  solemnly  consecrated  to  liberty  by  the  "  Com- 
promise ;*'  the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  nullifying 
the  enactment  designing  to  facilitate  the  organization  of 
states  bearing  these  names  and  appropriated  to  slavery,  in 
the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  1854,  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  15th  of  May.  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward 
and  Mr.  C.  Sumner  vigorously,  but  unsuccessfully,  opposed 
the  measure  of  enactment ;  but  the  Northern,  chiefly  New 
England  people,  frustrated  the  device  by  occupying  ter- 
ritory in  Kansas,  and  fighting  against  the  Missouri  border 
ruffians.  Nebraska  remains  a  territory  and  Kansas  is  a 
free  state.  The  compromise  was  repudiated  by  the  South, 
yet  the  guilty  parties  were  not  strengthened  by  their 
scheme. 

Emigration  flowed  rapidly  into  Kansas  both  from  North 
and  South.  In  the  North,  societies  were  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  migration  of  anti-slavery  settlers,  that  they  might 
uphold  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  for  a  time  the  majority 
was  favourable  to  slavery.  Missouri  bordered  Kansas,  and 
her  population  was  pro-slavery,  and  jealously  guarded  the 
interests  of  Southern  conspirators.  Every  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Northern  emigrants.  They  were 
driven  back ;  they  were  tarred  and  feathered ;  their  claims 
and  allotments  of  land  were  seized;  their  cabins  were 
burned  down ;  they  were  often  ordered  by  committees  of 
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Soaihem  emigrants,  or  the  interlopers  from  Missouri,  to 
leave  the  territory  at  once  nnder  penalty  of  death.  A 
paragraph  of  a  speech  from  one  of  the  latter  class  ynll 
illustrate  their  mode  of  procedure.  He  had  assumed  the 
title  and  authority  of  a  general : — 

"  I  tell  you  to  mark  every  scoundrel  among  you,  who  is 
the  least  tainted  with  abolitionism,  or  free-soil-ism,  and  ex- 
terminate him.     Neither  give  nor  take  quarter  from  the 

rascals I  advise  you  one  and  all,  to  enter 

every  election  district  in  Ejmsas  in  defiance  of  Rader  (the 
acting  governor)  and  his  myrmidons,  and  vote  at  the  point 

of  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver It  is  enough  that 

the  slave-holding  interest  wills  it — from  which  there  is  no 
appeal." 

For  months  was  this  conflict  maintained,  and  President 
Pierse  knew  it  and  winked  at  the  barbarities  perpetrated 
in  the  behalf  of  slavery.  Atrocious  murders  were  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  The  polls  for  election  purposes  were' 
kept  closed  at  various  place ;  never  once  did  the  Federal 
authorities  interfere  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot- 
box,  or  the  right  of  free  speech.  A  clergyman  had  said  in 
private  conversation,  that  he  was  a  JPree  State  man :  he  was 
tarred,  feathered,  and  sent  down  the  river  on  a  rail — 
Federal  office-holders  leading  and  encouraging  the  rioters. 
Yet  the  Northern  emigrants  persevered  in  the  struggle, 
suffered,  and  prayed,  stood  by  each  other  until  their 
minority  triumphed;  and  Kansas  was  admitted  a  Free 
State  into  the  Union  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  January  29,  1861. 

Nebraska,  with  an  increasing  population,  already  more 
than  30,000,  remains  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
a  law  has  passed  the  legislature,  and  received  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  that  the  Territories  shall  be  for  ever  free 
of  slavery. 

A  mode  of  benevolent  and  philanthropic  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  bondmen,  which  has  not  only  illustrated  the 
fiystem  prevalent  in  slave  states,  but  has  awakened  incrcas- 
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ing  sympathy  with  their  lot,  and  abhorrence  of  the  power 
under  which  they  are  held,  is  the  attempt  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of 
God  for  their  salvation.  Kentucky  and  Maryland  are  the 
only  slave  states  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  give  the  bondman 
any  instruction  in  letters.  But,  in  1834,  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  gave  this  testimony  :  "  Througlwut  tlvc  whole  landy 
so  fiaur  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  but  one  school  in  which, 
during  the  week,  slaves  can  be  taught."  A  delegate  of 
Yirginia  expressed  his  judgment  in  the  following  words : 
"  If  we  could  extinguish  the  capacity  (in  slaves)  to  see  the 
light,  our  work  would  be  completed.  They  would  then  be 
on  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  we  should  be 
safe !  I  am  not  certain  that  we  would  not  do  so,  if  we 
could  find  out  the  process,  and  that  on  the  plea  of  necessity." 
In  the  same  spirit  is  the  legislation  of  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Virginia  alone  docs 
not  interdict  the  owner  from  teaching  his  slaves  to  read. 
South  Carolina  discriminates  the  several  persons  whose 
guilt  shall  be  punished,  each  in  their  respective  degrees — 
a  fi-ee  ivhitc  person,  a  free  person  of  colour^  a  slave,  seve- 
rally as  follows  :  a  fine  and  imprisonment ;  fifty  lashes  and 
fine;  and  fifty  lashes.  But  farther,  if  any  slave  or  free 
person  of  colour  shall  keep  a  school  for  teaching  a  slave 
or  free  'person  of  colour^  the  same  punishments  shall  be  in- 
flicted. In  an  atmosphere  so  darkened.  Miss  Prudence 
Crandall,  whose  home  was  in  the  village  of  Canterbury,  in 
a  slave  state,  advertised,  March  1833,  that  she  would 
receive  into  her  female  boarding  school,  "  young  ladies  and 
little  misses  of  colour, ^^  The  parents  of  some  of  her  pupils  had 
already  objected  to  their  children  being  associated  with 
children  of  colour,  if  more  than  one  little  girl  of  very  light 
colour,  already  in  the  school,  were  admitted.  A  town 
meeting  was  called  on  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement, 
and  the  school  was  denounced.      The  state  passed  a  law 
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znakmg  ifc  a  penal  offence  to  establish  any  school  for  the 
instruction  of  coloured  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  state, 
etc.  Miss  Crandall  persevered  with  her  school,  was  im- 
prisoned, bailed  out,  tried,  but  escaped  by  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury ;  was  again  prosecuted  and  convicted,  appealed 
to  a  higher  court,  bore  up  against  a  long  prosecution.  Her 
fences  were  pulled  down,  her  wells  filled  up,  local  traders 
refused  to  supply  her  with  goods,  her  pupils  were  refused 
admission  to  the  churches,  her  windows  repeatedly  broken 
at  night,  the  parents  of  her  pupils  menaced,  and  she  was  at 
last  compelled  to  retire  from  the  place. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  described  the  case  of  Miss 
Miner,  which  further  illustrates  the  virtues  of  a  heroine  and 
the  baseness  of  the  slaveholder.  "  Miss  Miner  has  been  for 
many  years  a  heroic  and  most  indefatigable  labourer  for 
the  coloured  people  of  Washington.  She  has  been  gifted 
by  nature  with  singular  talents  for  this  work,  and  endowed 
by  GK>d's  grace  with  a  courage,  zeal,  and  devotion,  such  as 
are  given  to  but  few.  When  her  school  was  yet  in  its 
in&ncy  it  excited  bitter  opposition.  A  man  one  day  called 
upon  her,  and  told  her  that  a  mob  was  organized  to  destroy 
her  school-room,  as  they  were  determined  that  her  school 
should  no  longer  exist.  *  What  good  will  it  do  to  destroy 
my  school-room  ?'  was  her  reply ;  *  I  shall  only  get  another 
and  go  right  on.'  *  But,'  said  he,  *  we  will  fiighten  your 
scholars,  so  that  they  will  not  dare  to  come  to  you.'  *  No, 
you  will  not,'  said  she ;  *  wherever  I  dare  to  go  to  teach  they 
will  dare  to  come  to  learn.'  Then,  fixing  her  eyes  very  de- 
cidedly on  the  man,  she  added,  *You  may  tell  your 
associates  that  destroying  any  number  of  school-houses  will 
not  stop  my  school ;  you  cannot  stop  it  unless  you  take  my 
life.'  The  man  retired,  and  the  school-room  remained  un- 
molested. This  school  has  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the 
minds  of  many  slaveholders,  who  on  visiting  it  have  been 
struck  with  the  capabilities,  under  education,  of  the  very 
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people  whom  they  hold  in  slavery.'*  Amidst  trials  and  diffi- 
culties this  school  continned  for  many  years ;  Mrs.  Stowe 
appropriated  to  its  support  1000  dollars  of  the  "Penny 
Offering"  fund.  Mrs.  M.  Douglas,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was 
a  respectable  widow  lady,  who,  with  her  daughter  had  set- 
tled there  from  South  Carolina.  They  were  quietly  and 
honourably  maintaining  themselves,  and  doing  deeds  of 
charity.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1851  Mrs.  Douglas  had 
met  with  some  intelligent  little  coloured  children,  who 
were  earnestly  desirous  of  learning  to  read.  She  offered 
the  services  of  her  daughter  to  help  them ;  and,  after  a  time, 
finding  they  made  great  progress,  it  was  decided  to  open  a 
regular  school  for  little  coloured  children.  This  was  an 
entirely  satisfactory  undertaking,  and  for  nearly  a  year  the 
little  ones  came  with  great  pleasure  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  evinced  great  aptitude.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1853,  under  the  authority  of  the  Mayor,  constables  were 
sent  to  arrest  Mrs.  Douglas,  her  daughter,  and  their 
eighteen  or  tweniy  coloured  pupils.  The  latter  were  dis- 
persed, and  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her  daughter  were  remanded 
for  examination.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  the  state,  which  prohibited  the  teaching  of  coloured 
children;  nevertheless,  when  summoned  for  trial,  she 
pleaded  her  own  defence  with  a  dignity  most  unexpected 
by  the  prosecuting  party.  She  was  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment,  and  her  sufferings  and  privations  connected 
therewith  were  not  bounded  by  the  length  of  her  sentence. 
The  story  of  Lane  Seminary  gives  collateral  illustration, 
and  is  worthy  a  place  among  conspiring  causes.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  was  president ;  forty  theological  students  attended 
the  lectures,  most  of  them  about  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  many  of  them  sons  and  brothers  of  slaveholders. 
They  felt  the  institution  must  exercise  an  influence  not 
alone  in  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  situated,  but  over  the 
Western  states,  and  even  on  the  condition  of  the  two  slave 
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states  which  bordered  Ohio.  They  aimed,  therefore,  to 
siLstaiii  Lane  Seminary,  as  occupying  high  moral  ground. 
They  recognized  as  a  principle  "  that  free  discussion  with 
corresponding  effort  is  a  duty,  and,  of  course,  a  right,''  and 
applied  it  to  the  lectures  they  received — to  Missions, 
Sunday-schools,  Temperance,  and  Slavery,  They  decided, 
after  discussion,  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  renounced ;  and  on  this  conclusion  they  acted. 
Here,  however,  they  met  obstacles  which  became  insuper- 
able in  their  relation  to  the  seminary.  Slavery  wsisforhidJat 
as  a  theme  of  farther  consideration  by  the  faculty,  and  the 
power  of  expulsion  was  conferred  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  for  any  violation  of  the  interdict. 
The  proximity  to  slave  states  and  the  dependence  of  the 
institution  for  at  least  part  of  its  resources  upon  the  good- 
will of  slaveholders  were  regarded  as  prudential  motives. 
Two  of  the  forty  theological,  and  five  of  the  sixty  classical 
students  succumbed  to  authority,  and  remained.  The  pre- 
sident and  faculty  testified  to  the  respectful  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  dissidents  who,  with  sad  and  unmurmuring 
resolution,  renounced  their  place  in  the  seminary,  where 
they  had  enjoyed  facilities  for  acquiring  useful  instruction ; 
but  a  solemn  conviction  of  duty  prompted,  and  a  calm  sur- 
vey of  the  difficulties  in  their  path  did  not  appal  them. 
The  lives  of  some  might  have  been  imperilled  had  they  re- 
turned home,  and  the  resources  of  many  were  cut  off*,  but 
they  took  up  their  cross.  Forty  students  of  the  number 
sought  to  found  another  institution,  where  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  might  be  secure,  and  where  students  of 
all  conditions  and  colour  might  be  educated.  In  the  north- 
east of  Ohio  they  repaired  to  the  forest,  cleared  a  tract  of 
land,  and  raised  for  shelter  a  building  made  of  pieces  of 
rough  wood  laid  one  upon  khe  other.  Without  endowment, 
and  with  little  pecuniary  help,  they  toiled  through  the 
winter  of  1834  and  1835,  and  commenced  the  college  of 
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Oberlin.  Their  difficulties,  though  great,  were  overcome, 
but  they  established  a  reputation  which  attracted  men, 
learned,  noble,  and  of  disinterested  minds,  who  offered  to 
become  teachers  of  such  pupils.  The  tutors  laid  aside 
their  upper  garments,  toiled  in  the  forest  for  one  part,  and 
gave  lectures  in  another  part  of  each  day.  Applicants, 
men  and  women,  sought  admission,  to  be  qualified  as 
teachers  of  coloured  people,  and  their  answer  when  told 
there  were  no  funds  was,  "  "We  will  provide  for  ourselves  if 
you  will  let  us  stay."  A  brick  house  was  erected  containing 
ninety-two  rooms ;  a  practical  farmer  superintended  the  in- 
dustry of  the  young  men,  and  the  young  women  cared  for 
the  dairy,  the  ^household,  and  the  clothes,  while  time  was 
given  to  all  to  acquire  learning  fitting  them  to  act  as 
teachers  of  others ;  simple  fare  sufficed  such  aspirants  for 
usefulness,  and  few  were  sick.  "When  the  clothing  of  one 
was  worn  bare  and  he  had  to  go  abroad,  another  lent  his 
garment.  One  student  laid  down  his  all  for  the  institution- 
A  farmer  drove  over  a  cow  from  a  distance — the  only  gift 
he  had  to  bestow ;  another  living  eleven  miles  off  accommo- 
dated the  new  candidates  who  could  not  be  received  into 
the  establishment — for  a  year  and  a  half  he  boarded  and 
lodged  seventy.  Another  of  like  spirit  welcomed  thirty 
students  and  their  professor  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
A  noble  woman,  subdued  by  her  toil  and  care,  died  with 
generous  resignation,  yielding  to  the  cause  heart  and  hand 
in  co-operation  with  her  husband.  Thus  Oberlin  rose, 
situated  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Cleveland,  and  survives 
as  an  ornament  to  Ohio.  In  1858  its  liberal  principles  were 
tested.  A  poor  fugitive  slave  was  decoyed  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  almost  carried  off,  by  kidnappers,  to  slavery ;  the 
students,  joined  with  others,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  delivered 
the  victim  of  oppression  by  sending  him  to  Canada.  A 
professor,  ministers,  students,  teachers,  and  other  citisens 
were  imprisoned  and  severely  fined;  but  the  spirit  which 
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Oberlin  inspires,  and  Grod  wlio  sustains  the  right  and  tho 
canse  of  the  needy,  upheld  the  martyrs,  and  the  prison  gave 
forth  testimonies  to  freedom,  and  the  cause  of  the  slave, 
which  brought  honour  upon  Oberlin  and  prayers  for  its 
prosperity. 

The  students  who  worked  while  they  pursued  their  aca- 
demic course  were  not  unwiQing  to  work  for  the  same  cause 
when  they  had  finished.  Amos  Dresser,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, acting  as  a  colporteur,  and  thus  circulating  the  Bible 
and  other  congenial  books,  proceeded  from  Cincinnati  south- 
ward to  Tennessee.  At  Nashville  he  was  arrested  on  the 
suspicion  of  being  an  Abolitionist.  He  was  guiltless  in 
action,  as  he  had  not  spoken  to  a  slave  nor  distributed  books 
among  free  people  of  colour.  Sixty- two  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  seven  elders  of  a  Presbyterian  church, 
sat  as  a  vigilance  committee  to  examine  him,  and  his  trunk. 
Three  anti-slavery  volumes  for  his  own  reading,  and  some 
newspapers  of  abolition  character,  put  in  to  preserve  the 
volumes  fi^m  chafing  each  other,  and  his  private  journal 
and  letters,  were  found ;  the  chairman  could  not  decipher 
these  last,  but  he  afllrmed  they  were  "  evidently  very  hostile 
to  slavery."  The  committee  agreed  he  had  broken  no  law, 
but  resolved  to  make  law  for  the  occasion  to  protect  slavery 
against  attacks  from  opinion.  The  traveller  was  found 
guilty  on  three  points :  belonging  to  an  Abolition  society 
in  another  state,  possessing  books  of  anti-slavery  ten- 
dency, and  being  presumed  to  have  circulated  some  of  these 
in  his  journey.  The  judges  had  debated  whether  the 
offender  should  be  sentenced  to  thirty-nine  or  a  hundred 
lashes,  or  death  by  hanging.  He  was,  however,  condemned 
to  receive  tweniy  lashes  in  the  market-place,  and  just  as 
the  chimes  were  ushering  in  the  Sabbath  morning,  by 
torch-light  the  brutal  sentence  was  inflicted.  Mr.  Dresser 
bore  the  suffering  without  fear,  and  with  thanksgiving,  the 
utterance  of  which  was  drowned  in  oaths,  and  cries  of 
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"stop  his  praying."  A  considerate  inhabitant  stealthily 
received  him  to  his  house,  washed  and  dressed  his  wounds, 
and  sent  him  on  his  way  disguised. 

Another  of  the  forty  students  at  Lane  Seminary  was 
Theodore  "Weld,  who  continues  the  firm  and  unflinching 
advocate  of  the  slave  by  his  pen,  his  social  position,  and 
by  his  voice  when  he  is  able  to  use  it.     His  >vife,  Angelina 
Qrimke,  with  a  grace  and  eloquence  peculiar  to  women 
when  wont  to  address  public  audiences,  pleads  the  same 
cause,  though  the  daughter  of  a  Southern  judge,  and  sister 
of  a  Southern  slaveholder.     Her  well-weighed  testimony  is 
that  "no  one  who  has  not  been  an  integral  part  of  a  slave- 
holding  comviunitt/  can  have  any  idea  of  its  abominations. 
It  is  a  whited  sepulchre  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  all 
uncleanness."     At  their  brother's  death,  she  and  her  sister 
became  heirs  to  his  estates.     They  strove  by  all  means  to 
ameliorate    the  condition  of  the  slaves   conveyed  by   in- 
heritance.    They  attempted,  in  defiance  of  law,  to  educate 
them.     But  finding  that  the  benefits  of  freedom  cannot  be 
imparted  to  slavery,  they  surrendered  all  prospects  of  gain 
at  the  dictate  of  conscience.     They  £reed  their  slaves,  ena- 
bled them  to  provide  for  themselves  in  a  free  state,  and 
themselves  retired  to  live  on  the  remnant  of  their  former 
opulence.     From  such  retirement,  the  devout  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  comes  forth  in  a  "  hope"  which  "  gleams  across 
my  mind  that  our  blood  will  be  spilt  instead  of  the  slave- 
holder's ;  our  lives  will  bo  taken,  and  theirs  spared.     I  say 
a  hope,  for  of  all  things,  I  desire  to  be  spared  the  anguish 
of  seeing  our  beloved  country  desolated  with  the  horrors  of 
a  servile  war." 

Reubin  Crandall,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Westchester  county,  a 
gentleman  of  high  literary  and  scientific  acquirements, 
manners  and  deportment  alike  honourable  to  the  scholar, 
and  a  devoted  Christian,  was  reputed  one  of  the  purest, 
most  disinterested,  and  amiable  of  men.     But,  like  his  sia- 
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ter,  his  sympathies  were   favourable  to  freedom  for  the 
coloured  people.  He  had  settled  in  "Washington  as  a  teacher 
of  botany,  and  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison,  August 
11,  1835,  charged  with  circulating  incendiary  publications, 
intending  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insurrection.     Kept  in 
jail  for  eight  months,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  Judge 
Cranch.   It  was  proved  that  he  had  in  his  trunk  some  anti- 
slavery  pamphlets  and  papers,  but  that  the  latter  were  used 
for  wrapping  his  botanical  specimens  in,  and  that,  on  re- 
quest, he  had  lent  to  a  white  citizen  one  of  the  pamphlets. 
The  "  incendiary  "  matter  read  in  court  from  these  papers 
were  articles  against  slavery,  and  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
the  free  coloured  people  to  reside  in  America.     The  effort 
to  prove  more,  or  even  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
elavery  Society  failed.     Yet  was  it  urged  by  the  district 
attorney  that  the  jury  should  find  liim  guilty,  with  a  view 
to  capital  punishment.     The   verdict  returned   was   "  not 
guilty,"  but  the  prosecutors  had  done  their  cruel  worli. 
Eight  months'  close  confinement  in  a  damp  dungeon,  un- 
tried, unguilty,  and  with  spotless  integrity  struck  the  arrow 
of  a  lingering  consumption  in  his  system,  of  which  he  died 
while  trying  to  recover  by  change  of  climate.     Though  ad- 
judged innocent,  himself  a  free  citizen  of  the  great  Re- 
publio^  yet  was  he  effectually  murdered  on   the   national 
hearth-stone  in  the  Federal  districts,  under  exclusive  "juris- 
diction of  Congress,"  because  suspected  of  having  dissemi- 
nated publications  hostile  to  slavery. 

Elijah  P,  Lovejoy  was  a  citizen  of  Maine,  and  prac- 
tised law  at  St.  Louis.  Afterward  desiring  to  enter  the 
ministry,  though  a  graduate  of  Westervillo  College,  he 
finished  his  preparations  at  Princeton,  N.  I.  The  Sunday- 
school  Union  employed  him  as  their  agent,  but  he  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  editor  of  a  religious  paper  at  St.  Louis. 
In  this  position  he  advocated  the  right  of  free  discussion. 
When  a  free  coloured  man  was  burnt  to  death  near  the  city 
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he  denotmoed  the  outrage,  for  which  he  waa  con 
leave  Missonri,  when  he  settled  at  Alton,  Ulinois,  183?. 
Here  he  avowed  liia  Hcntiments  as  an  Abolitionist,  publish- 
ing  a  full  etatement  of  his  views  in  the  "Alton  Observer." 
In  consequence,  hia  press  and  office  were  three  times  de- 
stroyed, and  ae  ofien  replaced  by  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
law.  Early  in  Hovember  in  the  same  year,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  convened  OBtensibly  to  allay  excitement,  but 
really  to  intimidate  him  and  crnah  the  liberty  of  the  prees, 
Mr.  Lovejoy  appeared,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  power, 
defended  his  canse  and  rights,  A  new  press  was  procured, 
and  lodged  in  a  stone  warehoase,  where  Mr.  Lovejoy  and 
other  friends  stationed  tbemaelves,  in  the  apprehension  tlutt 
it  would  be  attacked.  The  fear  was  realized,  both  parties 
were  armed,  Heveral  voUeys  were  6red,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  set  fire  to  the  building.  Mr.  Lovejoy  went  out  to 
prevent  its  .'success,  and  fell  pierced  by  three  bnckshotB. 
TTiH  wife  had  previonsly,  at  St.  Charles,  stood  by  him  -whian 
he  was  brutally  assaulted.  When  his  mother  heard  of  Hs 
death,  she  said,  "  It  ia  welL  I  had  rather  be  should  &1] 
mar^T  to  his  cause  than  prove  recreant  to  Ma  principles. 
He  left  a  widow  and  children  to  Divine  providence.  !EBSi 
companions  effected  their  escape. 

General  William  L.  Chaplain,  a  lawyer  by  profession^ 
though  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  citizen  of  the  state  of; 
New  Tork,  a.  lecturer,  an  editor,  a  reporter  of  pi-oceedinga 
in  Congress,  a  pohtical  lender  and  candidate  for  office  in 
the  liberal  party,  was  arrested  irregularly  by  the  Waehingw 
ton  police,  within  the  borders  of  Maryland,  in  the  nigbt 
eeason.  His  carriage  wheels  were  blocked,  he  was  knotted 
from  his  seat,  conveyed  back  intotho  city,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  charged  with  carrying  away  slaves.  The  Govemoaf 
of  Maryland  made  requisition  of  the  Federal  Executive  for 
tho  delivery  of  Chaplain  to  be  tried  for  an  oifence  committed 
in  that  state.    Bail  io  6000  dollars  from  the  district  pri- 
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son  placed  liim  at  the  disposal  of  the  Maryland  anthoritieSy 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  BockviUe,  Maryland,  where  he  was 
held  for  three  months,  when  he  was  released  on  the  extra- 
vagant bail  of  19,000  dollars,  raised  by  his  Mends  in  the 
iree  states,  aU  becanse  he  had  ranked  as  an  advocate  of 
the  colonred  race,  and  had  done  something  for  their 
liberty. 

William  Shreve  Bailey  started  in  Newport,  Kentucky, 
as  a  machine-maker,  about  1849 ;  his  sympathies  were 
aroused  for  the  slaves,  and  though  in  a  slave  state  he 
ventured  to  plead  their  cause  in  a  newly-started  paper.  The 
wrath  of  the  neighbouring  slaveholders  was  excited,  and 
they  extracted  from  the  publisher  the  name  of  the  writer. 
He  was  visited  in  his  machine-shop,  and,  but  for  his  work- 
men, the  assault  might  have  ended  in  his  death.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  the  proprietor,  he  purchased  the  pressand  printing 
materials,  and  the  "  Newport  News"  henceforth  issued  from 
the  machine-shop.  The  paper  succeeded  for  some  time  amidst 
violent  opposition  &om  slaveholders,  who  at  last  resorted 
to  their  xdtimate  expedient,  and  on  the  6th  October,  1851, 
set  fire  to  the  premises,  burning  down  machiue-shop  and 
press.  Mr.  Bailey's  loss  amounted  to  16,000  dollars.  His 
operatives  aided  him  to  set  up  another  press  in  his  private 
house.  A  fresh  set  of  types  was  produced,  and  the  "  Free 
South,"  a  new  name,  was  given  to  the  journal.  The  scheme 
was  now  adopted  to  tamper  with  his  workmen,  who  refused 
to  work  with  him ;  he  then  had  his  own  family  tauglit  to 
print.  By  degrees  his  wife  and  ten  children  learned  to 
work  as  well  and  expeditiously  as  the  other  printers  in  the 
town.  In  1857,  a  friend  described  the  establishment: 
"  Father,  mother,  and  children,  and  even  the  Httle  ones, 
toiling  amid  obloquy,  reproach,  and  savage  foes  to  redeem 
their  state  from  the  dreadful  curse  and  sin  of  slavery. 
Mortgaging  the  homestead,  working  till  midnight,  practis- 
ing rigid  economy,  making  their  house  a  citadel,  where  the 
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weapons  of  truth  mnst  be  defended  by  the  weapons  of  death 
and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  praise,  bat  to  honour  ',God,  to 
eaye  slaves  and  slaveholders,  and  wipe  from  Kentucky  its 
foulest  blot  and  shame," — the  wife  and  mother,  the  children 
and  the  brave  man,  husband  and  father,  all  nobler  than 
any  Spartan  patriot.  Death  invaded  the  toilwom  circle, 
and  one  of  the  little  Abolitionists  was  carried  to  the  grave 
by  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  who  returned  again 
to  labour  for  freedom  and  the  slave  amid  reproaches  and 
assaults.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1859,  the  last  outrage 
of  violence  was  perpetrated.  The  pro-slavery  mob,  having 
the  night  before  forcibly  entered  the  office,  carried  tho 
types  and  scattered  them  along  the  streets,  returned  to 
assault  tho  ;house ;  laying  a  plank,  they  battered  down  the 
door,  entered  the  house  and  took  off  everything  within 
reach,  including  Mr.  Bailey's  pocket-book  containing  nearly 
all  his  money.  On  this  occasion  the  damage  sustained  was 
estimated  at  3000  dollars.  However,  ho  again  repaired 
the  press,  gathered  the  types  from  the  streets,  and  once 
more  the  "  Free  South"  was  issued.  But  the  resolute 
manager  of  this  forlorn  enterprise  was  seized  and  commit- 
ted to  prison  on  a  charge  of  issuing  incendiary  publications. 
He  was  bailed  and  liberated  for  a  time,  when  he  sought  in 
America  and  England  to  raise  means  which  would  enable 
him  to  renew  tho  conflict.  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  brought 
matters  to  a  different  issue. 

America  was  agitated  from  south  to  north  and  far  west 
toward  the  close  of  1859,  and  the  earnest  friends  of  the 
negro  throup:hout  Europe  had  all  tlicir  sympathies  awak- 
ened by  events  which  had  occurred  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
by  qttasi  judicial  proceedings  at  Richmond,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  the  execution  of  Captain  John  Brown  on  a  field 
about  half  a  mile  from  tho  jail  of  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
to  which  he  had  been  conveyed  in  a  furniture  waggon. 
The  sufferer  was  escorted  from  his  prison  to  the  place 
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where  he  should  yield  up  his  life,  by  "  Captain  Scott's  com-* 
pany  of  cavahy ;  one  company  of  Major  Loring's  batfcaUon 
of  Defensibles ;  Captain  William's  Montpelier  guard ;  Cap-> 
tain  Scott's  Petersburg  Greys,  company  D  ;  Captain  Miller 
of  the  Virginia  volunteers ;  and  the  young  guard,  Captain 
Eady ;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Colonel  T.  P. 
August,  assisted  by  Major  Loring — the  cavalry  at  the  head 
and  rear  of  the  column."  On  the  road  to  the  scaffold  he 
thus  replied  to  an  inquiry :  '*  It  has  been  a  characteristic 
of  me  from  infancy  not  to  suffer  from  physical  fear,  I  have 
suffered  a  thousand  times  more  from  bashfulness  than  from 
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fear."  As  he  drew  nearer  he  looked  up  earnestly  at  the 
sun  and  sky,  and  all  about,  and  then  remarked,  ''  This  is  a 
beautiful  country.  I  have  not  cast  my  eyes  over  it  before, 
that  is,  while  passing  through  the  field."  As  the  procession 
entered  the  field  he  remarked,  '^  I  see  no  citizens  here ; 
where  are  they  ? "  "  The  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  be 
present ;  none  but  the  troops,"  was  the  reply.  "  That 
ought  not  to  be,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  citizens  should  be 
allowed  to  be  present  as  well  as  others."  When  he  de- 
scended from  the  waggon  and  passed  through  opened  ranks 
towards  the  scaffold,  with  firm  step  and  erect  form  he 
calmly  walked  past  jailers,  sheriff,  and  officers  :  ''  Gentle- 
men, good-bye,"  said  the  hero,  and  mounted  the  steps — the 
hour  had  come — the  officer  approached  him.  To  Captain 
Avis,  his  jailer,  he  said,  "  I  Lave  no  words  to  thank  you  for 
all  your  kindness  to  me."  His  elbows  and  ankles  were 
pinioned,  the  white  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  the  hang- 
man's rope  (a  present  from  Kentucky)  adjusted  round  his 
neck.  John  Brown  waits  to  be  ushered  into  the  Divine 
presence.  "  Captain  Brown,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  you  are 
not  standing  on  the  drop ;  will  you  come  forward ? "  "I 
can't  see,"  was  his  answer,  unfalteringly  spoken  j  "you 
must  lead  me."  He  was  led  to  the  centre  of  the  drop. 
**  Shall  I  give  you  a  handkerchief,"  asked  the  sheriff,  "  and 
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lot  you  drop  it  asasi^al?"  "No:  I  am  ready  a 
time ;  but  do  not  keep  me  needlessly  waiting."  For  ten 
minutea,  in  answer  to  tlie  ahont  of  an  officer,  "Not  ready 
yet,"  and  a  mOitai-j  display  hither  aiid  thither  followed. 
At  last  the  trap  fell ;  its  hinges  gave  a  wailing  sort  of  ci 
that  conld  be  heard  at  every  part  of  the  field. 

With  his  sword  and  voice  John  Brown  had  demoot^ 
strated  the  nnntterable  villany  of  Klavery.  Hia  corpse  was 
destined  to  continue  the  lesson.  The  surgeons  prononnced 
the  victim  dead  ;  they  declared  that  his  spinal  colnmn  had 
been  ruptured.  TLey  said  that  the  countenance  was  now 
purple  aud  distorted.  They  knew  that  tbo  cord  had  cnt  & 
finger's  depth  into  the  neck  of  the  strangled  corpse.  The 
body  was  delivered  to  his  widow  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  by 
her  it  was  carried  to  North  Elba,  where  it  now  lies  at  rest 
on  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  mountain  regions  that  ba 
loved  when  living.  There  was  no  vast  asKemblage  of  t 
Bo-called  great  at  the  interment ;  no  pompous  parade, 
gorgeous  procession,  hut  loyal  worth  and  noble  i 
stood  at  the  gntve  of  depai'ted  heroism.  Bia  friends  a 
his  family  wept  as  the  eloqneat  Wendell  Phillips,  chief  g 
American  living  orators,  pronounced  the  enlogium  of  Jo) 
Brown,  the  latest  and  bravest  martyr  of  the  canse  t 
claims  of  the  long-injnred  negro. 

Wherefore  this  esecution,  and  why  this  parade  i 
military  power P  tho  uninformed  reader  may  inquire; 
the  headings  of  the  first  American  telegrams  Qnnoancing; 
what  many  tbonght  was  tbe  guilty  occasion,  read  thoa  ; — 
"  HiEPKit's  Fekky.— Fearful  and  exciting  intelligence ! 
Negro  insarrection  at  Harper's  Ferry !  Extensive  negro 
conspiracy  in  Virginia  ajid  Maryland !  Seizure  of  the 
United  States  arsenal  by  the  inaurrectionisla  !  Arms  taken 
and  sent  into  the  interior  !  The  bridge  ibrtilicd  and  de- 
fended by  cannon  !  TrainB  fired  into  and  stopped !  Several 
petSoOB  killed  !    Tel^rapb  wires  cat !  Contributions  levied 
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on  the  citizens  !  Troops  despatched  against  tbe  insnrgenta 
Jrom  "Washington  and  Baltimore!"  Harper's  Ferry  ia 
sitnated  in  Jefferson  Connty,  Virginia,  at  the  conSnence  of 
the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivera,  and  is  173  miles  dis- 
tant from  Richmond.  The  alarm  given  by  the  telegraph 
showed  that  the  slave  masters  expected  a  nniveraal  revolt^ 
in  all  the  State,  of  the  slave  popnlation.  The  explanation 
given  by  some  who  took  part  in  the  movement,  which 
spread  such  alarm,  was  that  "  the  original  intention  of  John 
Brown  was  to  seize  the  arHenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  October,  1850,  and  take  the  arma 
there  deposited  to  the  neighbouring  monntains,  with  a 
number  of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  vicinilj  as  hos- 
tages, until  they  should  redeem  themselves  by  liberating 
an  equal  number  of  slaves.  Bat  it  was  suspected  there 
WEis  a  traitor  in  the  company,  and  therefore  the  prematura 
attempt  to  strike  tho  blow  on  the  17th.  The  precipitation 
of  the  movement  caused  its  defeat,  as  negro  parties,  not 
being  warned,  were  not  ready.  One  of  hia  confederates 
reports  Captain  Brown  as  closing  an  address  to  Lis  fol- 
lowers, on  tho  preceding  Sunday,  in  this  language: — 
"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  press  this  one  thing  on 
your  minds.  Ton  a!!  know  how  dear  life  is  to  you,  and 
how  dear  your  lives  are  to  your  frienda ;  and  ii 
iag  that,  consider  that  the  lives  of  others  a 
them  as  yours  are  to  you.  Do  not  therefor 
of  any  one,  if  you  can  avoid  it ;  bnt  if  it  i 
take  life  in  order  to  save  y 
of  it,"     In  proof  of  hia  o 
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the  description  given  by  Colonel  Washington,  contending 
against  bim,  wiU  suffice: — "Ho  was  the  coolest  man  he 
ever  saw  in  defying  death  and  danger.  With  one  son  dead 
by  his  side,  and  another  shot  through,  ho  felt  the  pslso  of 
his  dying  son  with  one  hand  and  held  his  riSe  with  the 
other,  and  cotmnanded  his  men  vrith  the  utmost  oom- 
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pMBzev  eDOOungiii^  diem  to  be  firm,  and  to  aeE  their  lixes 
«  danriT  as  pooiihle.'* 

Tim  ^Ttp*^»i»  liTinsrif  spate  &eelj  with  Colonel  Wash- 
i^l^ioii,  uid  lefeiied  to  Ins  aona.  He  anid  he  had  lost  one 
im  Ig'^'fcg^g,  and  two  here.  He  had  not  pressed  them  to  join 
him.  in  the  ezpeditian,  bat  did  not  r^ret  their  I09&  Thej 
had  died  in  a  good  cause.  Wise,  Garemor  of  Virgin^ 
^oke  the  resolt  of  his  conference  with  Captain  Brown  in 
m  itm  sentences.  ^  '^^^^  ^^ze  themselves  mistaken  who  take 
Inaft  to  be  a  madman  He  is  a  handle  of  the  best  nerres  I 
Cfver  saw:  cut  and  thmst,  and  bleedin^y  and  in  bonds. 
He  is  a  man  of  clear  head,  of  courage,  fortitnde,  and  simple 
iBgennonsness.  He  is  cool,  coQected,  and  indomitable; 
aad  it  is  bat  jost  to  him  to  saj  that  he  was  hnmane  to  his 
pnmters^  as  attested  to  me  by  Cclonel  Wadiingtcm  and 
Mr.  MHisw  and  he  inspired  me  with  great  trust  in  his  in- 
llgiiii  as  a  man  of  trath.'^  His  defenders  oonld  not  ask 
BMMre  to  accredit  hss  own  accoont  of  what  he  intended  bj 
hit  iDTasion  of  Virginiay  and  his  occvpatiozi  of  Harper's 
FssRT.  His  last  ward%  before  be  was  prononnced  goihj 
and  doomed  to  death,  were  his  rersioii  as  before  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Jndge,  and  in  it  the  knell  of  slareij  was 
soanded: — 


**  I  hare,  may  it  please  the  coort,  a  few  words  to  say. 
Li  the  £rst  pi^ure  I  deny  ereiything  bat  what  I  have  aU 
aloBg  admitted,  the  design  on  my  part  to  free  the  slaves. 
I  intended  certainly  to  have  made  a  dear  thing  of  that 
matt^v  *^  I  «^«i  1^^  winter  when  I  went  into  Mi^sonri  and 
time  took  slaves  witboot  the  snapping  of  a  gnn  on  either 
side.*  moved  them  throagh  the  coantry,  and  finally  left 
them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have  done  the  same  thing 
amiiu  on  a  larger  scale.  That  was  all  I  intended.  I  never 
dtd  iDtK^nd  murder  or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of  pro- 
p«riy«  kmt  to  excite  or  incite  slaves  to  rebellion,  or  to  make 
maurrrction.  I  have  another  obfection.  and  that  is,  it  is 
ui\)H«ikl  thai  I  should  suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  I  inter- 
imd  ui  IW  manner  whidi  I  admits  and  which  I  admit  baa 
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haen  fairly  pro7ed — (for  I  admire  tho  truthfiiltieBa  and 
candonr  of  the  greater  portion  of  witnesses  wbo  have  t«e- 
tified  in  thin  case) — had  I  bo  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  so-called  great,  or  in 
behalf  of  any  of  their  friends,  either  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  wife,  or  children,  or  any  of  that  class,  and  suffered, 
and  sacrificed  what  I  have  in  this  interference,  it  wonld 
have  been  all  right,  and  every  man  in  this  court  would 
have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy  of  reward  rather  than 
punishment.  This  court  acknowledges,  as  I  suppose,  the 
T^dity  of  the  law  of  God.  I  see  a  book  kissed  here  which 
I  Hnppose  to  be  the  Bible,  or,  at  least,  the  New  Testament. 
That  teaches  me  that  a!l  things,  'whatsoever  I  wonld  that 
should  do  unto  me,  I  should  do  even  so  to  them.'  It 
farther  to  '  remember  them  that  are  in  bonds 
&■  bound  with  them.'  I  endeavoured  to  act  up  to  that  ia- 
stmction.  I  say,  I  am  yet  too  yonng  to  understand  that 
God  is  any  respecter  of  persona.  I  believe  that  to  have 
interfered  as  I  have  done,  as  I  have  always  freely  admitted 
I  hare  done,  in  behalf  of  His  despised  poor,  was  not  wrong 
bat  right.  If  ow,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  I  should 
forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  justice  and 
mingle  my  blood  fnrther  with  the  blood  of  my  children  and 
with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave  country,  whose 
rights  are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust  enact- 
ments, I  snhmit.     So  let  it  be  done. 

"Let  me  say  one  word  further. — I  feel  entii'ely  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  I  have  received  on  my  trial.  Consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  more  generons  than 
I  expected.  But  I  feel  no  consciousness  of  guilt.  I  have 
stated  from  the  first  what  was  my  intention  and  what  was 
not.  I  never  had  any  design  against  the  life  of  any  per- 
son, nor  any  disposition  to  commit  treason,  or  excite  alavea 
to  rebel,  or  make  any  general  insurrection.  I  never  en- 
tjcnraged  any  man  to  do  so,  but  always  discounted  any 
idea  of  that  kind. 

"Let  me  say,  also,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  atatementa 
made  by  some  of  those  connected  with  me.  I  hear  it  haa 
been  stated  by  some  of  them  that  I  have  induced  them  to 

'join  me.     But  the  contrary  is  true.     I  ilo  not  say  this  to 
mjnre  them,  but  as  regretting  their  weakoAa.     There  is 

iiiot  one  of  them  but  joined  me  of  his  own  accord  aud  the 
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greater  part  at  their  own  expense.  A  number  of  them  I 
never  saw,  and  never  had  a  word  of  conversation  with  them 
till  the  day  they  came  to  me,  and  that  was  for  the  purpose 
I  have  stated. 

"  Now  I  have  done." 

Probably  no  event  ever  excited  so  much  attention  or 
Btimulated  so  much  sympathy  in  America,  even  among 
those  who  could  not  defend  Captain  Brown's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  alarm,  however,  of  the  slaveholders,  of  what 
they  evidently  thought  was  possible,  the  outbreak  of  a 
servile  war  in  the  slave  states,  not  only  lifted  the  veil  from 
the  dark  omens  of  the  system,  but  also  demonstrated  how 
imprepared  they  were  to  have  resisted  such  a  rebellion. 
Brown's  personal  virtues,  his  services  and  sufferings  in 
Kansas,  his  stem  antagonism  to  slavery,  and  his  submis- 
sion to  Divine  authority,  taught  many  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans to  abhor  slavery  more  heartily,  and  seek  its  over- 
throw. 

The  tone  of  America  was  intensified  by  the  Echoes 
from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  funeral  solenmities  at  Elba 
in  the  mountains — preparatory  for  the  last  Presidential 
election ;  and  when  the  tocsin  sounded  for  the  civil  war 
from  Fort  Sumter  and  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  many 
rallied  the  more  readily  round  the  Stars  and  Stripes  because 
John  Brown  had  been  doomed  to  death  by  a  Virginia  sen- 
tence and  slaveholding  functionaries.  The  '*  life  of  Captain 
John  Brown,"  and  the  "  Echoes  of  Harper's  Ferry,"  by 
Bedpath,  present  proofs,  and  strikingly  illustrate  the  power, 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment  among  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. They  also  furnish  evidence  of  the  nervous  appre- 
hensions of  the  slave-masters,  how  critical  and  insecure 
was  their  tenure  of  power,  both  as  states  and  as  slave- 
holders. The  heroic  old  man,  John  Brown,  did  not  live 
or  die  in  vain,  and  his  death  did  more  for  the  ripening  of 
the  public  mind  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  has  been 
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aceomplislied  by  the  lives  of  many  mnch-laaded  patriots 
and  champions  of  liberty. 

It  would  not  be  a  task  to  fill  pages  of  narrative  and 
personal  delineation  of  men  who  have  laboured  with  the 
tongae  and  the  pen,  and  have  endured  reproach  and  perse- 
cution in  the  cause  of  the  coloured  people  of  America. 
James  G.  Bimey  was  one  of  these ;  a  man  of  rank  and  high 
in  office  and  wealth,  and  political  influence  in  his  state,  who 
unexpectedly  declared  himself  an  abolitionist.     True  to  his 
convictions,  he  removed  from.  Alabama,  emancipated  and 
settled  all  his  slaves,  started  a  newspaper  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  stood    his  ground  and  established  fi:«edom  of 
speech    and  of  the    press,   notwithstanding  thresitening 
attempts  on  his  life  and  liberty.     Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  who 
has  sustained  a  long  and  blameless  life  as  the  sympathizing 
Mend  of  1^  negro,  had  his  house  sacked  in  New  York,  and 
his  fomiture  burned  in  the  street  by  a  pro-  slavery  mob. 
William  Lloyd  Gtorison,  who  still  lives  as  the  Liberator  of 
the  negro,  was  assailed  with  the  cry,  "  hjnch  him.  Lynch 
him,"  was  threatened  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  window,  and 
with  a  rope  roxmd  his  body  was   dragged  by  a  furious 
crowd  that  they  might  tar  and  feather  him.     His  hat  was 
knocked  from  his  head,  while  brick-bats  were  flying  in  aU 
directions.     He  was  lodged  for  safety  in  a  prison,  and 
thought  it  his  honour  to  sufler  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Wendell  PhUlips,  the  most  effective  orator  of  the  United 
States,  has  consecrated  his  powers  to  the  same  service,  and 
welcomed  the  opprobrium  of  abolitionism  and  exclusion 
from  the  highest  offices  which  a  more  worldly  use  of  his 
talents  might  have  secured.     Gerrit  Smith,  possessing  in- 
fluence and  opportunities  for  aiming  at  the  Presidency,  with 
boundless  wealth  and  extensive  possessions  in  land,  has  yet 
contented  himself  to  be  the  friend  in  need  and  patron  of 
the  coloured  man  and  those  who  suffer  for  his  sake.     Dr. 
Channing,  by  a  life-long  devotion  of  his  personal  influence 
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IpiS  voice,  his  pen,  and  liis  pnlpit,  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
negro,  and  promoted  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  Lyman 
Beecher  and  his  honoured  sons,  receiving  honour  from  their 
parentage,  and  returning  honour  to  a  venerable  father,  and 
not  less  honoured  by  the  pen  and  talent  of  their  sister, 
have  served  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  personal  sacri- 
fices and  life-long  toils.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  sus- 
tained untarnished  the  reputation  acquired  in  America  by 
}m  gigantic  labours  in  Europe  as  the  unpaid  advocate  and 
mnbassador  of  his  people.  Dr.  Cheever  may  have  been 
misunderstood,  and  his  idiosyncracies  may  have  tempted 
him  to  magnify  special  points  in  the  anti-slavery  contro- 
versy. Yet  no  more  honest,  persistent,  self-denying  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  has,  for  long  and  trying  years,  sacrificed 
himself  and  consecrated  his  literary  services  to  advance 
the  liberty  of  the  coloured  man,  and  the  honour  of  his 
country. 

Men  there  are,  though  not  much  mentioned  in  English 
circles,  who  have  yet  laboured  efficiently,  and  written  well 
on  slavery  and  anti-slavery.  Some  of  them  are  now  patri- 
archs, and  might  reckon  on  the  reward  of  the  retired 
warrior.  The  Revs.  Messrs.  William  Goodell,  Geo.  Whipple, 
and  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  will  have  their  place  in  the  honoured 
throng,  to  whom  it  shall  be  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me."  There  are  in  New  York  three  venerated 
names,  always  received  elsewhere  with  honour,  and  used  as 
a  power  by  all  who  know  their  worth  :  the  Revs.  Dr.  Tyng, 
rector  of  St.  George's ;  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College  ;  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  Broadway 
Tabernacle.  The  unfeigned  adherence  of  these  distin- 
guished clergymen,  in  circles  of  vast  social  and  religions 
influence,  to  the  cause  of  the  coloured  people,  slave  or  finee, 
guarantees  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  attract  to  it  the 
co-operation  of  multitudes  throughout  the  l|uid,      Their 
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meetings,  lectures,  and  epistolary  convmoni cations,   com- 
jnand  deferential  attention  and  confirm  the  wavering. 

The  statesmen  who  identified  themselves  vrith  the  cause 
of  freedom  from  the  days  of  Washington,  including  Thomas 
J^eSeraon,  John  Bandolpb,  John  Quincy  Adams,  till  the 
present  times,  when  W.  H.  Seward,  S.  P.  Chase,  Charles 
Sanmer,  Senator  Wilson,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Hale,  arc  united  with 
others,  would  afford  materials  of  great  and  various  interest, 
to  mart  the  progreaa  and  approaching  triumph  of  the  anti- 
slavery  canse.  The  first  President  continued  an  indulgent 
BlaTe-master  ;  but  in  apprehension  of  eternity,  mannniitted 
Jus  alavBB  in  his  last  will  ajid  testament.  Thomas  Jefi'erson 
left  his  slaves  in  slavery ;  but  surely  it  was  because  he  an- 
ticipated the  change  which  he  said  was  "  already  perceptihle" 
since  the  origin  of  the  present  (first)  resolution.  "  The 
spirit  of  the  master  is  abating,  that  of  the  slave  is  rising 
from  the  dust,  his  condition  molliiying,  the  icay  I  hope  pre- 
paring, under  the  miiptceeof  heaven,for  a  total  crmtTieipit- 
tion."  He  bad  often  dreaded  the  time  "  When  the  measure 
of  their  tears  should  be  full,  when  their  groans  shonld  have 
involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness,  when  doubtless  a  God  of 
justice  would  awnken  to  their  distress,  and  by  his  extermi- 
nating thnndej-.s,  would  manifest  his  attention  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of 
9  blind  fiitahty,"  "  I  tremble  for  my  country,"  he  said, 
■*  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just ;  that  his  justice  cannot 
sleep  for  ever.  The  Almighty  has  no  attributes  th&t  could 
take  sides  with  ns  in  such  a  contest  as  between  siaves  ajid 
tbeiF  masters." 

John  Randolph  had  in  1816  moved  in  the  House  of 
Represent atives  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  "  the  inhu- 
man and  illegal  ti^ffic  "  for  buying  and  selling  slaves,  and  in 
1820  he  rebuked  the  recreants  to  liberty,  in  the  matter  of 
^e  Missonri  Compromise,  by  the  designation  which  be 
lined  on  the  occasion,  to  describe  them  as  the  "  doe"  which 
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startles  at  her  own  shadow  in  the  water  when  she  comes 
to  drink ;  ''  they  saw,"  said  he,  *'  their  own  doe  faces  and 
were  frightened."    John  Qnincy  Adams  had  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  war,  which  were 
designed  to  promote  slavery.     He  maintained  that  in  time 
of  w  the  government  possessed  a  discretionaiy  power  to 
emancipate  slaves.     He  proposed  in  Congress  a  plan  far 
the  prospective  abolition  of  slavery  through  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  in  which  he  received  only  feeble  sup- 
port ;  and,  finally,  the  crowning  act  of  his  laborious  public 
life,  and  which  rendered  him  the  benefactor  of  his  country, 
was  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  the  right  of  petition, 
which  slaveholders  had  denied  in  Congress.     He  was  there- 
fore threatened  with  assassination,  with  an  indictment  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  district,  and  with  expulsion  from  the 
house ;  and  finally  an  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to  pass  a 
formal  censure  upon  him  for  his  persistency  in  pleading  the 
caase  of  liberty.     Messrs.  Seward  and  Chase  have  attained 
their  present  position  as   the  advocates  of  freedom  and 
opponents  of  slavery.     In  1847  the  liberty  party  proposed, 
or  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  Yioe- 
presidency,    Gerrit   Smith  and  John  P.   ELale,   an    inde- 
pendent democrat,  who  had  refused  to  do  homage  to  the 
slave  power,  and  was  a  party  to  the  convention,  which 
"  Besolved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  relieve  itself  of  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or 
continuance  of  slavery,  wherever  that  government  possesses 
constitutional  authority  to  legislate  on  that  subject,  and  is 
thus  responsible  for  its  existence." 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner  is  a  younger  man  than  those  with 
whom  he  has  now  been  classed,  and  he  was  elected  in  1851,  a 
senator,  in  succession  to  Mr.Daniel  Webster.  He  denounced, 
as  with  a  tongue  of  fire,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  and  fulfilled 
his  intention  during  a  speech  on  Kansas,  May  19  and  20, 
1855,  '*  to  pronounce  the  most  thorough  philippic  againsk 
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^very  erer  uttered  in  a  legislative  body ;"  and  in  1860 
he  disBectod  and  exposed  with  the  knife  of  a  Eldlfal  ana- 
tomist, "the  bftrbarism  of  slavery."'  His  persona!  services 
to  the  Repiitlio  as  a  senator  have  been  nnremittiug  ever 
since  Lb  election.  But  neither  ha  nor  any  other  man  ever 
did  BO  mueb  for  fie  overthrow  of  the  hiileons  and  bmtal 
system  of  slavery,  as  he  effected  wteu  ho  fell  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  io  the  sight  of  eenatora  and  representathfea, 
under  the  bludgeon  of  Preston  Brooks,  on  the  2Snd  of 
May,  1855.  Brooks  was  a  representative  of  South  Carolina, 
and  bia  colleague  was  Reitt.  They  both  druw  toward  Mr. 
Somiier  while  he  was  busily  engaged  wi'iting  at  his  desk, 
stooping  over  his  paper,  and  nnprepai'ed  for  resistance. 
Brooks  struck  him  several  severe  blows  on  the  head  wifJi 
a  cane  chosen  for  the  deed  ;  the  blows  were  repeated  till 
Mr.  Sumner  fell,  bleeding  and  senseless,  on  the  senate 
chamber  floor.  The  assailant  avowed  afterwards,  that  had 
any  attempt  been  mado  to  resist,  bis  intention  was  to  have 
killed  Mr.  Sunmer.  Other  Southern  senators,  Messrs. 
Douglas,  SlideU,  and  Tomba  were  spectators  and  approvers. 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Morgan  of  the  state  of  Hew  Tork 
interposed  ajid  rescued  the  helpless  victim,  npon  whom  the 
assailant  continued  to  repeat  ius  blows.  Ladies  and  dis- 
tinguished personages  in  the  South,  in  public  meetings 
and  by  letters  and  presents,  eipressed  their  admiration  of 
the  deed,  and  showered  their  applause  on  the  perpetrator 
of  the  crime.  Mr.  SnmneF  suffered  long,  and  apprehensions 
were  entertained  he  never  would  be  able  to  think  again. 
After  a  long  interval  of  travel  in  Europe,  intorcourse  with 
great  and  distinguiahed  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  a  recesa 
irom  protrut'ted  thought,  he  again  resumed  his  place  and 
BOrvicee.  Europe  and  the  world  had  boon  scandalized  by 
the  bnjtality  and  publicity  of  the  crime.  Nuver  was  any 
more  fitting  illustration  of  the  system.  It  was  not  done, 
as  Chaxles  the  First  attempted  to  seize  the  free  spealdng 
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members  of  the  English   Commona,  but  as  fiencis  vonld 

destroy  their  victims.  The  Northern  states  were  roused 
hereby  to  bolder  action  in  the  Presidential  election,  when 
Colonel  Fremont  wfis  the  candidate ;  and  a  new  era  was 
inaugurated  for  anti-slavery  action.  Civilization,  liberty 
for  white  as  well  as  coloured  people,  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  legislative  halla  and  eveiywhere,  freedom  cveiywhero, 
Christianity  in  its  noblest  enterpriseB,  demanded  a  new  order 
of  thing's. 

It  is  well  known  and  felt  that  the  most  potent  buttress 
of  slavery  in  the  South  is  female  influence,  and  hence  the 
special  fitness  of  things  that  the  women  of  the  free  states 
should  co-operate  with  other  agencies  for  its  overthrow. 
The  women  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  are  numerous,  and 
their  services  are  felt  by  their  foes  and  appreciated  by  their 
allies.  Mobs  and  villanous  violence  have  been  employed 
to  put  down  their  organizations.  Incendiary  and  mnr- 
derouB  conspiracies  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  de- 
veloped amidst  tumultuous  assemblies,  to  intimidate  and 
overawe,  bat  only  with  momentajy  success.  Mrs,  Chap- 
man, Lydia  M.  Child,  Mrs.  Beecher  Rtowe,  Fanny  KemWe, 
added  to  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Grimte,  may  servo  as  the 
representative  women  to  toll  who  have  worked  for  their 
coloured  sisterhood  still  under  the  brand  of  slavery.  Mrs. 
Chapman,  from  her  social  position,  possessing  influence  in 
eooiety  and  talents  to  sustain  any  measure  of  responsibility 
in  the  work  of  a  committee,  was  called  to  an  important 
position,  and  by  epistolary  communications  and  wisdom  in 
counsel,  she  served  the  cause  at  home  and  abroad.  Lydia 
M.  Child,  aa  an  authoress  of  popular  reputation,  wielded 
her  pen  and  attached  her  name  in  the  "  Appeal  on  behalf  of 
that  class  of  Americana  called  AlHcaus,"  and  produced  "  The 
Right  Way,  the  Safe  Way,  proved  by  Emancipation  in  the 
British  West  Indies  and  elsewhere."  The  sale  of  her  pub- 
lications as   household  volumes  declined  ;    and  thus  she 
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Buffered  itt  estate  and  reputation  because  she  pleaded  fur 
the  oppressed.  Bat  it  did  cot  abate  her  xcal  or  diminiab 
ber  efforts  in  bebalf  of  the  slave.  Sbe  is  still  a  willing 
and  efficient  belper  with  her  pen.  Fanny  Kemble'a 
Tolume,  tbe  narrative  of  her  own  experiences  and  obser- 
Tations  in  the  plantation  and  among  the  family  and  progeny 
of  planters,  baa  done  more  t^  disclose  tbe  abominations, 
cruelties,  and  miserable  degradation  of  tbe  slave  cbamel- 

l  house  than  ivaa  ever  espected  from  eye-witness  testimony. 

I  Her  facts  are  stronger  and  worse  than  fiction,  and  cor- 
roborating "  Uncie  Tom"  in  tbe  dai'kcst  touches  of  tbe 
moral  pictnre.  Mrs.  Beeober  Stowe  by  the  magic  of  ber 
pen,  and  the  oraUimUitudp.  of  bor  narrative,  effectively 
mingling  a  religious  sympathy  and  evangelical  tmth  with 

I  iba  soft  and  affectionate  tenderness  of  tbe  negro  character, 

I  gave  attractiveness  and  power  to  her  work  which  could  not 

1  be  resisted. 

The  hundreds  of  thonsands  of  copies,  in  every  variety  of 

I  publication,  wiiich  were  sold  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
the  many  thousands  which  followed  of  "  The  Key,"  and  of 
"  Dred  Scott"  served  to  leaven  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in 
both  conntries,  and  inspire  an  abhoiTCnce  of  tbe  system 
■which  the  planters  deplored,  and  by  which  a  strong  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  everywhere. 
The  work  was  a  preparation  for  the  political  events  which 
have  followed  in  the  North  and  South.  Beautifully  does 
the  anthoresa  cxpresa  herself:  "  I  wrote  what  I  did  because, 
as  a  woman,  as  a  mother,  I  was  oppressed  and  heartbroken 
with  the  sorrows  and  injustice  I  saw ;  because,  as  a 
Christian,  I  felt  tbe  dishonoar  of  Christianity ;  because,  as  a 
lover  of  my  country,  I  trembled  at  the  coming  day  of 
wrath.  It  is  no  merit  in  the  sorrowing  that  they  weep,  nor 
to  the  oppressed  that  they  gasp  and  strDgK'^'i  "''i'  ^  "^^ 
that  I  mast  speak  for  tboae  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selvefl." 
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Happilj,  coloured  men  are  coming  forward  to  contend, 
as  weU  as  speak  for  tbeir  own  canse  in  America.  But 
already  there  have  been  manj  instances  of  talent  and 
energy  among  the  freed  and  the  free-born  men  of  colonr. 
Mr.  Frederick  Donglas,  Mr.  Charles  Remond,  Mr.  William 
Craft,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Gamett,  the  Rev.  J.  Sella  Martin, 
and  a  host  of  other  colonred  gentlemen,  who  have  occnpied 
prominent  and  ministerial  positions  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  are  witnesses  of  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  their  kindred.  They  pray  for  the  permanent 
"  peace  of  their  conntry,  based  npon  liberty  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  man's  inalienable  rights,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  Union,  and  for  the  reign  of  that  righteonsness  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  that  saves  from  reproach  and  ex- 
alteth  a  nation."  They  have  also  laboured  and  suffered  for 
this  end,  in  proof  that  their  prayers  have  been  sincere.  The 
coloured  clergy  of  all  denominations,  who  faithfdlly  dis- 
charge ministerial  and  pastoral  duties  among  a  despised 
and  suffering  people,  give  proof  that  talent,  piety,  and 
diligence  may  be  found  among  the  ransomed  people,  who 
have  heard  the  joyful  sound.  The  necessary  improvement 
in  their  condition,  following  the  present  changes,  will 
afford  yet  wider  scope  for  the  energies  and  zeal  of  these 
servants  of  God  and  their  country. 

The  ecclesiastical  influences,  from  1800  till  1850,  which 
pervaded  America  on  the  slave  question,  have  been  analyzed 
by  the  Rev.  William  Goodell,  in  his  "  Slavery  and  Anti- 
Slavery  ;"  and  having  passed  in  review  the  proceedings  of 
each  sect — the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Presby- 
terian, new  and  old  school,  the  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  other  sects — ^he 
condemns  each  for  complicity,  either  for  selling  or  holding 
slaves,  or  for  tiipporiing  candidates  for  Congress  or  oflSce 
who  supported  the  system,  and  having  quoted,  endorses 
the  truth  of  the  representation :  *^  J£  slavery  be  a  sin. 
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adTertizing  and  apprehending  slaves  with  a  view  to  restore 
ihem  to  their  masters  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  if  the  huyingj  Belling^  and  "holding  a  slave  fob  the 
SAKE  07  GADT  is  a  heinoTis  sin  and  scandal,  then  verily  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Preshyterians  in  eleven  states  of  the  Union  are  of  the 
devil.  They  hold,  if  they  do  not  buy  and  sell  slaves  (with 
few  exceptions),  they  hesitate  not  to  apprehend  and  restore 
runaway  slaves,  when  in  their  power" — ^the  words  of  the 
Bev.  James  Smylie,  M.A.  He  further  qnotes  the  editor  of 
a  periodical  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  as  corro- 
borating the  statement ;  "  I^  however,  the  holding  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  bondage,  nnder  the  ordinary  d/r^ 
cfumstances  that  connect  themselves  with  slavery  in  the 
Soidhem  states,  constitutes  us  (the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church)  a  pro-slavery  church,  then  we  are  a  pro-slavery 
church  in  this  restricted  or  privately-understood  interpre- 
tatioD,  for  we  do  not  regard  slaveholding  as  sinful  as  it 
exists  in  the  SoutJiem  states,  provided  the  master  feeds, 
instmcts,  and  governs  his  slaves,  according  to  the  direc- 
tionfi  laid  down  in  God's  word."  Mr.  Goodell  affirms  the 
&ct  18  established  by  credible  testimony,  that  slaveholding 
church  members,  in  general,  did  not  give  their  slaves  any 
more  religious  instruction  than  did  other  slaveholders, 
which  in  most  cases  was  none  at  all ;  so  that  the  slaves,  ta 
use  their  own  language,  were  in  the  condition  of  heathen- 
ism. In  1801  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  uttered  this  sentiment :  "  We  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  African  slavery, 
wludi  stiLl  exists  in  these  United  States."  Dr.  Hedding, 
Qma  of  its  bishops,  declared,  1838,  "  the  right  to  hold  a 
Blave  is  founded  on  this  rule — *  Therefore,  all  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
ta  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets' ! !"  The 
ecadmaaee  of  this  body  was  divided  into  antagonist  bodies 
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in  184<0  i  Uie  action  which  led  to  septu'atioii  was  "  simpt^ 
against  slavoholding  by  the  episcopacy,  upon  the  ti;Totnid 
of  eKpeiiJency.  It  is  computed  that  there  were,  in  18&0, 
not  less  than  four  thousand  slareholders  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  North,  and  twenty-se 
slaves." — True  ff'enleffatt.  The  Presbyter 
1?34,  recorded  its  testimony,  "that  it  is 
keep,  sell,  or  buy  slaves,  or  I'ctain  men  i 
183')  a  report  was  accepted  by  their  synod,  affirming  that 
slavery  ia  connected  with  the  laws  of  the  states,  ivith  which 
it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  an  ecclesiastical  body  to  inter- 
fere. In  1837  tLoir  General  Assembly  exuinded  four 
presbyteries  on  the  alleged  account  of  theological  differ- 
ences i  but  these  presbyteries  contained  the  most  vigorous 
aati-Blavory  members.  The  new  and  old  school  Pi-eabyter- 
iona  separated  in  1B3S,  probably  for  the  reason  for  which 
the  four  presbyteries  were  cut  off;  however,  tliree  slave- 
holding  presbyteries  were  represented  in  the  Kew  School, 
and  nearly  forty  such  presbyteries  adhered  to  tiie  Old 
School,  which  firmly  held  the  dogma,  "  that  slaveholding  in 
itself  is  a  crime,  is  not  only  an  error,  but  it  is  an  error 
fraught  with  serious  consequences."  This  was  a  view  in- 
cuioated  by  Professor  Sod'je  of  Princeton.  In  18i3  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  New  School  "  censured  the  action 
of  those  anti-slavery  presbyteries  which  had  excluded 
slavebolding  irom  their  pulpits  and  communion  tables,  and 
requested  them  to  rescind  their  acts ;"  and  iu  1850  it  nno- 
nimouflly  adopted  the  proposal  to  commune,  or  at  least  er- 
pressed  a  readiness  to  do  so,  with  the  Old  School,  at  the  time 
when  a  great  portion  of  that  body,  at  the  South,  were  zealous 
for  the  extension  of  slavery,  were  slave  sellers  and  propa- 
gandists. The  Congregationaliets,  fi'om  the  independency 
of  their  ecclesiastical  action,  cannot  be  so  closely  scmti- 
niced.  The  Congregational  ministers  in  convention,  in 
1848,  affirmed  that  it  well  became  them,  as  of  the  ancient 
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commonwealtli  of  Massachnsetts,  solemnly  to  declare  to 
the  world  their  deep  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  in- 
humanity of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  of  its  absolute 
repugnance  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Congregational  ministers  of  Maine  are  reputed  to  have  been 
a  little  more  earnest  in  their  condemnation  of  slavery  than 
those  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  Baptists 
are  even  more  miscellaneous  in  their  ecclesiastical  relations 
than  are  the  Congregationalists ;  but  among  them,  as  among 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  there  was  less  resistance 
"I/O  the  slave  system  than  in  the  other  denominations. 
These  summaries  are  here  presented  to  demonstrate  what 
was  the  atmosphere  in  which  anti-slavery  organizations 
were  called  to  move,  and  amidst  what  discouragements 
the  firiends  of  the  slave  had  to  proceed  when  they 
sought  to  contend  against  the  prejudice  to  colour,  or  to 
seek  to  elevate  the  freed  negro  or  the  refugees  fix)m 
slavery. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  enacted  in  1850,  and  was 
indebted  to  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  for  its  accep- 
tance, as  the  project  of  thirteen  members  ;  constituting  a 
committee  to  counteract  the  admission  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  as  free  states,  for  which  the  people  of  those 
countries  had  applied.  The  conspirators  had  all  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Mason,  recently  an  envoy  from  the  Confederates  in 
England.  The  proposal  excited  alarm  and  opposition  in 
all  free  states,  especially  New  England.  But  ultimately 
the  measure  was  carried,  and  received  the  signature  of 
Millard  Filmore  in  the  greatest  haste.  General  Taylor, 
President,  had  died.  The  substance  of  the  law  is  summar- 
ized by  Mr.  Goodell :  "  It  is  supplementary  to  an  act  in 
1793,  for  facilitating  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  It 
effectually  breaks  down  all  the  remaining  defences  of  per- 
sonal liberty  in  the  non-slaveMding  states  ;  and  every  man, 
black  or  white,  it  makes  orto  ^rence,  holds  his  exemption 
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firom  chattelhoocl,  so  far  as  legal  protection  is  concerned,  at 
the  mercy  of  any  Southern  man  who  may  choose  to  claim 
him  as  his  slave,  ia  connection  with  any  one  of  a  horde  of 
government  officials  to  ho  appointed  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, who  is  authorized  to  surrender  him  without  jury  trial, 
with  no  testimony  hut  that  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent, 
while  the  testimony  of  the  person  claimed  is  not  to  he  re- 
ceived.    All  citizens  are  commanded  to  assist  in  seizing 
and  surrendering  fugitives,  and  all  persons  are  forbidden 
to  harbour  them  or  aid  their  escape,  under  penalty  of  one 
thousand   dollars ;  with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six: 
months,  besides  one  thousand  dollars  to*  bo  recovered  in  a 
civil  suit  for  damages,  for  each  slave  so  aided  or  harboured." 
So  soon  as  the  enactment  was  effected,  slave  catchers  and 
thieves  were  on  the  alert ;  no  coloured  man  or  woman  was 
safe  ia  all  the  United  States,  even  of  those  who  by  state 
laws  were  bom  free ;  many  such  were  kidnapped  and  en- 
slaved.    Miss  Wigham,  in  her  interesting  little  work  on 
America,  says,  "  Terror  reigned,  and  whole  families,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  coloured  churches,  set  out  under  cover 
of  night,  in  the  cold  winter  of  1850-1,  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria  in  Canada,  where  their  sufferings 
from  the  climate  and  inadequate  provision  were  veiy  great. 
The  Abolitionists  had  work  enough  now  on  their  hands — 
to  warn  the  fugitives  of  danger,  to  aid  them  to  escape,  to 
defend  them  in  court  if  brought  to  trial,  to  stand  by  them 
in  every  circumstance,  and  to  share  their  trials  by  sym- 
pathy and  fellow- suffering."     The  cases  in  which  public, 
commotion  followed  the  seizure  of  the  victims  of  this  law, 
were  numerous  and  monatroiis.     In  one  case  nearly  fiflty 
coloured  men  rallied  to  the  rescue  of  the  alleged  fugitive ; 
the  slaveholder  claiming  his  slave  was  killed,  and  Ittt 
wounded,    and  an  exciting  trial  was  conducted 
Judge    Grier,    when,  tiiv  j»ftk  to    lay,  the  accuaed 
acquitted.    Anothir  mm  fccanK^d  at  Syracuse, 
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fogiiiye  escaped.  A  third  case  xnaj  be  mentioiied,  wliere  a 
free  woman  was  seized ;  she  and  her  sister  were  released, 
but  the  kind  man  who  had  befriended  them  and  borne 
witness  to  their  freedom,  was  fonnd  sns^nded  from  a  tree, 
after  he  had  left  the  court  to  return  home.  A  Mr.  Kaufiman 
was  prosecuted  for  concealing  a  frigitive,  because  a  night's 
lodging  and  food  had  been  supplied  in  his  bam ;  he  was 
assessed  with  2800  dollars  as  damages,  though  it  had  not 
heen  proved  that  he  knew  the  coloured  people  were  slaves. 
The  case  of  Anthony  Bums,  arrested  on  the  24th  May, 
1854!,  in  Boston,  and  carried  to  slavezy  on  the  2nd  June, 
excited  much  attention.  This  case  drew  forth  from  their 
retirement  4000  leading  merchants  as  petitioners  to  Con- 
gress for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  They  had  never  inter- 
meddled in  anti-slavery  matters  before.  One  of  the  police 
authorities  resigned  his  office  rather  than  have  such  work 
to  perform ;  and  an  influential  meeting  of  gentlemen  con- 
vened to  do  honour  to  him,  presented  a  testimonial  of  their 
admiration.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  helped  to  mature  the 
public  mind  for  the  present  crisis.  One  other  stage,  in  the 
national  theatre,  was  enacted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — a  court  to  which  appeals  from  aU  the  states 
may  be  carried  in  civil  cases,  regulated  by  Federal  laws. 

The  number  of  judges  is  nine ;  and,  as  appeared,  four 
were  from  the  slave  states,  and  three  others  sympathized  with 
slavery.  One,  named  Judge  Taney,  argued  so  strongly  as 
to  express  an  opinion  on  what  was  not  before  the  court,  and 
affirmed  that  "  black  men  have  no  rights  which  white  men 
are  bound  to  respect."  In  vain  might  the  black  man  plead 
that  not  his  sin  but  his  God  had  made  him  black ;  that 
more  than  half  of  the  human  £unily  have  dark  complexion, 
and  that  many  men  of  colour  have  a  mixture  of  white  men's 
blood  in  their  veins,  by  descent  from  their  masters ;  but 
that  inspiration  had  taught  that  ^'  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
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earih."    Dred  Scott  was  claiined  as  a  slave  by  a  Missouri 
planter.     The  master  liad  taken  him  into  Illinois,  and  to 
a  territory  where  slavery  had  been  prohibited  by  Congress. 
He  claimed  his  freedom  on  his  return  to  Missouri,  because 
his  master  had  voluntarily  taken  him  into  a  free  state ;  and 
since  the  laws  of  that  state  held  him  free  he  could  not  be 
again  enslaved,  though  now  living  in  a  slave  state.     The 
court  to  which  his  case  was  submitted  upheld  the  validity 
of  his  claim  for  freedom,  and  his  master  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.     Here  two  judges,  McLean  and  Curtis, 
sustained  the  decision  of  the  lower  court ;  but  Judge  Taney 
and  a  majority  reversed  the  judgment,  and  restored  Scott 
to  bondage.     The  decision  aroused  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
in  several  Northern  states.    New  York,  Maine,  and  Ohio 
passed  laws    securing  freedom  to    all  coloured    persons 
brought  by  their  masters  within  their  borders.     Other 
kindred  enactments  for  coloured  persons  were  passed,  indi- 
cating a  desire  to  show  righteous  and  liberal  legislation. 
Personal  liberty  bills  were  prepared  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  persons  entitled  to  their  freedom.     Such  measures  could 
not  nullify  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  the  Union,  but  they 
withstood  the  removal  of  the  person  claimed  as  a  slave 
from  the  state  under  process  of  law,  until  time  was  given 
to  establish  his    legal  freedom  or  till  the   slaveholder's 
representative  could  prove  the  property  which  was  alleged 
in  the  slave.    Maine  provided  that  legal  defence  should  be 
furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  for  any  person  claimed 
on  its  borders  as  a  fugitive  slave.     Ohio  prohibited  the 
incarceration  of  any  fugitive  slave  in  her  prisons.    Wis* 
cousin  forbade  that  any  penalties  should  be  enforced  against 
persons  condemned  under  the  law  within  the  state.     The 
moral  effect  of  these  proceedings  was  felt  in  the  mind  of 
the  citizens  in  free  states;  and  thus  a  preparation  was 
made  to  accept  God's  dealings,  when    He   should  arise 
to  defend  the  poor  and  needy.    He  has  taken  to  Himself 
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the  prerogative  of  righteousness  and  justice,  as  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth;  and  He  has  promised  to  defend 
the  oppressed  from  the  oppressor.  When  his  judgments 
are  abroad  upon  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  thereof  learn 
righteousness. 

The  candidature  of  Colonel  Fremont  was  a  token  of 
Northern  earnestness,  in  meeting  the  emergency  forced 
upon  their  Republic  by  the  aggressions  of  the  slave  power. 
He  was  put  forward  on  the  free-soil  platform,  and  consented 
to  the  stipulation  that  no  more  territory  should  be  con- 
ceded to  the  slave  power.  He  did  not  then  avow  so 
strongly,  as  he  has  since,  his  anti-slavery  sympathies  and 
preparedness  to  provide  liberty  to  the  slave,  as  far  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  would  warrant  the  procedure. 
The  twelve  hundred  thousand  suflfrages  which  were  gladly 
cast  into  the  ballot-box,  showed  then  the  rapid  progress  of 
opinion  among  the  people.  The  Abolitionists  saw  that  the 
cause  of  the  slave  was  advancing ;  the  slaveholding  party 
apprehended  it  with  fear  and  rage.  Even  the  slaves  in 
Tennessee  were  anticipating  their  jubilee,  and  had  too  con- 
fidently reckoned  on  its  near  approach,  when  tidings  came 
of  the  triumpli  of  the  tyrant  party.  Vigilance  committees, 
patrols,  and  spies  were  the  weapons  by  which  they  were 
met..  Arrests,  torture.  Lynch  law,  scourging,  and  hanging 
were  the  measures  meted  out  in  Dover  and  Cumberland. 
Nineteen  negroes  at  one  of  these  towns,  and  nine  at  the 
other,  were  hung ;  while  others,  free  coloured  and  slave,  were 
killed  by  lashing  and  the  rope ;  men  of  Northern  sympa^ 
fhies  living  in  the  South  were  expelled  from  their  home  for 
the  simplest  words  in  conversation  which  seemed  to  favour 
the  cause  of  Fremont.  Trial  or  jury  was  not  granted  to 
the  supposed  offender,  but  prompt  banishment  or  worse  was 
threatened  to  the  loss  of  trade  and  property.  Thus  did  the 
South  hug  the  possession  of  arbitrary  power,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  an  early  departure. 
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The  ministratioii  of  the  Southern  candidate  was  imbecile 
and  pusillanimous,  sustained  by  chicanery  and  subserviency 
to  the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  power.  Buchanan's 
conduct  as  President  was  traitorous  and  hostile  to  the  North, 
servile  and  full  ojf  sycophancy  to  the  slave  party.  His  ca- 
binet was  composed  of  men  who  conspired  against  the  Con- 
stitution, and  employed  their  offices  as  affording  facilities 
to  plunder  the  Treasury  of  their  country,  spoil  its  arsenals 
and  fortresses,  enfeeble  its  army,  bribe  its  trained  officials, 
and  scatter  its  navy  beyond  the  immediate  call  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. The  Floyds,  the  Toombs,  the  Masons,  the  Slidells, 
and  Jefferson  Davises  were  his  instruments  of  perfidy,  or 
he  winked  at  the  knavery  and  treason,  while  they  prepared 
for  a  sanguinary  and  fratricidal  rebellion.  And  even  so  late 
as  December,  1860,  afler  his  successor  had  been  chosen, 
and  he  knew  the  hostile  courses  upon  which  the  conspirators 
had  entered,  and  their  determination  to  dissolve  the  Union 
for  the  sake  of  slavery, — a  xmion  which  he  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  uphold — he  feigned  to  cast  upon  men  who  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  all  for  its  maintenance  in  righteous- 
ness, the  onus  of  the  strife,  and  imputed  to  them  the  dan- 
gers which  impended.  His  message  on  the  3rd  December 
1860,  affirmed  that  the  peril  mainly  arose  from  "the 
fiwjt  that  the  incessant  and  violent  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  throughout  the  North,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  at  length  produced  its  malign  influence  on  the 
slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  vague  notions  of  freedom. 
Hence  a  sense  of  security  no  longer  exists  around  the  family 
altar."  Thus  did  he  pander  to  the  interests  of  the  slave 
power,  and  labour  to  weaken  the  hands  of  his  lawfully  ap- 
pointed successor. 

Some  well-meaning,  but  not  well-informed  critics  of  tbe 
Lincoln  Government  have  charged  the  earlier  acts  of  the 
administration  with  vacillation,  and  the  utterances  of  the 
President  as  temporizing  and  indicative  of  a  willingness  to 
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prolong  slaverj,  and  sacrifice  the  slave  for  the  Union.  An 
anti-slayery  policy  subsequently  adopted,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  was  only  an  afber-thought,  and  adhered  to  only  as 
a  war  measure ;  while  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  replies  to  the 
Chicago  Deputation,  and  to  Mr.  Horace  Greely,  put  the 
Union  before  fireedom,  and  the  unity  of  the  Federation 
before  the  righteous  claims  of  its  long-oppressed  and 
degraded  African  subjects.  The  platform  on  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  became  candidate  was  not  for  emancipation.  He 
was  not  chosen  to  abolish  slavery  whatever  was  the  object 
he  was  to  resist.  He  was  an  avowed  advocate  of  anti- 
slavery  policy ;  he  had  spoken  at  meetings  for  emancipation, 
but  he  had  not  proposed  to  dissolve  the  Union  for  it,  or 
to  bring  the  Federal  power  to  work  in  violation  of 
state  laws.  Two  points  were  emphatically  prescribed 
in  the  Chicago  platform,  and  to  them  Mr.  Lincoln  faith- 
ftdly  adhered.  They  are  expressed  in  the  following 
clauses : — 

"  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own 
force,  carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  variance 
with  explicit  provisions  of  that  instrument  itself,  with  con- 
temporaneous exposition,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial 
precedent,  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  subversive 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country.  That  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  all  territory  of  the  United  States  is  that 
of  freedom ;  that  as  our  Republican  fathers,  when  they  had 
abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that 
*  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,*  it  becomes  our  duty  by  legisla- 
tion, whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to 
violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a 
territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  le- 
gal existence  to  slavery  on  any  territory  of  the  United 
States." 

The  import  of  this  avowal  was  manifestly,  that  the  Federal 
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power  shonld  not  be  employed  to  extend  slavery,  and  that  the 
Territories  should  not  be  opened  for  its  extension.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  took  an 
oath  to  defend  and  maintain  the  Union.  The  action  of  the 
Confederate  conspiracy  forced  emancipation  into  the  conflict, 
and  rendered  the  war  an  anti-slavery  struggle.  The  Pre- 
sident constitutionally  could  only  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  concert  with  Congress  and  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
legitimate  action  of  subordinate  authorities ;  but  all  the 
principal  supporters  he  could  look  to  must  themselves  be 
chosen  by  the  popular  suffrage.  There  were  members  of 
legislature  who,  in  both  Houses,  could  impede  or  prostrate 
the  action  or  proposals  of  the  administration,  which  must 
first  obtain  their  approval.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  constituted  farther 
matters  of  deliberate  consideration.  Four  candidates  had 
been  started  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Lincoln ;  each  of  them  had  nu- 
merous adherents.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Douglas  stood  as  Union 
candidates,  and  for  them  1,956,607  of  the  electors  voted,  a 
clear  majority  over  Mr.  Lincoln  of  nearly  100,000.  The  in- 
coming President  had  to  bear  in  mind,  in  all  his  sayings 
and  doings,  the  voice  of  this  majority  in  every  annual  elec- 
tion throughout  the  states.  The  purely  Southern  element 
in  his  antagonism  was  represented  by  847,953  who  voted 
for  Breckenridge.  Another  phase  of  the  national  mind  was 
presented  in  the  Electoral  College,  to  whom  the  decision  re- 
verted by  the  law  of  the  Union,  since  neither  of  the  can- 
didates had  a  nett  majority  of  the  total  popular  vote, 
4,662,170.  Some  of  the  College  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
one  reason,  and  some  for  other  reasons,  all  which  deserved 
his  respectful  consideration.  He  had  learned  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his  way,  and  ho  that 
handleth  a  matter  wisely  shall  find  good,  and  while  a  pru- 
dent man  foreseeth  the  evil,  yet  the  poor  wise  man  may 
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by  hia^wisdom  deliver  the  city ;  it  becataie  the  President  of 
the  United  States^  in  1861,  not  only  to  be  faithfdl  in  judg- 
ing the  poor,  that  he  might  establish  his  authority,  but  also 
watchM  in  his  commnnications  to  guard  himself  against 
any  false  oath  or  rash  procedure. 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  comprehended  the  philosophy  of 
the  position,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1863,  he  declared, 
"Never  until  we  welcome  the  negro,  the  foreigner,  all 
races  as  equals  and  metted  together  in  a  common  nationality, 
hurl  them  all  at  despotism,  will  the  North  deserve  triumph, 
or  earn  it  at  the  hands  of  a  just  God.  But  the  North  will 
triumph.  I  hear  it.  Do  you  remember  in  that  disastrous 
siege  in  India,  when  the  Scotch  girl  raised  her  head  from 
the  pallet  of  the  hospital,  and  said  to  the  sickening  hearts 
of  the  English,  *  I  hear  the  bagpipes ;  the  Campbells  are 
coming,'  and  they  said,  '  Jessie,  it  is  delirium.'  *  No,  I 
know  it ;  I  heard  it  far  off.'  And  in  an  hour  the  pibroch 
burst  upon  their  glad  hearts,  and  the  banner  of  England 
floated  in  triumph  over  their  heads.  So  I  hear  in  the  dim 
distance  the  first  notes  of  the  jubilee  rising  from  the  hearts 
of  the  millions.  Soon,  very  soon,  you  shall  hear  it  at  the 
gates  of  the  citadel,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  shall 
guarantee  liberty  for  ever,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  YISIT  TO  NEW  YORK,   WASHINGTON,  THE  YHaiTE  HOUSE, 

AND   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  address  by  tlie  Manchester  Anti-Slavery  Conference 
was  entrusted,  by  the  sub- Committee,  to  tbe  Rev.  J.  H. 
Rylance,  of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Road,  Lambeth,  and  to 
myself.    As  Mr.  Rylance  was  under  arrangements  to  pro- 
ceed to  America  on  private  affairs,  be  accepted  the  Mission, 
agreeing  to  perform  its  duties  as  far  as  he  could,  con- 
sistently with   other  engagements.     Ho  had   arrived  in 
Amerioa  a  week  before  me;  domestic  and  clerical  duties 
prevented  him  from  rendering  the  services  he  was  well 
qualified  to  discharge,  except  by  a  brief  attendance  at  the 
New  York  committee,  and  two  meetings  at  Philadelphia. 
His  correspondence  with  England  was  more  extended,  and 
deemed  valuable.     It  devolved  on  each  member  of  the  depu- 
tation to  arrange  for  our  own  special  duties,  and  to  proceed 
on  our  journey  according  to  our  several  routes.     I  will 
report  my    own   proceedings  without  circumlocution   or 
feurther  reference  to  my  colleague ;  except  to  observe  that 
I  believe,  Mr.  Rylance  is  a  true  and  earnest  friend  and 
sympathizer  with  the  citizens  of  America,  among  whom  he 
has  become  a  resident  clergyman.     Ho  is  a  genuine  lover  of 
freedom  and  a  true  friend  of  the  slave. 

I  sailed  from  England  in  the  steam-ship  "  City  of  Balti- 
more," and  returned  in  the  "  City  of  Washington.'*     I  left 
^Liverpool  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  sailed  from  New  York 
'  on  the  3rd  of  October.     Variety  of  character  and  national 
relations  marked  my  fellow-passengers  on  both  going  out 
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and  coining  home.  Boman  Catholic  priests,  American 
clergymen,  PresbTterian  and  Episcopalian,  and  Baptist 
missionaries  mingled  in  the  company ;  Irishmen  who  had 
lived  in  America,  and  now  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Sonfch  than  the  I^orth;  Englishmen  who  had  become 
American  in  their  associations,  and  sympathized  strongly 
with  the  North;  American  sea-captains,  who  were  peace 
democrats,  and  hated  the  slave;  a  Virginian  slaveholder, 
who  acknowledged  owning  thirty  slaves;  a  Secessionist 
and  a  Southern  emissary ;  men  who  had  become  rich,  and 
others  who  had  become  poor;  American  ladies  of  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  zeal  for  their  country  and  religion,  and 
some  who  hated  the  forms  of  religion  except  in  a  storm ; 
Jews,  Frenchmen,  and  men  bom  in  India;  educated  and 
ignorant  persons ;  card  players  and  a  professional  singer ; 
some  that  were  very  pleasant,  and  others  who  were  desti- 
tute of  all  conversational  attraction,  formed  the  motley 
company.  I  preached  in  the  cabin,  on  the  poop,  and  on 
the  forecastle.  The  cabin  and  the  steerage  passengers, 
besides  the  crew,  supplied  the  congregation  which  then 
assembled.  On  the  voyage  out  there  were  750  who 
ranked  as  the  latter ;  but  many  of  them  were  of  the  Bomish 
church,  and  among  them  the  priest  was  welcome.  We 
went  out  in  thirteen  days,  and  came  home  in  about  twelve. 
There  was  a  sneering  tone  in  the  would-be  critics  toward 
tho  American  army.  The  "Times"  was  a  principal  au- 
thority, and"  the  wonderfaUy  eloquent  letters  of  some  of 
"  our  correspondents"  were  greatly  admired.  The  "  Ala- 
bama" and  "Florida"  were  often  discussed  as  we  went, 
and  on  our  way  back  the  Bams  were  the  principal  objects 
of  apprehension.  The  sympathies  of  the  majority  on  oup 
return  voyage  were  with  the  North.  It  is  usual  that  those 
who  have  been  in  America  are  more  cordial  as  her  j&iends 
than  those  who  have  heard  of  her  in  other  lands. 

The  scene  witnessed  at  Queenstown,  where  we  took  on 
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board  a  large  increase  to  our  steerage  company,  was 
cHaracteristic  of  the  people  and  the  land.  The  mourning 
and  lamentation  of  aged  relatives  seemed  intense  and  over- 
whelming ;  wringing  their  hands,  clasping  in  their  bosom, 
wailing  with  weeping  and  distracting  cries  when  parting 
from  young  men  who  w:ere  reeling  under  the  influence  of 
drink ;  nothing  more  vehement  could  have  been  displayed 
if  the  travellers  were  going  to  execution.  Aged  women 
rushed  to  the  verge  of  the  pier,  and  even  on  board  of  the 
tender,  till  the  observer  feared  they  would  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  sea,  as  if  they  could  not  sever  them- 
selves; while  other  members  of  the  same  family  were 
indulging  in  free  and  easy  conference,  or  would  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  to  soothe  the  agitation  of  their  aged  kindred. 
It  was  discovered  after  we  had  sailed  from  Queenstown 
that  five  men  had  stowed  themselves  on  board,  without 
paying,  and  affirming  they  had  no  money  to  pay  their  pas- 
sage. They  were  marked  on  the  back  with  numbers,  to 
distinguish  them,  and  then  made  to  occupy  themselves  in 
menial  services  on  the  deck.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  move  the  cabin  passengers  to  subscribe  to  aid 
one  of  these  schemers  by  the  begging  box  being  carried 
round.  I  suppose  the  authorities  managed  to  secure  pay- 
ment in  America. 

Besides  the  vessels  we  passed  at  sea,  two  occasions 
occurred  to  arouse  general  attention ;  the  first  was  an  ice- 
berg, and  the  other  was  the  Associated  Press  boat  at  Cape 
Biace.  The  iceberg  was  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
probably  rose  200  feet  out  of  the  sea,  and,  as  we  were 
assured,  was,  doubtless,  twice  the  depth  under  the  surface. 
A  sort  of  haven  or  harbour  on  one  side  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  excavated  to  shelter  the  seals  or  sea  monsters. 
The  thermometer  was  sensibly  lower  in  the  vicinity  ;  whe- 
ther from  the  influence  of  such  a  mass  of  ice,  or  that  the 
region  was  colder.    The  same  kind  of  object  was  visible  on 
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onr  return,  and  not  very  far  from  the  same  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  weather  was  foggy  as  we  came  toward 
Newfoundland,  and  we  feared  we  should  have  to  bear  off 
from,  its  shores  without  the  opportunity  of  providing  a  tele- 
graph to  be  sent  before  us.  But  the  atmosphere  suddenly 
cleared  up,  and  our  captain  was  able  to  communicate  with 
the  shore,  so  that  a  message  was  sent  to  New  York  forty- 
eight  hours  before  we  arrived  in  the  harbour.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded we  saw  the  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  Nantucket  stood  out  conspicuously,  and 
soon  afler  we  passed  Sandy  Hook  and  came  within  sight  of 
New  Jersey  heights,  and  then  entered  the  estuary  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  pleasing  to 
witness  the  kindly  welcome  which  Americans  gave  to  the 
headlands  of  their  native  country.  All  passengers  were 
cheerful  and  on  the  alert  to  mark  the  conspicuous  objects 
on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  estuary,  forts  and  towers, 
pleasant  villas  and  watering  places,  which  had  each  a 
name  and  a  history,  and  which  indicated  the  approach 
of  our  vessel  to  New  York,  and  the  termination  of  our 
voyage. 

In  the  times  of  Dutch  power,  1614,  this  city  was  desig- 
nated New  Amsterdam,  I  have  not  come  to  sketch  the 
harbour,  or  describe  the  city,  and  yet  I  must  say  a  word 
on  what  was  so  attractive,  as  we  sailed  past  the  "Narrows." 
The  circumference  of  the  harbour  from  Sandy  Hook  light 
to  the  Narrows  is  twenty-five  miles ;  and  within  its  outer 
circle  the  effect  of  land  and  water,  ships  and  vessels,  large 
and  small,  cities,  villages,  and  viUas,  from  the  water's  edge 
to  the  hill  tops,  gave  variety  and  attraction  to  the  scenery. 
The  inner  harbour,  which  embraces  a  basin  of  water  eight 
miles  in  length,  within  the  Narrows,  is  a  beautiful  bay 
fringed  with  picturesque  fortifications  and  defences,  which 
the  friend  of  peaceful  commerce  would  rather  look  on  for 
omajnent  than  use.  Governor's,  Bedlow's,  andEUis's  islands 
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are  occupied  bj  such  towers  of  defence  as  Fort  Columbus, 
Castle  William,  and  a  battery  commanding  '^  Buttermilk 
Channel,"  which  stands  as  a  sentinel  for  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. Forts  Hamilton  and  La&yette  defend  Long  Island 
shore;  and,  on  Staten  Island,  Forts  Tomkins  and  Rich- 
mond protect  the  passage  of  the  Narrows,  which  is  here 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width.  Staten  Island  is 
six  miles  below,  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
stretches  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  fix>m 
four  to  eight  miles.  On  the  north  extremity  of  the  island 
Bichmond  hill  commands  the  view  of  all  aroxmd  at  an  ele- 
Tation  of  300  feet  aboye  the  sea ;  and,  as  the  path  ascends, 
elegant  private  residences  give  life  and  charm  to  the 
scenery.  The  forest  of  masts  and  the  flying  insignia  of  all 
nations,  which  spread  out,  line  the  shores,  and  throng  the 
piers  and  recesses  of  the  bay,  give  a  coup  d'oeU  which,  I 
think,  is  not  seen  either  in  London  or  Liverpool.  I  will 
not  say  there  are  more  vessels  at  New  York,  but  more  are 
visible  at  one  view.  The  immense,  castellated,  white- 
painted,  snorting  ferry  boats,  which  traverse  the  bay  from 
and  to  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  Weehawken, 
Staten  and  Coney  Islands,  add  much  to]  the  stir  and 'appa- 
rent concourse  of  the  navigation.  The  multitudes  passing 
and  repassing  every  five  minutes,  give  to  all  the  appearance 
of  one  gigantic  metropolis.  The  aspect  of  the  custom- 
house, at  least  that  part  of  it  where  our  luggage  was 
examined,  pleased  me.  It  was  insignificant  and  temporary 
in  its  structure,  as  if  the  authorities  anticipated  the  time 
as  near  when  all  such  barriers  to  the  freest  international 
commerce  would  be  swept  away.  The  examining  official 
showed  me  every  courtesy.  There  was  no  passport  to  be 
examined,  and  no  personal  inspection  to  be  submitted  to. 
This,  in  one  instance,  I  almost  regretted,  as  thus  the  &oei- 
sion  emissary  escaped  detection,  though,  I  believe,  he  canied 
with  him  materials  or  despatches  intended  for  the  Con&de- 
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rates.     His  liasto  in  disappearing  evinced  no  small  amonnt 
of  discretion  and  zeal  in  his  mission. 

I  went,  as  had  been  advised,  to  the  honse  where  my 
colleague  had  £bi:ed  as  the  rendezvous  for  us  both.     But 
my  arrival  was  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and  in  his 
absence  no  such  arrangements  for  my  accommodation  as  I 
had  proposed  was  made.     By  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man at  whose  house  I  called  I  promptly  engaged  apart- 
ments in  a  boarding-house,  whose  inmates  I  soon  found 
were  sympathizers  with  the  Southern  party.     Though  I 
remained  all  the  time  I  was  in  New  York  in  my  first  lodg- 
ing I  found  in  it  no  social  intercourse,  and  had  not  time  to 
cultivate  it  beyond  the  breakfast-table.     In  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  on  which  I  landed  I  searched  out  Mr.  Oliver 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Standard ;"  we  were 
known  to  each   other  by  name,  not  personally.     I  had 
reason  to  confide  in  his  discretion,  and  found  him  worthy 
of  all  the  trust  I  placed  in  him.     His  paper  is  the  organ  of 
what  is  reputed  an  extreme  party,  but  he  exercised  toward 
me  the  wisdom  of  a  most  moderate  counsellor.     He  saw 
that  my  safe  course  was  to  avoid  identification  with  any 
ultra  section  of  the  people,  but  to  take  counsel  with  men 
of   determinate  and  unwavering  policy — ^men  that    had 
taken  their  stand  on  principle,  but  were  discreet  in  action. 
I  frankly  disclosed  my  mission,  objects,  and  manner  in 
which  I  shotdd  seek  to  proceed,  my  knowledge  of  some 
Americans,  and  most  limited  intercourse  with  others,  and 
then  solicited  his  advice.     The  two  first  men  on  whom  he 
relied  for  my  ends  were  Drs.  Tyng  and  J.  P.  Thompson  ; 
and  we  forthwith  proceeded  to  Dr.  Tyng,  whom  we  met 
pacing  in  front  of  his  own  parsonage.     After  mutual  in- 
troduction  we  all   resorted   to   the  doctor's   study,    and 
here,  in  explicit  and  frank  communication,  my  statements 
and  "  instructions"  were  again  submitted.     Mr.  Johnson 
had  fulfilled  his  spontaneous  duty ;  but  every  hour  of  my 
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stay  in  America  he  was  a  ready,  jadicious,  and  able  ad- 
yiser,  and  an  efficient  coadjntor,  though  his  name  was  neyer 
prominently  given. 

The  cause  which  my  mission  was  intended  to  promote 
owed  much  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  for  his  clear,  enlarged, 
and  generous  counsel  and  co-operation.  He  had  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  faithfulness  and  zealous  co-operation  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  and  undertook 
to  invite  them  to  act  with  himself  in  further  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  ends  of  my  mission.  I  left  my  docu- 
ments with  him,  and  engaged  to  meet  him  and  the  other 
gentlemen  in  his  study  next  day.  Happily  in  the  interval 
I  met  my  colleague,  explained  to  him  my  procedure,  and 
invited  him  to  join  the  three  in  conference.  He  cordially 
promised  to  be  present,  and  attended  somewhat  late  in  the 
interview.  Drs.  Tyng,  Thompson,  and  Smith,  an  Episco- 
palian, Congregationalist,  and  Presbyterian,  agreed  to  act 
as  a  provisional  committee  on  our  behalf,  and  cordially 
undertook  each  in  his  own  sphere  to  solicit  the  presence 
of  ministerial  gentlemen  in  the  city  and  suburbs  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  following  week.  They  also  held 
themselves  responsible  to  secure  a  central  and  respectable 
place  where  the  conference  might  be  conducted.  I  had 
hurried  from  England,  that  our  address  might  be  made 
public  in  America  prior  to  the  "  4th  of  July."  But  that 
day  was  now  so  near,  while  other  appointments  interposed 
to  prevent  clergymen  from  assembling,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  convene  the  men  selected  on  the  8th  of  July. 
The  large  and  commodious  buildings  of  the  Bible  House 
were  selected,  and  rooms  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  Missions 
were  opened  to  receive  the  gentlemen  who  might  accept 
the  invitation.  British  friends  of  the  American  slave  will 
not  overlook  the  indication  thus  afforded  of  progress  in 
anti-slavery  sympathy  amongst  American  organizations.  I 
fonnd  the  highest  and  most  honoured  officials  of  these 
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institationa  not  only  cordially  polite,  bat  narmlj  express- 
ing their  Bympathy  in  my  miaaion.  Time  works  changes, 
bat  Divine  Providence  has  marTellousiy  over-ruled  events 
for  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  cause  of  the  long 
oppressed  slave.  Dr.  Aaa  D,  Smith  effected  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference  being  held  in  the  Bible  House. 

The  interval,  between  these  preliminaries  and  the  meet- 
ing, afforded  mo  opportunity  for  exploring  New  York  under 
the  guidance  of  a  friend,  whom  I  had  met  in  Paris.  The 
Hev.  H.  D.  Ward  earnestly  sympathized  in  the  proceedings 
of  French  and  English  clergymen,  and  desired  a  cordial 
reception  in  America  to  the  anti-slavery  address.  To- 
ward myself,  he  and  his  family  manifested  all  the  friend- 
ship  and  reciprocation  of  international  hospitality.  The 
Bev.  B.  H.  Martin,  Professor  in  Sew  York  University, 
evinced  the  most  generous  attention,  and  was  ready  ia  all 
ways  to  minister  to  my  success  and  comfort.  By  the  me- 
diation of  these  gentlemen,  other  Mends  materially  pro- 
moted my  work, 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  I  attended  a  morniag  prayer- 
meeting  in  Dr.  Tyng's  lecture  room.  I  waa  not  observed 
by  the  officiating  minister  till  after  the  service,  and  heard 
the  pastor  in  his  usual  style  among  his  people.  The  attend- 
ance was  not  crowded,  bat  good  and  respectable.  The 
L  aentimenta  of  the  address  were  Christian,  faithful,  and 
loyal.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  surrender  ot 
"Vidcaburg  were  imminent,  or  had  occurred,  but  were  not 
jet  known.  I  heartily  enjoyed  the  service.  I  attended  the 
Democratic  assembly,  for  partisan  oratjons,  in  the  Mnsio 
Hall,  and  heard  the  three  distinguished  speakers,  Horatio 
Seymonr  being  the  most  prominent.  He  is  Governor  ot 
New  York,  the  supremo  magistrate  in  the  state,  and  hopes 
to  become  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  when  Lincoln's  time  eipirea.  The  hall  was 
densely  filled,  and  well  arranged  throughout,  for  the  party 


ftiglemen  to  lead  on  the  applause.     There  was  mncli  ani  J 
ByBtematic  cheeriog,  os  the  orators  proceeded.   Many  of  the 


auditors  were  going  in  and  out,  ral 
belonging  to  the  party.  I  thonghl 
a  well-ordered,  beartleBS,  voluble, 
claptrap.  He  bad  no  word  of 
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parents  whose  supports  and  oi 
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by  tbe  fire  and  carnage 
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Lutry ;  no  sign  or  hint  of  admiration  for  the  braveiy 
and  self-sacrifice  of  those  wbo  had  ntshed  to  the  forefront 
of  tbe  battle  to  rescue  their  government  and  nation  firom 
disgrace.  He  magnified  tbe  alleged  despotic  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  measures  to  repress  treachery, 
treaaon,  and  rebellion,  whereby  tbe  Democratic  party  were 
repressed,  and  popular  liberty  was  endangered ;  he  laid  the 
odium  and  blame  of  all  upon  tbe  Republicans,  and  called 
on  tbem,  for  the  peace  of  the  Repubbc,  to  yield  themselves 
and  tbe  country  to  tho  irresponsible  management  of  him- 
Belf  ond  his  party.  The  expectation  of  the  New  York 
Democrats  that  day  was,  that  Lee  would  overrun  Penn- 
sylvania,  press  on  to  Washington :  and  some  of  tbem 
are  snapeotcd  to  have  been  in  tbe  secret  of  the  prospective 
riots  in  New  York.  I  learned  something  by  this  demon- 
atration  of  the  stump  orator,  tbe  mass  meoting,  and  tbe 
policy  of  Democrfttio  demagogues. 

I  surveyed  New  York  as  a  city  in  its  Broadway  and 
Boweiy ;  its  avenues,  cross,  and  parallel  streets,  sqnareo, 
public  buildings,  and  environs  ;  sometimes  alone  and  somt- 
times  onder  tbe  guidance  of  my  friend,  who  has  lived  in  it 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  who  could  point  out  as  transi- 
tional  places  isolated  buildings,  fanuliar  to  bim  as  his  aim 
times.  Tbe  east  river  on  the  one  side,  and  tbe  Hudson  on 
the  other,  tbe  limits  of  Manhattan,  insulate  the  city  and 
eeemed  to  prevent  its  expansion ;  any  great  divergence  from 
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&a  centiTil  streets  brings  into  view  the  wate/y  bdrrier. 
But  from  "  tlie  Battery,"  sitnated  at  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  city,  and  which  contains  eleven  acres,  planted  with 
trees  and  laid  ont  in  gravel  walks,  and  its  adjacent  "  BowL 
ing  Qreen  ;"  passing  on  to  the  park,  in  which  stands  the 
City  Hall ;  and  still  onward  to  Canal  Sti%et,  the  former 
boDndariea  of  New  York,  beyond  which  lanes,  fields,  and 
mral  excnrsiona  then  invited  the  pleasure- seeking  citizens, 
and  where  are  now  situated  the  principal  marts  of  com- 
merce. Wall  Street,  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  bnilt  of 
Qninoy  granite  and  fire-proof,  the  Cnstom  House,  the  Post 
Office,  and  the  "Tomba,"  or  Hall  of  Justice  ;  the  publishing 
offices  of  the  "New  York  Times,"  "New  York  Herald," 
"  The  Tribune,"  "  Independent,"  the  "  Evening  Post,"  "The 
World,"  and  Bamnm'a  Museum.  Stiil  higher  up  are  trad- 
ing rather  thaa  residential  parts  of  New  York.  But 
Broadway,  beginning  at  the  Bowling  Green,  No.  1,  ascends 
to  Haarlem,  lined  on  either  side  with  magnificent  buildings, 
In^ck,  stone,  marble,  and  iron-framed  stroctures,  some  of 
them  reared  eix  and  eight  Gtories,  close  by  others  which  are 
not  more  thaa  two.  This  vast  thoroughfare,  thronged  with 
omnibuscH  and  every  other  description  of  vehicle,  wide 
enough  for  six  or  eight  carriages  to  pass  eaoh  other,  and 
shooting  out  its  ramified  branches,  along  which  pour  inces- 
saot  tides  of  population  and  conveyMices,  prolongs  its 
conrse  more  than  a  mile  before  it  croaHea  Firtt  Street.  Tbo 
wondrous  tale  ia  then  continued  tiU  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Street  becomes  the  farthest  boundary  of  the  Central  Park, 
which  lies  between  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues  east  and 
weet.  This  pork  occupies  eight  hundred  and  forty-three 
acres — two  miles  and  a-half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  receiving  reservoir  of  the  Croton  aqneducb  enriches 
tLiB  pack,  as  being  the  source  of  water  supply  to  New 
Xork,  after  having  flowed  from  Croton  Lake,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles : — the  cost  of  the  water-works  was  13,000,000  of 
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doUoTB.  But  miUioDB  moro  have  been  expended,  and  s 
yet  required  to  be  expended  on  the  magnificeDt  park.  The 
work  of  improvement  rapidly  proceeds ;  3000  labonrera 
u^  the  staff  of  it-s  progress  ;  the  aveanes,  drives,  and  walks, 
hills  and  dales,  lawns  and  lakes,  shmbberies  and  gardens, 
attract  mnltitudea  for  recreation.  In  the  winter  time  its 
frozen  ponds  are  covered  with  thousands,  male  and  female, 
whose  diversion  is  in  skating,  or  in  looking  oa  upon  the 
merry  throng. 

New  York  has  three  hundred  churches  of  all  persna- 
aions,  and  for  architectural  display  the  Baptist  and  Uni- 
tarian rival  t!io  Episcopal  edifices — the  Unitarian  chorchea 
are  named.  Church  of  the  MesBiah,  and  Church  of  Ail 
Sonia.  Tbo  Hebrew  synagogue,  "  Sbaarai  Tephita,"  gates 
of  prayer ;  the  passer  by  understands  the  force  of  the  one 
title  aa  well  as  the  other,  but  may  be  perplexed  by  the  title 
assumed  by  the  Univerealists  in  their  "  Church  of  ths 
Divine  Unity;"  "Church  of  the  Holy  Communion"  is 
SBBumed  by  an  Episcopal  church  on  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
Twentieth  Street ;  and  "  Church  of  the  Puritans "  is  tlie 
name  ascribed  to  a  building  in  Union  Square.  Many  of 
tineae  structurea  'have  been  reared  at  great  expense,  and 
liavQ  lecture  rooms,  parsonages,  and  other  accessories  con- 
nected with  them,  showing  the  liberality  of  their  congrega- 
tions, or  the  munificence  of  individaal  members;  all  of 
tliem  were  built  and  are  anstained  from  funds  voluntarily 
contributed ;  while  the  salary  provided  for  the  clergyman 
is  handsome  and  freely  given.  Public  institutions,  which 
are  in  sympathy  with  liberty  and  religion,  are  numerooa. 
8nch  are  the  New  Bible  House,  one  of  the  largest  struc- 
tures of  brick,  covering  the  area  between  two  streets,  and 
providing  in  its  back  parts  for  printing,  binding,  and  other 
subordinate  pnrposes.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
¥oreign  Missions  has  its  offices  hero  also,  Columbia 
College,  chartered  by  George  H.,  nnder  the  title  o 
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College,  has  now  removed  from  Park  Place,  where  ita  ^en 
lawns  and  venerable  pile  have  been  supplanted  by  buildings 
constructed  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  commerce.  A  more  eligible 
site  has  been  found  elsewhere.  The  New  York  University, 
its  Qompetitor,  occupies  a.  gothio  edifice  of  white  marble  in 
Washington  Square.  Ita  accommodation  appears  more  ei- 
iensive  than  its  present  requii^ements.  The  whole  range  of 
building  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  The  Free 
Academy,  Lexington  Avenne,  ia  an  academy  of  the  highest 
rank.  Its  students  are  chosen  from  the  pupils  of  the  public 
Bchoola  only ;  it  will  accommodate  one  thousand.  The 
Cooper  Union  was  founded  by  the  generous  mnnificence  of 
Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  and  the  building  was  erec(«d  at  the 
cost  of  600,000  dollars.  It  is  devoted,  by  the  design  of 
the  benefactor,  still  living,  to  the  free  education  of  the 
people,  ia  the  praclical  arta  and  sciences.  It  was  opened 
Koveraber  1859,  with  2000  pupils ;  one  department  is  a 
school  of  design  for  women.  There  are  also  in  it  a  spacious 
free  reading-room,  and  a  magnificent  bull  for  public  lecturee. 
The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Prot.  Ep.  Ch., 
and  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Union  Tlieological  Seminary, 
occupy  prominent  positions.  I  might  specify  the  New 
Tork  Historical  Society,  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
American  Geographical  Society,  New  Tork  Law  Inatitut«, 
American  Institute,  Mechanics'  Institute,  New  York  Society 
Library,  Astor  Library,  and  the  Mercantile  Library,  the  Beof 
ftnd  Dumb  Asylum  and  Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  giving 
proof  of  the  public  taste  for  knowledge,  and  the  means  for 
its  difiusion  in  this  flourishing  city. 

I  spent  my  first  Sunday  in  America  at  Broadway  Tabcr- 
xacte,  and  was  gratified  to  hear  announced  in  the  morniDg, 
for  the  exercise  of  devotional  thanksgiving,  a  telegram  from 
the  President  at  Washington,  relative  to  the  battle  at  Get- 
tysburg. Dr.  Thompson  preached,  and  intimated  that  I 
bad  consented  to  occupy  bis  pnlpit  in  the  evening,  and 
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deliTer  the  message  I  had  conveyed  from  mimatore  i: 
Brit&iii  to  ministers  &nd  pastors  in  America.  The 
irHicli  be  delivered  was  characteriEed  by  much  beauty  and 
sweetuesB,  fall  in  evangelicELl  naction,  and  afibrding  instmo- 
tion  in.  divine  trath  ta  the  thongbtfnl  and  stndioDB  in 
sacred  Scripture.  The  church  fcas  large,  and  the  congre- 
g;ation  corresponded  in  numbers  and  outward  respectability. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  churches,  besides  library-room  and 
private  vestry,  the  minister  had  a  convenient  study  fur- 
nished for  continnal  resort,  and  snpplied  with  all  things 
necessary  for  comfort,  books,  paper,  etc.  Here  he  could  be 
retired  from  domestic  visitation  during  the  whole  day,  and 
yet  receive  visitors,  with  whom  his  appointment  might  be 
made.  In  the  evening  the  assembly  was  large ;  Dr.  Thomp- 
son introduced  me  by  kind  and  generouB  mention  of  my 
previous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  and  an  assurance  that 
my  sympathioH  were  warmly  enlisted  with  America  in  her 
present  conflict. 

I  prefaced  the  address  by  a  statement  of  what  had  been 
done  in  France  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  her  Protestant  paA< 
tors,  and  what  had  been  the  meaaares  adopted  in  England 
to  evoke  a  response  to  their  appeal.  The  motives  which 
prompted  40(X)  ministers  to  eiga  the  reply,  and  the  reasons 
which  probably  prevented  as  many  more  from  attaching 
their  signatures  to  the  docninont,  were  explained  as  a 
principal  cause.  I  mentioned  the  doubt  that  many  in 
England  had,  as  I  thought,  without  suEEc-icnt  ground 
for  this  Buspinion,  that  the  Northern  ministers  were  not 
generally  in  favour  of  emancipation.  I  ventured,  however, 
to  give  the  assurance,  that  the  iuteUigent  working  classes 
and  NoQoonformifits  generally  would  not  consent  to  the 
recognition  of  a  repnbhc  based  upon  the  slavery  of  Iha 
working  classes;  and  that  the  sympathy  between  the  New 
Eugiand  de^^ccndauts  of  tbe  Paritans  and  their  kindred  is 
the  mother  countiy  wafl  so  strong  as  to  render  a  state 
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faoBtile  alienaticm  diatadtefnl  to  both  peoples.  I  spoke  &om 
persotuJ  knowledge,  and  assured  my  auditory  that  the 
cotton  irorkers  in  Lancashire  had,  while  endnriug  vast 
and  poverty,  from  the  war  pohcy  of  the  coiif«iidiiig  parties, 
persisteatly  withstood  all  Southern  Btratagema  to  draw  from 
them,  any  erpresaion  in  favour  of  Confederates ;  beoaiiBe 
they  were  attempting  to  enforce  and  eitend  onreqnited 
labour,  to  crush  the  labourers  and  render  secure  the  power 
of  slave-holders.  The  address  of  the  ConfereocB  was  then 
read,  and  a  few  words  added  detailing  the  proceedings 
Sittending  its  adoption.  The  i^aponae  of  the  audience  was 
repeatedly  uttered  in  tokens  of  approval;  and  when  Dr. 
Thompson  followed  in  expressions  of  generous  commenda* 
tion,  the  whole  assembly  concurred  in  teeiimony  of  cordial 
ooncmrence.  It  was  reckoned  there  were  two  thousand 
people  in  the  cougregatjon ;  and  I  believe  tbo  report  which 
went  forth  into  other  parts  of  America,  tended  to  Becore 
for  the  miflaiott  a  favourable  reception,  Friends  came  for- 
ward to  give  assurance  of  their  approval,  and  cheer  me  on 
in  the  service  I  had  come  to  perform  for  the  welfare  of  two 
nations  and  the  hberation  of  the  long-oppressed  coloored 
people  of  America. 

My  mission  was  now  ostensibly  inangurated,  and  I  felt 
bonnd  to  avail  myself  of  introductions  to  conductors  and 
contribators  in  the  press.  I  saw  Mr.  Ward  Beecher'e  locum 
ienmt  in  the  "  Independent,"  the  editors  of  the  "  Principia," 
the  editors  of  the  "  Examiner,"  the  "  Tribune,"  and  the 
"  Evening  Post,"  and  others  connected  with  the  press.  I 
also  come  into  contact  with  some  who  represented  the  more 
extreme  opinibns  on  the  subject  of  Abolition,  and  frankly 
explained  my  position,  both  from  the  "  InstructionB"  I  hod 
reo^ved  and  my  own  judgment,  ou  the  coarse  I  should 
Dnrsue.  I  avowed  I  was  prepared  to  present  the  address 
to  all  ministers  and  pastors  throughout  the  United  States ; 
Kid  to  receive  any  response  which  any  of  them  thought  it 
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wise  to  present.  I  undertook  to  preacli  on  tlie  following 
Slindaj  in  Brooklyn,  in  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
ChTircli,  and  in  the  chnrcli  of  the  Puritans,  in  compliance 
with  the  personal  request  of  Dr.  Budington,  Dr.  Adams, 
and  Dr.  Cheever. 

I  had  conferred  with  Dr.  Tyng  and  his  two  coadjutors 
about  the  approaching  conference;  and  one  of  their  number, 
with  the  design  that  something  pertinent  should  be  placed 
before  the  assembled  clergy,  kindly  prepared  a  draft  of  a 
reply  which,  however,  was  only  to  be  produced  when  pro- 
ceedings reached  so  far.  This  document  was  read  to  me  in 
the  courteous  consideration  of  the  writer.  I  felt  therefore 
assured  that  the  deliberations  would  be  conducted  to  some 
issue.  The  day  and  hour  of  appointment  arrived,  and 
promptly  assembled  twenty-five  ministers — Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian,  Gongregationalist,  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
Dutch  Protestant  Reformed  Church,  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Episcopalian  Church,  being  represented ;  others  had  been 
invited,  which  would  have  added  Unitarian  and  Old  School 
Presbyterian  to  the  divers  bodies.  One  of  these  was  chair- 
man of  the  Sanatory  Commission ;  but  the  sanguinary  field 
of  Grettysburg  called  him  away  from  New  York,  while  he 
signified  his  concurrence  in  the  conference,  and  twice 
requested  me  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  was  unanimously  invited  to  fill  the  chair,  and  the 
Bev.  J.  T.  Duryea  was  appointed  clerk.  Before  I  proceeded, 
in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  chair,  to  explain  the  object  of 
my  mission  or  the  terms  of  my  appointment,  one  of  the 
reverend  brethren,  highly  esteemed  among  the  clergy,  de- 
murred to  any  proceedings  which  would  sanction  or  open 
the  way  for  the  interference  of  British  ministers,  or  of  any 
anti-slavery  deputations  in  the  present  agitations  in  Ame- 
rica. He  had  been  in  England  and  had  not  received  what 
he  thought  was  courteous  treatment  from  intemperate  or 
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over-zealons  advocates  of  abolition ;  and  if  it  was  mj  inten- 
tion to  provoke  agitation  or  interfere  by  any  organized 
action  in  the  United  States,  he  was  disposed  to  object.  He 
would  act  toward  the  delegate  with  all  the  propriety  which 
was  due  to  a  gentleman;  and  he  believed  Dr.  M.  was  worthy 
of  all  deference  and  consideration  in  his  private  interconrse. 
But  he  wonld  resist  all  public  recognition  of  any  official 
and  organized  intermeddling  in  American  affairs.  It  became 
me  to  be  silent  at  such  a  time:  my  Mends  in  the  sub- 
committee were  quite  able  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  Dr.  Y. 
They  had  read  my  instructions,  and  had  confidence  in  my 
adherence  to  the  course  prescribed.  While  the  greatest 
consideration  was  paid  to  the  position  and  feelings  of  the 
.objector,  he  was  convinced  that  my  mission  did  not  trench 
upon  the  lines  which  he  had  drawn.  Qo  entirely  was  he, 
afterwards,  satisfied  with  my  intentions  and  objects  that  he 
seconded  the  motion  of  welcome  and  commendation  to  the 
deputation,  and  before  the  whole  conference  invited  and 
importuned  me  to  preach  in  one  of  his  pulpits.  I  was  at 
first  requested  to  offer  any  explanations  I  deemed  suitable ; 
iuid  when  I  had  done  so  and  sat  down,  I  was  again  requested 
to  present  the  address  of  which  I  was  the  bearer. 

The  discussions  which  followed  were  fraternal  and  delir 
berative,  none  were  taken  by  surprise,  nor  did  any  one  con- 
cur only  to  please  another.  It  was  concluded  that  an 
answer  should  be  returned  to  the  address,  and  that  a  repre- 
sentative committee  should  be  nominated  to  agree  upon  a 
draft  of  address  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference.  Seven 
gentlemen  were  appointed,  and  retired  to  determine  the 
course  of  action.  Dr.  Tyng  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Sloane  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary,  both 
intense  and  consistent  advocates  of  emancipation.  After 
deliberation  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  chairman  reported 
that  the  sub-conmiittee  advised  an  adjournment  of  the  con- 
fereoDLce  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  in  two  days,  when 
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time  would  have  been  allowed  for  a  Bnitable  prepara.tion  itf 
required  by  the  response  of  the  conference.  In  accordaaoe 
with  this  recommendation,  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn  till 
Friday,  the  10th  of  July.  At  the  hour  appointed,  aearlj 
all  the  clergymen  present  at  the  firet  meeting,  and  five  <a 
Bx  othere,  assembled.  The  committee  brought  up  a  report, 
to  which  all  had  agreed.  Tlie  utmost  freedom  of  discnssitni 
fbUowed  ;  amendments  were  made,  accepted,  rejected,  and 
replaced  by  others.  The  whole  draft  waa  again  read,  and 
each  clause,  seriatim,  put  to  the  vote  ;  and  ail  was  adopted 
without  a  division  or  disBentient.  It  waa  not  so  long,  nor 
did  it  so  enter  into  details  as  the  dratl  primarily  prepared, 
bnt  it  flpoke  the  sentimenta  of  all  the  cooferenoe,  who 
agreed  to  sign  it.  Resolutions  commending  the  misaioii 
to  minifiters  in  otLer  parte  of  America,  and  inviting  tbe 
Bignatares  of  other  ministers  in  tbe  atate  of  New  YoA, 
were  passed,  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Duryea,  waa  authorized  to 
incnr  necessary  expenses  in  making  public  the  arraage- 
ments  and  action  of  the  conference,  and  in  procuring  sig- 
natnres  to  the  response.  Such  signatures  were  requested 
to  be  forwarded,  addressed  to  tiiin  at  the  Bible  House  ;  and 
after  some  delay,  caused  by  the  riots  at  Kew  York,  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  appeared  in  every  denominational  jon^ 
nal  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  address  has  been  engrossed  and   signed  by 
members  of  the  conference,  and  is  aa  follows  : — 


SXFVC  TO  AN  "ADDKKES  TO  MINIHTEES  AMD  PAST0B3  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DEK0MINAT10N3  THBOUGHOUT  THE  BTATEB 
AUEKiCA,"  FROM   UINISTERS  IN   F&ANCB  AND  QBEAT  BBITAIi;' 

Reverend  asb  Dear  Bsethben,— We  have  reoeiTed 
with  much  pleasure  tlie  "  Address  to  Ministers  and  Pastors 
of  all  Christian  Denominations  throughout  the  States  of 
America,"  adopted  by  the  "  Anti- Slavery  Confereoca  of 
Ministers  of  Bieligion,"  held  in  the  city  of  Manchester  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  1863,  and  presented  to  ns  by  the  Bar. 
James  W.  Massie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  London,  and  the  BflT< 
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J.  H.  Ryliince,  M.A.,  of  Westininstor,  who  were  appointed 
a  depatatioQ  for  thatparpoae. 

The  personal  character  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this 
deputation,  and  the  honoarable  and  digniSed  aflsentblaga 
which  they  represent,  bespeak  for  the  Addreas  our  most 
reBpectiul  attention.  Ajid  i(«  importaooe  is  enhanced  by 
the  consideration  that  it  repreeents  not  only  the  immediate 
Conference  at  Manchester,  but  also  4000  ministers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  760  ministers  of  France,  who  had  agreed  in 
protesting  against  the  recognition  of  "  a  Confederacy  which 
lays  down  as  the  corner-stone  of  its  constitution  the  systam 
of  slavery  as  it  exists  at  present  in  the  Sonthem  stateB." 
That  so  many  intelligent  and  thoiightfnl  men  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  shonld  have  united  in  snch  aprotest,  is  equally 
hononrable  to  them  and  grstifying  and  encouraging  to  us. 

Perhaps  wo  ought  not  to  wonder,  and  certainly  we  will 
not  now  complain,  that  the  severe  etruggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  is  looked  upon  by  our  transatlantic  brethren  so 
exclusively  in  its  relations  to  the  4,000,000  of  Africans  held 
in  bondage  upon  oar  soil.  As  Christian  men,  we  also  are 
fully  awake  to  the  sin  and  shame  of  American  slavery,  and 
are  instant  in  prayer  to  God,  that  the  time  may  be  athajid 
when  this  hateful  institution  which  has  inspired  the  present 
gigantic  Rebellion  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 

But  wo  are  Americans,  contending  in  arms  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  national  life,  and  for  all  the  great  interests 
of  Constitutional  liberty  and  order,  which  are  at  stake  upon 
the  issue  of  this  conflict.  The  dismemberment  of  our  Ke- 
pablic  would  be,  not  merely  the  loss  of  territory  and  power 
to  the  Federal  Union,  not  merely  the  ruin  of  esiatiog  forma 
and  institutions  of  Government,  but  the  downfall  of  Con- 
Btitntdonal  liberty  itself  upon  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Nor  can  there  be  any  well-founded  hope  of  ultimate 
ddiverance  for  the  enslaved  among  ns,  bat  in  the  triumph 
of  our  arms  between  antagonistic  civilizations — the  one 
■Bserting  and  vindicating  the  dignity  of  labour,  the  other 
Booming  labour,  and  trampling  it  under  foot. 

That  we  are  to  sncceed  iu  this  struggle,  and  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  come  out  of  it  an  unbroken  nation,  we  do  not 
donbt.  It  appears  to  us  also  to  be  the  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence, that  the  Rebellion  and  its  guilty  cause  shall  bo 
bnried  in  the  same  grave.  In  this,  as  Christian  men,  we  do 
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greatly  rejoice.  It  Hweetens  the  bittcrneas  of  our  preBMlt 
lot,  to  beLieve  that  in  viDdictiting,  against  an  inexcusable 
coDBpiracy,  the  just  and  beneficent  authurity  of  the  nation, 
at  so  great  a  cost  of  treasure  and  of  blood,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  serving  the  cause  of  universal  liberty. 

We  thank  you,  dear  brethren,  for  your  words  of  cheer. 
We  rejoice  in  the  fellowahip  of  the  sainta.  And  moat 
heartily  do  we  nnite  our  prayers  with  yours,  that  the 
powerfiil  Christiaa  nations  to  which  we  respectively  belong 
may  never  be  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  strife, 
but  may  stand  up  together  for  the  maintenance  of  righte- 
ousness, of  peace,  and  of  freedom.  And  to  this  end,  may 
the  Christian  people  of  these  nations  cultirate  a  mutual 
respect  and  regard,  and  be  ready  to  co-operate  in  any 
good  work  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  the  world. 

Francis  Vinton,  D.D.,  Assistant  Minister,  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  ;  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York  ;  Rosswell  D.  Hitchcock ; 
Asa  D.  Smith,  Pastor  of  the  Fourteentli  Street  Presl^- 
terian  Church,  New  York;  Theo.  Lidyard  Cuyler;  Talbot 
W.  Chambers ;  Milton  Rodger,  Secretary  Assistant,  Homie 
Missionary  Society,  New  York  City ;  Jos.  P.  Thomson, 
Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  New  York ; 
Henry  Dana  Ward ;  Henry  Q.  Weston,  Pastor  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church ;  George  Whipple,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association ;  Joseph  Duryea,  Min. 
Col.  Ref.  D.  Church,  Secretary;  Thos.  Armitage,  Pastor 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church ;  Alfred  Cookman, 
Pastor  of  Trinity  M.  E.  Church  ;  Benjamin  N.  Martin,  Pro- 
fesBor  New  York  University ;  Thos,  E.  Vermilye,  Minister 
of  the  Collegiate  Church,  New  York  ;  Henry  B.  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor in  Union  Theo.  Seminary,  New  York;  Howard 
Crosby,  Pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avsnue  Presbyterian  Chupch, 
New  York  ;  W.  D.  Gauso,  Pastor  of  the  North  West  H*. 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  ;  I.  R.  W.  Sloane, 
Pastor  of  the  Third  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  more  names  were  added 
antheoticated  lisl.* 

•  26,  West,  S6th  Street,  New  York  City, 
Ebt.  Db.  MASsra,  Ocloher  llh,  1863. 

Mi  dear  Bkotueb, — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I 
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HOW  SIOKITURXB  WXRS 

Theie  proceedingB  anfficod  to  accredit  the  miasion  to  other 
porta  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  access  to  leading  citiKena 
a  New  York  and  in  Waahiagton.     I  found  eome  willing  to 


misinformed  in  reference  to  tbe  time  of  your  departnra  for 
England.  I  would  Lave  had  oar  response  in  your  hands 
promptly  the  day  before  the  Baiiing  of  the  steamer.  I 
trust  it  will  now  arrive  in  season  for  all  practical  purposes 
by  express.  With  reference  to  the  matter,  I  desire  to  make 
a  little  explanation. 

When  you  arrived,  our  clergymen  were  jast  departing 
for  their  summer  recreation.     It  was,  therefore,  difficult  to 

Sit  your  address  before  them  for  any  concordant  action. 
or  body,  by  which  yon  were  received,  was  not  as  exten- 
BiTely  representative  aa  it  might  have  been  under  other 
circomstances.  We  could  not,  therefore,  expect  as  many 
to  send  us  their  names  to  bo  appended  to  our  response  as 
if  we  had  been  a  great  national  society,  such  as  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  the  country.  Again,  the  names  received 
have  been  sent  as  without  the  olightest  sohcitation  on 
onr  pMt,  except  the  general  invitation  through  the  publio 
press. 

In  one  or  two  cases,  a  clergyman  has  constituted  him- 
eelf  onr  agent,  circulating  the  address  himself  In  person,  in 
his  vicinity,  gathering  a  score  of  names.  From  which  feet, 
ire  believe,  could  we  have  sent  ont  agents  to  solicit  signa- 
tnrea,  we  might  have  received  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
names.  Some  one  was  needed  in  hundreds  of  cases  to  call 
attention,  awaken  interest,  make  explanation,  in  order  to 
eeonre  the  end.  It  will,  however,  be  remembered  that 
this  response  is  but  one  of  many  which  you  bear  to  your 
brethren.  It  is  a  single  expression  among  scores  you. 
bave  received  in  your  mast  useful  fraternal  visit  amon^ 

Now  that  you  have  departed  let  me  say,  the  result  of 
yonr  efforts  is  beginning  to  appear.  Ton  will  be  long  re- 
membered with  gratitude  and  affection,  and  your  name  and 
miasion  will  remain  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  eventful 
period  of  our  national  existence.  We  are,  as  a  nation,  fest 
becoming  Abolitionist  a.     Conservative  men  are  slowly  be- 
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co-operate  and  solicitoas  lihat  I  should  extend  my  xnismon 
.miio}i  farther  than  had  been  contemplated  when  first  un- 
dertaken. To  my  hesitation  on  the  score  of  finances  a 
prompt  answer  was  made  to  free  me  from  any  anxiety.  I 
was  introduced  by  Professor  Martin  to  Mr.  Opdyke,  Mayor 
of  New  York,  who  entered  most  minutely  and  caknly  into 
the  object  of  the  mission;  and,  in  the  midst  of  pressing 
and  important  duties,  arranged  for  my  having  a  free  pass 
by  rail  to  and  from  Washington,  through  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  ;  so  that  I  could  pause  at  each  place,  and 
though  in  the  midst  of  much  military  and  popular  excite- 
ment, I  was  introduced  to  men  in  authority,  at  times  most 
convenient  to  myself.  Thus  I  was  permitted  to  witness 
some  results  of  the  New  York  riots,  which  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  known.  I  had  letters  abo  to  the  highest 
functionaries  of  the  state,  and  personal  introductions, 
which  seemed  all  I  could  desire.  My  intercourse  with  Dr. 
Budington  of  Brooklyn,  and  his  congregation,  though  only 
to  preach  a  gospel  sermon,  was  most  useful  and  pleasant. 
I  saw  the  Harpers,  Garters,  and  Futnams,  New  York 
publishers;  the  law  advisers  of  the  local  and  general 
government ;  merchants  who  had  their  correspondents  in 
almost  every  city  of  the  West,  to  whom  I  received  letters 
of  introduction.  My  clerical  friends  drew  out  my  chart  of 
progress,  and  furnished  me  with  minute  directions  how 
and  where  to  proceed,  and  whom  first  to  see.  Thus 
facilities  and  a  position  of  authority  were  derived  in  New 
York  which  guaranteed  final  success.     I  was  requested  to 

coming  radical.     Ood  is  delaying  our  final  triumph  over 
rebellion  until  we  do  justice  and  love  mercy. 

Ood  bless  you,  and  make  vou  the  heir  of  the  Saviour's 
promise  and  benediction — "Blessed  are  the  peacemakerSi 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  Ood." — Yours  in 
the  best  of  bonds, 

JOSIPH  T.  SUBTBA. 


SB.   OBIBVSK  C0UP1B1TIVBI.T  IBOUTED. 
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I  deliver  the  addreas  in  the  church  of  the  PuritanB,  in  which 
Dr.  Cheerer  was  pastor.  Till  Saturday  I  had  not  anti- 
cipated any  other  than  a  sermon  and  its  nsna!  accompani- 
menta  ;  bnt  in  the  newspapers  of  that  morning  I  saw  an 
vinonncement  that  the  English  address  and  a  reply  would 
be  presented.  The  assembly  was  large,  and  some  pro- 
minent men,  as  Hr.  Horace  Greeley,  were  present.  I  en- 
deavoured to  discharge  my  dnfy  without  compromise  or 
offence  to  other  parties.  After  I  had  delivered  my  ex- 
planatory statement  and  read  the  address  from  the  Auti- 
Blavery  Conference,  Dr.  Cheever  presented  a  reply  much 
longer  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  ConFei'ence,  and  ex- 
pounding the  peculiar  views  which  he  has  elsewhere 
advanced.  When  he  had  closed,  and  I  was  expected  to 
finish  the  evening's  engagements,  I  observed  that  I  pre- 
Bumed  it  was  not  expected  I  should  make  any  comments 
cm  the  address  of  Dr.  Cheever,  which  was  in  the  name  of  a 
committee  and  signed  by  three  gentlemen.  I  do  not  hero 
make  any  comments  on  the  positions,  arguments,  and  aim 
of  the  address,  bnt  judge  it  worthy  of  thoughtful  eon- 
eideration,  whether  for  reproof,  correction,  or  instruction. 
I  feel  it  due  to  the  eminent  men  who  sign  it,  and  the  cause 
to  which  they  have  consecrated  their  talents,  lives,  and 
reputation,  to  give  their  address  a  place,  a*  a  note.  It 
would  be  too  long  for  incorporation  here.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  had  I  appeared  in  New  York  under  Dr.  Cheever'a 
auspices  alone,  I  should  have  generally  found  so  cordial  a 
velcome,  or  had  snch  assnrauces  of  approbation.  Truth 
does  not  always  however  bear  a  gilded  banner,  nor  is 
popularity  always  an  infallible  criterion,  and  its  champion 
must  sometimes  consent  to  be  numbered  in  a  minority. 

I  had  another  engagement  in  New  York,  which  de- 
■ervea  a  special  notice ;  hut  as  it  was  among  brethren  of 
colour,  and  in  whose  bobalf  I  was  willing  to  labour  and,  if 
need  be,  to  suffer,  I  will  defer  any  account  of  it  till  I  come  to 
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apeak  of  the  New  York  riots.  I  left  ibis  city  on  the  aecond 
day  of  their  occurrence,  and  not  anticipating  the  aerioos 
and  threatening  character  they  afterward  assumed.  Hap- 
pily for  me,  I  met  at  the  Jersey  City  Railway  Station  Mr, 
Montgomery  Oibbs,  connected  with  one  of  the  departments, 
whom  I  had  but  casually  been  introduced  to,  in  the  parlour 
of  Mr.  Barney,  collector  of  New  York  Customs.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Lim  for  a  hundred  comforts  and  conTeniencea 
derived  through  his  considerate  attention!  during  that 
week,  on  the  road  and  at  Washington. 

The  route  of  that  day's  journey  commenced  at  Jersey 
City  Ferry.  But  an  incident  occurred,  owing  to  the  rioting 
then  in  progresa,  which  served  to  show  the  occupation  of 
the  public ;  no  one  could  be  found  at  the  boarding-honse 
who  could  convey  my  portmanteau  to  a  street  car ;  no 
coach  could  be  procured.  I  started,  carrying  it  mygolf 
rather  than  lose  my  train ;  hoping  I  might  meet  man  or 
boy  who  would  consent  to  bear  the  burden  for  a  reward. 
Bat  my  hope  was  vain.  Finally  and  laboriously  I  reached 
the  Broadway;  but  though  hundreds  of  conveyancea  passed 
in  half  an  hour,  they  were  all  filled — omnibuaea,  carriages, 
etc.  In  my  despair  I  caught  the  eye  of  a  port«r  driving 
his  empty  cart.  He  stopped  ;  I  asked  could  he  convey  the 
portmanteau  to  the  i-ailway  station  ?  He  could.  Wlat 
would  be  his  charge  ?  He  wonld  leave  it  to  myself.  No, 
but  I  wished  to  know  what  would  satisfy  him,  he  would 
atiil  leave  it  to  myself.  The  portmanteau  was  placed  on 
the  cart  j  but  now  what  was  to  be  done  with  myself?  I 
had  not  time  to  walk  j  I  could  not  leave  my  luggage  with 
a  stranger,  over  whom  I  had  no  check.  The  only  alter- 
native was  for  me  to  mount,  and  ait  or  stand  on  the 
shaking  cart,  moving  as  fast  as  the  horso  could  proceed 
down  Broadway,  a  mile  and  a  half  toward  tho  river,  and 
through  tho  dense  mass  of  the  agitated  population.  I 
thoBgbt  if  some  old  friend  from  England,  or  aoma  new 
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acqnoiniance  in  America  should  discover  mj  position,  I 
should  be  deemed  a  fit  snbject  for  ridicnle  or  wonder.  I 
therefore  sat  down  on  the  open  cart,  making  a  seat  of  tclj 
portmanteau  for  twenty  minutes  ;  took  my  spectacles  off, 
resolved  I  should  see  no  one,  whoever  might  perceive  me. 
I  reached  my  destination  ;  after  having  discovered  my  mis- 
take in  going  to  the  wrong  pier.  I  asked  the  porter  his 
charge  again,  but  he  would  not  specify  any  amount.  I 
offered  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  which  he  accepted  with 
many  hearty  thanks.  And  now  I  was  on  my  route  for 
Washington,  via  Philadelphia.  The  clerk  at  the  station 
entered  my  luggage  and  gave  me  a  check  for  the  latter 
place,  the  error  of  which  I  did  not  apprehend  till  I  was 
at  this  intermediate  stage  of  the  journey.  We  passed  by 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick,  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  Camden,  and  Philadelphia,  travelling  over  a 
distance  of  ninety  miles.  It  is  an  immense  thoroughfare, 
and,  in  some  parts,  passes  over  a  fiat,  uninteresting  coun- 
try ;  but  as  it  tracks  its  way  by  Trenton,  some  of  Washing- 
ton's achievements  are  recalled  to  the  glory  of  the  American 
and  the  reproach  of  English  soldiers. 

The  route  proceeds  through  Delaware,  a  state  only 
ninety-six  miles  in  length  and  thirty-seven  in  breadth.  The 
'earliest  settlers  here  in  1627  were  Swedes  and  Finns.  The 
Dutch  in  1655  acquired  the  territory,  and  the  British 
extended  their  rule  over  it  in  1664.  Wilmington  and 
Havre-de-Grace  are  the  only  towns  on  this  part  of  the 
road  passed  by  the  railway.  In  the  former  the  population 
rapidly  increases,  and  its  manufactures  give  employment  to 
an  industrious  community.  The  latter  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  Susquehanna  river  in  Mary- 
land, which  the  railway  cars  cross  by  a  steam  ferry.  I 
passed  through  Philadelphia  by  street  cars  and  too  late  to 
remedy  the  mistake  discovered  that  my  portmanteau  would 
be  left  here  by  the  conductor  of  the  luggage  van.    Means 
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however  were  found  to  have  it  forwarded  by  a  stLcceeding 
train.  From  this  city  to  Baltimore  tbe  distance  is  nineiy- 
seren  miles,  and  as  there  was  doubt  of  being  able  to  pro- 
oeed  all  the  way  to  Washington,  sweeping  floods  haying 
injured  bridges  on  the  road,  I  consented  to  sleep  at  the 
Entaw  house  under  the  auspices  of  my  fellow-trayeller. 
Kext  day  after  breakfast  a  train  started  for  our  desti- 
nation, but  the  passengers  were  detained  for  hours  under  a 
broiling  sun,  and  unsheltered,  at  the  Thomas  viaduct,  which 
crosses  the  Patuxent.  Here  we  saw  large  bodies  of  troops 
hastening  on  to  New  York  to  quell  the  Irish  rioters ;  they 
had  two  hundred  miles  to  travel,  but  would  probably  arrive 
before  dawn  next  morning.  In  our  dreary  delay,  at  a 
distance  from  any  place  of  refreshment,  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers wandered  around  gathering  blackberries,  some 
occupied  themselves  discussing  politics.  I  found  two  or 
three  who  had  recently  returned  to  America  fix)m  Europe, 
and  had  the  latest  news  &om  England.  Among  the  crowd 
waiting  at  the  station-house  were  two  Secession  prisoners ; 
taken,  I  suppose,  under  circumstances  of  special  aggra- 
vation. Their  appearance  had  all  the  significance  of  the 
wretchedness  of  warfare.  One  was  without  shoe,  stocking, 
or  covering  for  his  head,  and  lay  upon  the  ground  sleeping 
as  a  dog  would  lie,  a  seeming  mass  of  misery ;  the  other 
moved  about  like  a  culprit  in  chains,  braving  the  looks  of 
all  around  him  ;  but  yet  proving  the  alienation  produced 
by  a  war  for  slavery.  They  had  not  the  air  of  either 
patriots  or  of  martyrs  in  their  manners. 

All  the  passengers  were  glad  to  find  occupation  to  mind 
or  body,  and  after  half  the  day  was  spent  we  were  enabled  to 
proceed,  passing  Bladensburg  and  entering  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  extends  over  sixty  square  miles.  Wash- 
ington the  capital  and  Georgetown  are  the  towns  situated 
within  its  bounds.  I  arrived  and  was  guided  at  onoe  to 
Willard's  Hotel,  where  I  was  provided  with  a  private  looni, 
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giving  me  many  conveniences  which  were  a  special  favour^' 
without  extra  charge. 

I  had  proceeded  to  the  capital  famished,  I  believed, 
with  snch  testimonials  as  wonld  assure  me  of  admission  to 
any  of  the  distingnshed  men  holding  office.  Mr.  Charles 
Snmner  gave  me  a  private  letter  to  the  President,  in 
consequence  of  a  protracted  interview  we  had.  Messrs. 
Gobden  and  Bright  had  written  to  him,  mentioning  my 
mission  and  their  personal  knowledge  of  me.  To  illustrate 
the  estimate  in  which  the  latter  is  held  in  America,  he 
mentioned  having  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bright,  soli- 
citing the  forbearance  of  Gt)vemment  toward  a  young 
man  from  Birmingham,  who  had  been  detected  as  a  ring* 
leader  in  conspiring  against  the  Union  in  the  far  west^ 
He  only  requested  that  if  consistent  with  policy  and 
justice,  leniency  might  be  exercised.  Mr.  Sumner  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  went  in  to  the  President  and  laid  the 
communication  before  him.  It  was  unknown  at  Washing* 
ton  to  what  department  at  California  the  case  might 
belong.  Mr.  Lincoln  authorized  Mr.  Sumner  to  telegraph 
to  the  chief  authorities  and  request  that  no  action  should 
be  taken,  or  any  sentence  of  pxmishment,  till  he  had  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  seen  the  proceedings.  A  telegram 
was  instantly  forwarded  and  an  answer  received  the  same 
day  in  time  for  the  post,  which  Mr.  Sumner  dispatched  to 
Mr.  Bright  in  London  by  the  return  mail.  Mercy  was  subse- 
quently exercised  to  the  offender.  I  had  letters  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  for  the  Treasury*  the  Foreign  and  the  War 
departments ;  I  had  also  the  personal  services  of  Dr.Buding- 
ton  from  Brooklyn,  Mr.  M.  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Aspinwall.  { 
was  promptly  received  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  and  had 
opportunity  to  lay  before  him  the  design  and  origin  of  my 
mission.  He  gave  a  patient  and  considerate  hearing  to  all 
I  thought  right  to  state.  He  advised  I  should  see  Lord 
Lyons  before  any  official  and  formal  communication  with 
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the  President,  and  promised  to  apprise  the  ambassador  of 
the  object  of  my  visit ;  and  accompanied  me  to  the  White 
Bouse,  where  he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Lincoln.     This 
interview  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Both  were 
affable  and  courteous,  and  conversed  without  restraint  on 
matters  of  general  interest ;  kindly  accepting  my  apology 
for  not  appearing  in  ministerial  garb,  as  my  baggage  was 
still  delayed  on  the  road.     On  the  same  day  I  was  intro- 
duced  to  Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  to  General  Heintzel- 
man,  adjutant-general.    I  dined  with  Mr.  Seward,  and  met 
at  his  house  Mr.  Senator  Wilson,  and  two  gentlemen  who 
had  been  in  England  on  a  private  mission  from  the  Ame- 
rican  Government.      I  waited   on    Lord  Lyons   at  the 
embassy,  and  was  immediately  received  by  his  lordship.     I 
gave  him  a  copy  of  our  address  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  at  Manchester,  and  explained  to  him  the 
aim  of  my  mission  generally,  what  my  instructions  were, 
and  in  what  mode  I  intended  to  proceed.    I  submitted  for 
his  perusal  if  he  desired,  but  he  declined,  the  letter  in- 
tended for  the  President  of  the  United  States.     He  gave 
the  frillest  and  most  patient  consideration  to  the  whole 
matter ;  spoke  as  a  sincere  friend  of  America  and  as  re- 
posing entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  adminis- 
tration, so  far  as  England  was  concerned ;  signified  his 
general  approval  of  the  object  and  appointment  of  my 
mission,  and  wished  and  hoped  for  me  full  success.     Lord 
Lyons  does  not  need  any  good  word  from  me ;  but  I  believe 
him  eminently  qualified  for  his  office,  and  worthy  of  the 
<;onfidence  of  the  American  Gt)vemment. 

As  soon  as  I  had  obtained  my  audience  of  the  ambaa- 
sador  I  felt  at  liberty  to  forward  my  documents,  and 
request  an  interview  with  the  President.  I  made  this 
application  through  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 
Seward  had  given  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  precaution 
he  had  commended.     He  said  their  goyemment  were 
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anxious  to  retain  tbe  entire  confidence  of  their  English 
allies,  and  to  do  nothing  but  was  known  to  them.  On  this 
principle,  when  addresses  sent  from  public  meetings  in 
London,  in  Manchester,  and  other  towns  in  Britain  had 
come  to  the  President,  they  were  shown  to  the  British  repre^ 
fientatiye ;  and  before  an  answer  was  officially  made  it  was 
shown  to  Lord  Lyons  and  sent  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  that  he  might  submit  it  to  the  perusal  of 
Lord  Russell,  before  it  should  be  forwarded  to  the  parties 
for  whom  it  was  ultimately  intended.  I  received  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  intimating 
that  the  President  would  admit  me  to  an  audience  next 
day  (Saturday),  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  found  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
the  midst  of  a  revision  of  the  sentences  of  court  martials, 
which  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  serious  and  conscientious 
responsibility.  He  referred  to  the  feeling  which  this  pro- 
duced, and  also  to  a  case  which  occurred  immediately  after 
he  entered  on  his  office  as  President,  and  expressed  the 
emotion  produced  in  his  mind  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
last  on  whose  ^a^  a  man's  life  depended.  There  was  here 
no  trifling  with  death,  or  indifference  to  the  issues  of  war- 
fare. Mr.  Lincoln  read  aloud  to  me,  he  had  already 
perused,  as  he  assured  me,  the  letter  I  conveyed,  and 
entered  freely  into  a  review  of  its  contents,  showing  me 
that  he  fully  apprehended  the  subject,  and  was  prepared 
to  mainfAJn  the  position  assumed  in  his  proclamation  of 
the  1st  of  January,  1863.  I  remained  with  him  about  half 
an  hour,  and  left  him  when  I  considered  my  mission  was 
discharged.  There  was  no  witness  to  our  interview,  and  I 
will  not  publish  any  report  of  it.  I  will  only  add  that^I 
believe  he  is  an  honest  anti-slavery  friend  of  the  negro, 
wishes  the  emancipation  of  every  slave  within  the  limits 
of  the  Republic,  and  will  faithfully  stand  by  every  word  of 
the  proclamaijon,  not  receding  one  step.  1  think  him  a 
true  but  unassuming  Christian,  in  his  integrity  resolved  to 
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prore  himself  an  American  patriot,  and  eminently  fitted 
for  the  place  and  time  to  which  by  Divine  Providence  he 
has  been  raised.    He  may  be  slow  in  his  purposes,  but 
-  when  formed,  sure  in  their  execution,  i 

2b  His  HxcelUncy  Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  Statss. 

Sir, — ^As  Chairman  of  a  large'  Public  Meeting  Vecently 
held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward 
you  the  enclosed  documents— 

(1)  Report  of  a  Conference  of  Ministers  of  religion,  held 
in  this  city  on  the  3rd  instant,  convened  by  circular 
inviting  the  attendance  of  ministers  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  reply 
to  the  French  Pastors'  address  to  Ministers  in  Qreat 
Britain  on  American  Slavery,  and  the  revolting 
spectacle  of  a  Confederacy  forming  itself  with  a 
professed  design  of  maintaining  and  propagating 
slavery. 

(2)  Address  of  the  French  Pastors. 

(3)  Reply — ^Address  signed  by  nearly  four  thousand 
British  Ministers  of  Religion. 

(4)  The  Conference — Addi*ess  to  Ministers  and  Pastors 
of  all  Christian  Denominations  throughout  the  States 
of  America. 

(5)  Report  of  the  Public  Meeting  in  the  Free  Trade 
HaU. 

Tou  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  whilst  all  these  docu- 
ments scrupulously  avoid  any  reference  to  differences  of 
opinion  which  .may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  United 
States  respecting  the  extinction  of  slavery,  they  one  and 
all  condemn  those  who  are  seeking  to  found  an  Empire 
upon  it  as  the  "  chief  comer-stone." 

The  French  Pastors  remark  that  "  No  more  revolting 
"  spectacle  has  ever  been  set  before  the  civilized  world  than 
*  "  a  Confederacy  consisting  mainly  of  Protestants  forming 
'^  itself  and  demanding  independence  in  the  nineteenth 
''  century  of  the  Christian  era,  with  professed  design  of 
"  maintaining  and  propagating  slavery — a  Confedenwrf 
*'  which  lays  down  as  the  comer-stone  of  its  constitution 
*'  the  system  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  at  present  in  the 
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"  Soathem  states,  a  system  which  may  be  defined  briefly 
afi  the  right  to  treat  men  Hke  cattle,  and  to  commit 
adultery  and  murder  with  impunity." 

To  this  the  British  Ministers  reply : — 

"  like  yourselves,  we  feel  a  deep  compassion  for  slaves, 
"  who  are  a  part  of  the  human  family.  We  wish  by  all 
**  means  in  our  power  to  discourage  those  who  are  seeking 
"  to  foimd  an  empire  on  their  degradation,  and  we  wish 
^  success  to  all  just  and  humane  measures  for  their  deliver^ 
**  ance." 

And  the  address,  adopted  by  the  Ministerial  Conference^ 
after  giving  an  able  summary  of  both  these  documents, 
observes — 

"  Our  solemn  conviction  is,  that  no  darker  nor  more 
**  dreary  calamity  could  threaten  any  nation  or  people  on 
**  earth  than  the  successful  establishment  of  a  Hepublic 
"  whose  comer-stone  is  the  slavery  of  working  men.  The 
**  curse  thus  entailed  would  extend  its  poisonous  influence 
"  far  beyond  the  utmost  range  of  the  black  population,  and 
**  involve  in  moral  degradation,  corruption,  and  bondage, 
*'  not  only  all  the  white  people,  rich  and  poor,  but  the 
**  Government  ruling  them,  the  states  holding  Mendly 
<'  relation  with  them,  and  the  merchants  made  rich  by  their 
''  merchandize  and  depending  on  their  £eivour." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  address  just  referred  to  cor- 
dially recognizes  the  great  progpress  which  has  been  made 
towards  complete  emancipation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  reciprocal  treaty  between  England  and 
America  on  the  slave  trade,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  the  ofier  of  compensation  to  such  loyal  states  as 
are  willing,  voluntarily,  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  the 
recognition  of  the  Republics  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  and  the 
emancipation  proclamation  of  the  first  of  January  last, 
respecting  which  it  remarks — 

"We  read  with  deep  and  prayerful  interest  the  pro- 
**  clamation  of  emancipation  by  the  President,  and  rejoice 
**  that  notwithstanding  the  fears  entertained  by  some  good 
*'  men,  the  results  have  been  so  beneficial." 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  reported  to  a 
meeting  of  at  least  6000  citizens  of  Manchester,  assembled 
in  our  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  as  chairman  of  that  meeting 
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I  have  mncli  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  that  notwith- 
standing the  pre-arranged  and  systematic  efforts  of  a  small 
section  of  people  to  create  disturbance,  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  address  and  reiterated  by  the  various 
speakers,  were  cordially  responded  to  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  certainly  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  meeting. 
I  have  also  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Massie,  of  London,  and  the  Reverend  J.  H.  Rylance, 
of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  have  been  appointed  a  deputa- 
tion to  convey  these  various  documents  to  their  ministerial 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  and  to  express  to  them  our 
goodwill  and  sympathy  with  your  country  in  the  case  of 
human  freedom.  , 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        Th(Ts.  Bayley  Potter. 
Manchester,  June  12^^,  1863. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  London, 
llndL  August,  1863. 
Sir, — The  President  of  the  United  States  having  re- 
ceived, at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Massie  and  Rylance, 
the  address  of  the  meeting  recently  held  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  I  have  now  the  honour,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Washington,  to  forward  to  you  the  accompany- 
ing letfcer  in  reply,  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  Esq. 

Department  of  State,  Washington, 
26th  July,  1863. 
Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Massie  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rylance  your  address,  in  the 
name  of  a  large  public  meeting  which  was  recently  held 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  papers  which  constitute 
the  accompaniments  of  that  communication.  These  papera 
have  been  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  1  am  charged  by  him  to  inform  you  that  he  has  read 
them  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction,  and  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  obligation  which  the  reverend  religious  pastors 
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in  France  and  the  reverend  religions  pastors  in  Ghreat 
Britain  have  laid  npon  the  world  by  their  correspondence 
with  each  other,  and  their  common  address  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  pastors  thronghont  the  United  States. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
and  its  address  to  the  President,  tonchingly  and  admirably 
harmonize  with  the  sentiments  which  pervade  the  cor- 
respondence before  mentioned. 

The  parties  in  these  proceedings  will  readily  nnder- 
stand  that  the  attempted  revolution  in  the  United  States 
sensibly  affects  this  Government  and  American  society 
itself  in  many  ways,  which  it  has  not  fallen  within  the 
province  of  those  parties  to  examine.  While  the  interests 
thns  naturally,  and  not  improperly,  overlooked  in  Europe 
furnish  the  strongest  possible  motives  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  suppressing  the  insurrection  and  main- 
taining the  Constitutional  Government  received  at  the 
hands  of  their  fathers,  the  President  readily  accepts  and 
avows,  as  an  additionul  and  irresistible  motive,  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  friends  of  our  country  in  Europe,  that  the 
success  of  the  insurrection  would  result  in  the  establish- 
ment, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
of  a  State  based  upon  the  exclusive  foundations  of  African 
slavery. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Sewabd. 
Thomas  B.  Potter,  Esq.,  Manchester,  England. 

Till  I  had  brought  my  mission  to  the  President  to  a 
conclusion,  I  did  not  involve  myself  in  other  engagements  ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  I  waited  on  two  promi- 
nent clergymen  of  the  capital.  One  of  them  seemed  ready 
to  counsel,  and  take  part  in  arrangements  proposed  by 
another  resident  pastor ;  from  this  position,  however,  he 
subsequently  receded,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  suggest. 
The  second  clergyman  at  first  hesitated,  and  then  posi- 
tively declined  taking  part  in  any  anti- slavery  procedure. 
He  gave  as  his  reason  the  ofience  and  opprobrium  heretofore 
attached  to  such  agitation,  and  added  that  he  believed 


**  if  Jestifi  Ghrist  liad  mangnrated  his  gospel  with  the 
prefix  cmti-slaver^,  there  were  thonsands,  even  now,  who 
would  refuse  to  be  called  Christians."  This  gentleman 
and  his  vnfe  were  from  the  South.  I  replied,  **  It  is  the 
&ct,  sir,  Jesus  Christ  did  introduce  his  gospel  with  a  pre- 
&ce  of  equal  import.  When  He  stood  up  in  the  s3niagogue 
in  Nazareth  for  his  first  service  of  ministration,  the  place  of 
the  Scripture  which  He  read  was  where  it  is  written, 
'  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  bHnd,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord.  And  He  closed  the  book,  and  HJe 
gave  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat  down.  And  the 
cjes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fiustened 
on  Him.  And  He  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  daj  is  ^be 
Scripture  folfilled  in  your  ears.'  " 

I  did  not  mention  this  man's  name  to  the  President, 
but  recited  to  hiTn  the  substance  of  my  reply  and  the  codp 
elusion  I  would  adduce,  that  to  be  anti'Slavery  was  Christ- 
like.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  preach  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  that  in  the  same  church  I  should  deliver  my  message 
to  "  ministers  and  pastors"  in  the  evening.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  delighted  myself  in  the  great  truths  of  a  divine 
redemption,  and  found  acceptance  among  many  hearers. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  pastor  of  the  church,  arranged 
for  the  evening,  and  prepared  a  response  to  be  read  at  the 
dose  of  the  English  address.  The  evening  audience 
immense,  filling  to  overflow  the  large  church.  I 
informed  gentlemen  of  distinguished  position  and  office 
were  among  the  congregation.  The  prefatory  address  was 
in  the  same  strain  as  I  have  represented  that  delivered  at 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  though  a  little  amplified,  and 
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with  a  reference  to  the  President  and  his  reception. 
Throughout  the  evening  the  congregation  repeatedly 
applauded  the  speaker,  and  at  the  dose  many  gentlemen 
waited  to  assure  me  of  their  earnest  sympathy  and  entire 
concurrence.  The  reply  read  by  Dr.  Sunderland  was  sub-] 
mitted  to  the  revision  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  having  his' 
approval,  was  put  into  my  hands.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Washington  address  comes  with  an  emphasis 
deserving  general  attention.  But  there  were  other  men 
present  whose  concurrence  would  speak  for  numerous  in- 
fluential portions  of  society.  (1  was  assured  that  had  a 
similar  service  been  conducted  in  that  city  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  before,  and  such  sentiments  been  uttered,  the 
jipeakers  would  have  been  mobbed,  and  probably  the  build- 
ing endangered.  J  No  doubt,  it  would  have  been  a  dififerent 
audience.  Slave-holders  and  their  rough  and  ruthless 
myrmidons  were  then  pursuing  their  unrighteous  trade, 
now  the  inhabitants  of  Washington,  black  and  white,  are 
all  free. 

THE   MISSION   OF  BEV.   DB.   MASSIE. 

A  large  concourse  of  citizens  assembled  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church.  Four-and-a-half  Street,  last  Sabbath 
evening,  to  witness  the  presentation  of  addresses  from 
IVench  and  British  clergymen  to  the  Christian  ministers  of 
this  country,  and  the  reply  of  some  of  the  ministers  of 
Washington  to  those  addresses.  The  large  church  was 
early  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  for  two  hours  the 
audience  remained  as  though  riveted  to  the  spot,  exhi- 
biting eveiy  sign  of  the  most  intense  and  unwearied 
interest. 

Without  the  formality  of  an  organization,  as  by  common 
consent  the  pastor  of  the  church  presided,  and  conducted 
the  services  of  prayer,  reading  the  Sfjriptures,  and  singing, 
assisted  by  the  Revs.  Messrs.  Gray,  Mitchell,  Noble,  Hew- 
lett, and  Morris. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Massie  was  introduced  to  the  audience  as 
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the  senior  member  of  the  deputation  from  the  Conference 
of  Ministers  lately  held  in  Manchester,  England.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  held  the  great  assembly  enchained  by  his 
dear  statement  of  the  varieties  of  sentiment  in  Great 
Britain,  and  by  his  words  of  burning  eloquence,  touching 
the  vast  and  solemn  issues  of  the  American  struggle.  In 
the  midst  of  his  address  he  read  the  formal  and  published 
documents  of  the  French  and  British  ministers,  and  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  of  their  origin  and  of  his  own 
connection  with  the  mission  which  brought  him  to  our 
shores. 

The  reply  of  the  Washington  clergymen  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Dr.  Massie. 

Bevekend  Brother, — ^We  address  you  as  the  senior 
member  of  the  deputation  charged  by  the  conference  lately 
held  in  Manchester,  to  present  to  Christian  ministers  in 
America  the  addresses  of  the  ministers  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  and  convey  to  them  such  responses  as  you 
may  receive  in  the  United  States ;  and  we  respectfully  re- 
quest you  to  report  to  our  brethren  across  the  waters  this 
answer  in  our  behalf. 

The  undersigned  are  but  few  out  of  the  many  pastors 
and  resident  clergymen  in  the  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  some  who  have  been  approached  de- 
cfine  all  connection  with  the  proceeding,  while  the  most 
part  have  not  been  consulted  for  want  of  time,  and  we  can- 
not say  what  they  might  do  in  the  premises.  You  have 
come  a  long  distance  to  bring  to  us  the  greeting  of  a  great 
company  of  the  sei*vants  of  Jesus  in  Britain  and  in  France. 
Your  mission  to  this  country  is  a  remarkable  moral  pheno- 
menon, the  full  providential  significance  of  which  neither 
yourselves  nor  we  can  at  present  comprehend.  You  find 
us  in  one  of  the  most  terrific  struggles  of  human  history, 
and  you  have  perceived,  as  we  do,  that  it  involves  the 
condition  of  the  enslaved  negro,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own 
free* race,  and  that  upon  this  issue  evasion  is  no  longer 
possible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  grateful  sense  we  feel  of 
your  former  kindness  and  the  assured  sympathy  of  so  many 
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of  your  fellow-countrymeii  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the 
subjects  of  a  Government  so  connected  with  the  origin  of 
slavery  in  this  land  are  now  willing  to  encourage  us  in  the 
removal  of  the  stupendous  evil.  We  do  not  receive  you 
as  ambassadors  of  civil  government,  but  as  the  servants 
only  of  that  gracious  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  "which  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and 
therefore  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  speak  of  the  course  of 
any  European  government,  as  it  may  be  thought  to  affect 
our  own  in  this  momentous  period. 

We  have  listened  with  attention  to  the'  appropriate 
addresses  which  you  have  so  earnestly  presented.  We  re- 
cognize your  Chnstian  interest  in  the  bondman  of  America 
and  your  urgent  desire  for  his  liberation  and  enfranchise- 
ment. We  discover  also  your  abhorrence  of  an  empire 
sought  to  be  founded  on  the  comer-stone  of  human  slavery, 
and  of  the  frightful  consequences  which  must  follow  its 
successful  establishment  in  every  part  of  the  world.  We 
appreciate  the  vision  of  our  countay's  security  and  great- 
ness which  you  describe  in  such  fervent  eloquence,  when 
once  the  dark  problem  that  now  confronts  us  shall  have 
been  solved  in  the  certain  course  of  Providence. 

In  all  these  expressions  of  your  views  we  cannot 
doubt  the  sincerity  either  of  your  philanthropy  or  of  your 
friendship  for  our  country,  or  of  your  profession  of  the 
sublime  faith  of  our  common  Christianity.  We,  therefore, 
truly  respect  your  motives,  and  heartily  reciprocate  your 
wishes  in  every  way  that  is  compatible  with  Christian 
candour,  or  that  Christian  courtesy  would  dictate. 

While  we  acknowledge  before  God  and  in  the  hearing 
of  mankind  that  our  nation  is  deeply  involved  in  the  crime 
and  the  curse  of  slavery,  we  yet  feel  bound  to  declare  that 
this  institution  stands  not  alone  in  the  infatuation  of  the 
people  of  the  States  where  it  exists  to-day,  but  likewise  in 
the  balefal  prejudice  against  the  black  race  which  so  widely 
prevails  in  all  our  borders.  With  this  frank  confession  we 
do  not,  however,  for  a  single  moment  admit  that  American 
slavery  is  the  only  evil  which  provokes  the  anger  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  we  do 
know  that  such  is  the  complicity  of  all  the  leading  nations 
of  the  earth  with  violence,  injustice,  and  irreligion,  that 
none  of  them  can  assnme  a  station  of  superiority  above 
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mnother,  and  say,  ''Stand  aside,  for  I  am  holier  tbnn 
then." 

We  are  historically  a  yonthfid  nation,  and  whatever 
may  be  our  faults  or  our  vices  at  home,  we  know  com- 
paratively little  of  the  intrigue  of  diplomacy  in  which  the 
older  governments  have  become  adept.  We  wish  "t«» 
avoid  all  entangling  alliances.^'  We  would  most  impor- 
tmiately  deprecate  the  woes  of  a  general  and  internecine 
war,  and  most  sedulously  study  the  things  that  make  for  a 
righteous  and  universal  peace.  But  the  issues  of  botli 
peace  and  war  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  *'  doeth  ac- 
cording to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth."  When  He  ''rises  up"  whc» 
"can  stay  his  hand ?"  When  He  "  creates  evil"  who  shall 
hinder  it? 

And  now,  reverend  brother,  receive  for  yourself  and 
the  thousands  you  represent  our  most  heartfelt  and  Chris- 
tian salutations.  May  the  good  providence  of  God  go  with 
yon !  May  you  speed  well  in  your  mission,  and  have  an 
open  door  in  America!  May  you  find  warm  hearts  and 
cordial  greetings  everywhere.  May  you  be  successful  in 
"  strengthening  the  thmgs  that  remain"  beyond  your  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  when  it  shall  please  Gt>d  to  have 
fblfilled  his  work  by  you  in  our  country,  and  to  have 
bronght  you  again  in  safety  to  your  own  land,  may  you 
have  a  wonderful  story  of  experience  to  tell  them,  and  the 
abundance  of  Divine  grace  to  cheer  the  countenance  of 
yonr  brethren  and  ours  in  the  Lord.  Bear  to  them  our 
Christian  love ;  confirm  our  fellowship  in  the  labours  of  the 
Cross,  and  constantly  relate  our  prayers,  that  when  we 
leave  this  world  we  may  come  together  to  "the  General 
Assembly  and  Church  of  the  firstborn"  in  a  heavenly  and  a 
better  country. — ^B.  Sunderland,  Pastor  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church ;  ^,  R.  Hewlett,  JPastor  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church;  B.  F.  Morris,  Minister  of  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Chnrch ;  E.  H.  Gray,  Pastor  of  E  Street  Baptist  Church  ; 
James  Mitchell,  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  and  Minister 
of  Methodist  Episcops^  Church ;  Mason  Noble,  Chaplain  of 
United  States  Navy ;  Kobert  McMurdy,  Presbyter  of  Pro- 
ieitant  Episcopal  Church ;  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  Minister  of 
Prssbytcrian  Church  (Fourth  Presbytery,  New  York) ;  J. 
D.  Tamer  Cote,  Chaplain  of  United  States  Volunteers;  H. 
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W.  Bead,  Minister  of  Baptist  Chnrdh;  J.  W.  Monfort, 
Minister  of  Presbyterian  Church ;  W.  B.  Matchett,  Chap- 
lain of  United  States  Volunteers ;  Robert  Kellen,  Chaplain 
of  United  States  Volunteers ;  W.  M.  D.  B*yan,  Pastor  of 
Fonndry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  J.  Q.  Butler, 
Pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church;  T.  B.  McFalls, 
Pastor  of  Assembly's  Presbyterian  Church ;  W.  T.  Brown, 
Chaplain  of  United  States  Hospital ;  J.  J.  Ferre,  Chaplain 
of  United  States  Army ;  J.  M.  Driver,  Chaplain  of  United 
States  Hospital ;  N.  B.  Northrop,  Chaplain  United  States 
Hospital ;  G.  G.  Gass,  Chaplain  of  United  States  Army ;  J. 
W.  Alvord,  Secretary  of  American  Boston  Tract  Society ; 
J.  J.  Marks,  District  Secretary  of  American  Tract  Sodeiy ; 
C.  P.  Russdi,  Congregational  Minister ;  Isaac  Cross,  Mis- 
sionary American  Missionary  Association;  A.  P.  Pitcher, 
Missionary  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

I  had  much  pleasure  in  a  survey  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  in  penetrating  all  the  apartments,  library,  and 
halls  of  the  Congress,  and  tracing  the  plan  on  which 
Washington  has  been  built.  The  public  buildings,  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  more  correspondent  to  their  national 
purposes  than  the  parts  of  the  city  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, are  worthy  of  admiration  by  the  visitor.  Tha 
incipient  national  monument  to  the  first  President,  the 
White  House,  and  Treasury  buildings  have  a  substantial 
and  imposing  appearance;  the  General  Post  Office,  the 
Pi^nt  Office,  the  National  Observatory,  where  the  rebel, 
Maury,  reached  his  celebrity;  the  Navy  Yard,  the  City 
Ball,  etc.;  the  National  Cemetery  and  the  New  Park 
would  claim  distinction  in  a  descriptive  work.  But  I  had 
one  thing  to  do ;  I  found  a  series  of  wards  of  a  hospital  for 
the  soldiers,  who  had  returned,  wounded  or  diseased,  from 
the  field,  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  interview  with  a  good  man  in 
charge  of  the  religious  department.  Twice  I  passed  the 
bridge  of  the  Potomac,  through  George  Town  iuto  Vir- 
ginia; once  escorted  by  General  Heintzelman's  staff,  to 
gnryey  Arlington  Heights  and  the  forts  erected  in  that  part 
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of  Virginia  for  the  protection  of  Washington.  The  honse 
was  shown  to  me  where  the  Confederate  general,  Lee,  re- 
sided, as  the  heir  of  Mr.  Cnstis,  and  thns  related  to  George 
Washington.  The  bed  on  which  the  President  died  stands 
there — a  frail  conch  for  a  great  man.  The  pictures  in 
rooms  and  hall  are  miserable  pretences;  the  apartments 
are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  which  mnst  have  been  in 
progress  before  the  war.  I  conversed  with  one  of  Mr. 
Custis's  slaves,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Greneral 
Lee,  and  who  gave  an  nnvamished  and  veritable  acconnt  of 
the  woman-flogging  performed  by  the  ohivalrons  general. 
He  claimed  legacy  duty  on  the  slaves  whose  freedom  had 
been  bequeathed  by  their  old  master,  and  charged  it  as 
high  as  five  years'  servitude.  They  claimed  immediate 
freedom  as  by  will  of  the  testator,  and  left  the  premises ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Lee  sent  after  and  seized  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  flogged  by  the  overseer.  The  obedient  scourge 
did  his  bidding  for  the  males;  but  he  was  not  spaniel 
enough  to  whip  the  women ;  and  the  brave  general  himself 
took  the  whip,  and  extracted  their  legacy  duty  in  tears 
and  blood ;  and,  it  is  said,  poured  not  oil,  but  brine  into 
their  open  wounds.  Thus  I  saw  the  slaves  and  hearth- 
stone of  that  military  captain  whom  the  "  Times"  delights 
to  honour.  We  went  farther,  beyond  the  contraband  and  to 
convalescent  camps,  where  were  8500  sick  men  and  paroled 
prisoners.  Properly  it  was  a  threefold  camp,  viz..  Strag- 
gler's Camp,  Parole  Camp,  and  Camp  Convalescent.  The 
second  name  belongs  to  that  part  where  men  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  Southerns,  but  paroled,  were  placed  under 
medical  and  military  care.  The  site  of  the  whole  is  con- 
tiguous to  Alexandria.  Li  the  earlier  and  less  matured 
arrangements  of  Government  afber  the  rebellion,  as  many 
as  twenty-two  thousand  were  collected  here ;  when,  though 
tents  and  rations  were  provided  by  their  authority,  ^e 
Bonbriqaet  of  ^'Camp  Misexy*'  was  its  popular  name, 
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from  the  condition  of  the  me;^.  The  suffering  was  xm" 
paralleled  and  appalling ;  despondency  and  despair,  aided 
by  cold,  hnnger,  filth,  vermin,  and  disease,  pressed  heavily 
upon  thousands  of  hearts,  and  attracted  the  special  at- 
tention and  action  of  Congress.  The  Christian  commission 
listened  to  appeals,  nrgent,*eamest,  terrible.  Their  dele- 
gates, day  and  night,  for  a  season  occupied  two  tents, 
abundantly  supplied  stores,  and  adopted  every  feasible 
measure  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  They  dis- 
tributed waggon-loads  of  clothing,  delicacies,  and  comforts 
for  wounded  and  sick  men ;  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  for 
the  helpless  and  the  dying ;  buried  many  dead ;  obtained 
hundreds  of  discharges  for  the  disabled ;  distributed  20,000 
Testaments,  hymn-books,  and  papers,  a  million  pages  of 
tracts ;  held  daily  prayer*  meetings  and  preaching  services ; 
secured  a  chapel  tent — the  first  one,  temporary  and  of  small 
dimensions,  which  was  afterward  substituted  by  a  boarded 
chapel,  and  the  appointment  of  a  minister,  known  as  "  Chap- 
lain of  the  camp,"  and  other  earnest  men  were  "  located" 
in  the  camp.     Such  had  been  the  efforts  before  my  visit. 

I  closely  examined  the  wards,  the  food,  and  dispen- 
sary, and  am  happy  to  say  the  provision  and  care  were 
as  comfortable  as  would  be  an  ordinary  infirmary  in 
England.  They  had  a  chapel  and  service  every  evening, 
and  during  the  day,  when  any  of  them  chose  to  asso- 
ciate together.  I  was  interested  by  the  ministrations  pro- 
vided for  sick  and  dying.  Some  of  the  poor  men  I  saw  in 
the  moments  of  dissolution.  War  is  a  fearful  and  appal- 
ling calamity.  I  was  invited  by  General  Casey  to  accom- 
pany him  into  Virginia,  where  he  was  going  to  review  a 
regiment  of  coloured  troops,  the  first  of  the  United 
States  army.  I  went ;  and,  together  with  him,  reached  the 
parade-ground.  His  cortege  was  formed  in  view  of  the 
regiment;  the  men,  in  obedience  to  command,  formed, 
marched,  and  filed  off  in  companies  so  close  to  me  that  I 
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could  count  their  ranks  and  calculate  their  nnmbers.  They 
were  eqnal  in  physical  form  and  strength  to  any  ordinary 
regiment  of  white  soldiersy  and  pleased  the  general  by 
their  attainments,  and  appearance,  and  mancenvres.  The 
officers  were  aU  whites,  and,  excepting  only  a  few,  were 
young  and  newly  commissioned.  It  is  a  novel  life  to  them 
all;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  coloured  troops  will 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  future  of  the  American 
Union  when  slavery  is  abolished,  and  Southern  fortresses 
and  arsenals  require  to  be  garrisoned.  Their  adaptation 
to  the  climate,  their  habits  of  submission,  obedience,  and 
imitation,  and  their  personal  interest  in  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  country  where  they  were  formerly  oppressed, 
will  conspire  to  strengthen  the  policy  already  in  feivour 
among  men  of  influence  in  the  United  States.  200,000 
coloured  troops  will  change  the  order  of  things.  I  was  in* 
troduced  to  the  Union  Loyal  League  Club  of  Washington, 
and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  company  with  men  who 
were  officers  of  the  higher  grades,  with  professors  and 
medical  men,  whose  conversation  was  more  upon  literature 
and  philosophy  than  the  politics  of  the  day  in  their  own 
country ;  yet  I  fancy  I  was  invited  because  of  the  mission 
on  which  I  had  visited  their  capital.  They  were  more  con- 
cemed  to  hear  from  England  than  to  occupy  me  with  the 
affairs  of  America.  There  is  not,  while  Congress  is  not 
assembled,  any  great  number  of  the  mercantile  classes  in 
Washington,  yet  the  population  of  1860  was  more  than 
61,000.  The  outline  of  the  city  appears  as  if  provision 
were  intended  for  three  times  this  number,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  mercantile  pursuits  should  not  occupy  the  in- 
habitants of  a  city  which,  by  the  Potomac,  has  such  easy 
access  to  the  sea. 

From  Washington  to  Baltimore  the  distance  is  forty 
miles,  and  in  ordinary  times  communication  by  railway  la 
frequent.    I  spent  two  nights  in  this  city,  but  did  not  an- 
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ticipftte  any  welcome  from  its  pastors,  who  had  resolved  to 
conduct  their  ministrations  without  any  evidence,  whether 
they  were  or  not  anti-slavery,  or  in  favour  of  Union  or 
Secession.  I  therefore  did  not  try  to  find  time  for  per- 
sonal visitation.  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  memory  of 
Washington,  by  the  nsoal  fee  at  his  monnment,  and  as- 
cending to  the  top  of  that  stmctnre,  lamp  in  hand.  The 
total  elevation  is  more  than  three  hxmdred  and  twelve  feet ; 
and  the  lofbiest  part  is  the  colossal  statue  of  the  old  general, 
sixteen  feet  in  height.  Around  the  top  of  the  Doric  shaft, 
on  which  it  stands,  there  is  space  for  the  visitor  to  walk, 
and  survey  all  the  cify,  suburbs,  and  country.  The  range 
of  view  is  extensive  and  picturesque ;  a  building  near  to 
it,  just  finished,  is  the  Peabody  Institute;  the  BomiBh 
cathedral  is  contiguous.  I  entered  it ;  a  large,  bare  and 
unattractive  edifice,  though  outside  it  is  surrounded  by 
ornamental  pretensions.  The  "Battie  monument"  com- 
memorates those  who  fell  defending  the  city  in  1814^  in- 
scriptions on  four  Egyptian  doors,  which  give  a  square  base 
for  a  column  to  rest  on,  relate  [some  incidents  in  the  con- 
flict, sculptured  letters  record  the  names  of  the  local  heroes. 
The  Armistead  monument  recounts  the  achievements  of 
Col.  G.  Armistead,  who  repulsed  a  British  fleet  in  the  same 
year.  There  are  public  buildings  for  lectures  and  exhibi- 
tions ;  the  Botunda,  Carroll  Hall,  and  the  Exchange ;  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  College  of  Loyola,  and  the 
AthensBum,  with  other  structures,  evince  a  love  for  display 
in  the  monumental  city.  It  received  its  name  in  1745,  in 
honour  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The  first  pavements  were  laid 
in  1782,  and  at  the  same  time  a  coach  began  to  run  to 
Philadelphia  regularly.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1797, 
when  only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  resided  in  it.  In  the 
year  1860,  the  population  was  212,608.  Built  on  hill  slopes 
and  terraces,  it  gradually  ascends  from  the  water  of  the 
Patapsco  river,  which  flows  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
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forms  an  imposing  object,  when  looked  on  fix)m  beneath,  or 
is  surveyed  from  Washington's  monument.  It  was  in  this 
city,  when  Mr.  Lincobi  was  proceeding  to  Washington  to 
enter  on  his  presidential  duties,  that  the  Secession  con- 
spirators were  said  to  have  laid  an  ambush  for  his  life. 
The  men  who  made  such  an  attempt  are  able  to  contem- 
plate any  villany.  They  were  defeated,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
lives  to  fulfil  a  higher  destiny  under  wiser  auspices. 

From  Baltimore  the  road  to  Philadelphia  by  rail  is 
ninety-seven  miles.  Many  historical  scenes  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  pleasure-seeking  tourist  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  and  even,  in  recent  days,  the  war  which  now 
occupies  many  minds,  has  created  memories  of  deep  in- 
terest. The  Schuylkill,  the  Wissahickon,  Harrisburg,  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Juniata,  the  Katawissa,  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming  and  Wilkesbarre,  and  other  scenes,  are  familiar 
to  the  traveller.  My  path,  however,  was  limited  to  a  single 
purpose,  and  hence  I  obeyed  local  arrangements,  which 
were  proposed  on  my  account.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brainerd  had 
consented  to  make  preliminary  and  contingent  plans  for  a 
public  meeting.  His  church  was  selected  for  a  week-even- 
ing assembly ;  and  on  my  arrival,  it  was  recommended  I 
should  seek  personal  intercourse  with  such  clergymen  or 
others  who  had  not  retired  for  the  hot  season  to  watering- 
places.  I  had  interviews  with  some  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  whom  I  greatly  admired  for  their  piety  and 
sympathy  in  the  negroes'  cause.  I  spent  a  morning  in  find- 
ing  Albert  Barnes,  and  discussing  with  him  the  duties  of 
the  crisis.  Something  had  occurred  which  restrained  him 
from  any  active  participation  in  present  efibrts.  He  had 
written  to  me  pleading  growing  years  and  weakness  of 
vision  as  his  reason  for  not  actively  preparing  to  receive 
me,  and  added  that  the  distance  of  his  home  from  the 
centre  of  resort  would  prevent  his  attendance  at  any  pablio 
meeting.    In  private  interview  I  expostulated,  urged  hia 
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own  past  testimony  to  the  dnty  of  the  Chnrch — the  import- 
ance that  in  his  later  years  he  should  not  recede ;  asked 
him  to  respond  to  our  address  by  speech,  or  letter,  and  to 
countenance  the  movement  among  his  neighbours.  I  left 
him,  convinced  that  some  personal  matter  was  the  stum- 
bling block,  and  regretting  to  see  his  name  withdrawn, 
when  it  might  have  seasonably  aided  the  slave  and  in- 
fluenced many  English  admirers.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
loyal  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  at  their  club  house,, 
and  an  impromptu  conversazione  was  organized.  Perhaps* 
fifty  members  gathered  in,  and  I  was  urged  to  deliver  some 
account  of  our  English  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  sym* 
pathy  with  Americans  in  their  present  conflict.  The  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Rylance  was  usefal,  and  we  were  welcomed 
and  assured  of  their  co-operation  in  gathering  an  audience 
for  the  following  evening.  One  of  their  number  unequivo- 
cally afi&rmed  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  struggle, 
and  that  peace  coxdd  not  be  anticipated  but  by  the  abolition 
of  the  evil.  He  appealed  to  the  other  members  if  any  of 
them  held  another  opinion — all  assented. 

The  assembly  convened  to  hear  the  English  address  was 
numerous,  and  composed  of  many  most  respectable  citizens, 
some  of  them  occupying  offices  of  great  responsibility  as  I 
was  told.  They  gave  a  cordial  reception  to  the  sentiments, 
and  welcomed  the  assurance  that  the  British  nation  had 
not  abandoned  the  cause  of  emancipation ;  though  some  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  journals,  which  represented  heredi- 
tary antipathies  to  the  Democratic  Republic,  would  wish  to 
sympathize  with  a  slave-holding  oligarchy.  They  evinced 
their  grateful  pleasure  when  informed  how  the  Emancipa- 
tion and  Union  and  Emancipation  Societies  of  London  and 
Manchester  had  been  organized,  to  cherish  a  sympathy  and 
extend  widely  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  aspects  of  the 
question  and  struggle  now  distracting  America.  The 
xnovement  in  France,  from  which  had  emanated  the  first 
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address,  and  the  meastires  taken  to  elicit  a  suitable  re- 
sponse from  England,  and  the  consequent  conference  in 
Manchester,  were  severallj  explained ;  and  the  assurance 
given  that  the  working  classes  in  Britain  strongly  resisted 
the  appeal  for  recognition  from  the  South,  and  cordially 
encouraged  the  North  in  anti-slavery  policy,  and  in  giving 
freedom  to  the  millions  heretofore  held  in  bondage.  The 
race  from  which  Americans  have  descended  are  represented 
by  the  Nonconformist  and  Evangelical  chnrches,  from  which, 
in  England,  still  comes  forth  the  plea  for  oppressed  and 
enslaved  Africans.  When  the  address  had  been  presented, 
the  presiding  minister  requested  as  many  present  as  were 
clergymen  to  stand  up,  and  thus  signify  their  reception  of 
what  had  been  delivered  to  "  ministers  and  pastors  in  the 
United  States  of  America."  Nearly  fifty  venerable  and 
accredited  clergymen  answered  to  the  call  before  the 
assembly:  Episcopalians,  Episcopal  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  and  others,  were  included,  and  a  large 
number  came  forward  to  salute  the  deputation  at  the  con- 
clusion. Resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded  by  Baptist, 
Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian  ministers,  which  were  ex- 
pressive of  entire  harmony  with  the  address,  and  of  thanks 
to  the  bearers  of  the  message,  who  had  travelled  so  far  in 
their  mission.  It  wajs  announced  that  a  subsequent  meeting 
would  be  held,  of  clergymen  alone,  to  determine  whether  a 
response,  specially  for  Philadelphia,  should  be  adopted, 
and  in  what  terms.  I  lefb,  however,  by  the  same  night's 
midnight  train  for  New  York ;  and  if  a  reply  has  been  for- 
warded, it  has  not  yet  reached  its  destination. 

The  language  of  patriotism,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Brainerd,  and  published  by  his  sympathizing  friends  at 
Philadelphia,  may  be  accepted  as  a  response,  though  not 
formally  so  intended : — 

*'  Our  Southern  brethren  had  a  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  within  the  limits  of  the 
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Gonstitntion ;  to  take  their  own  time  and  mode  to  regulate 
their  relations  to  the  coloured  race,  leaving  the  press  of  the 
land  free.  This  right  was  awarded  to  them,  not  alone  by 
the  Constitntion,  but  by  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
President  and  a  resolntion  of  Congress.  It  was  endorsed 
by  the  sentiments  of  nineiy-nine  hnndredths  of  the  North, 
who,  claiming  liberty  to  speak  and  write  their  honest 
opinions  of  slavery,  as  did  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
IBVankHn,  would  still  have  abhorred  any  and  every  attempt 
to  enforce  by  violence  their  views  npon  the  South.  The 
whole  North,  almost  before  a  blow  was  struck,  protested  its 
respect  for  every  Southern  right.  But  all  would  not  avail ; 
something  more  was  wanting. 

"  If  we  could  have  consented  to  stultify  the  conscien- 
tious suffrages  of  the  great  majority,  as  to  planting  slavery, 
with  its  fetters  and  manacles,  on  the  free  soil  of  our  terri- 
tories ;  if  we  could  cheerftJly  have  agreed  to  stand  as 
sentinels  through  all  time,  to  drive  the  escaping  slave  back 
to  his  bondage ;  if  we  could  conscientiously  have  com- 
mended a  system  which  shuts  out  four  millions  of  our 
fellow-men,  in  our  own  land,  from  reading  God*s  Word, 
from  lawfril  marriage,  from  family  integrity  and  purity,  and 
from  the  right  to  fair  wages  for  their  toil ;  if  we  could  have 
cherished  at  the  capital  the  shambles  where  men  and 
women  are  bought  and  sold,  and  could  have  heard  the 
slave-dealer's  lash  on  bleeding  flesh  without  pity;  if  "we 
could  have  disgraced  labour  by  contempt,  and  flattered  the 
pride  of  those  who  grow  rich  on  the  uncompensated  in- 
dustry of  other  men  ;  if  we  could  meekly  have  allowed  the 
slave  lords  of  the  South,  accustomed  to  rule  over  menials, 
whom  they  had  by  force  degraded  to  their  feet,  to  rule 
through  aU  time  over  us,  there  would  have  been  no  war, 

"If  we  could  have  allowed  our  fellow-citizens  at  the  South 
to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  because  they  were  true  to  their 
country ;  if  we  could  have  permitted  our  mints,  arsenals, 
forts,  and  vessels  to  be  seized,  our  generals  to  be  bribed  to 
treason,  and  our  soldiers  on  the  frontiers  surrendered  qs 
prisoners  to  those  whom  they  had  gone  to  protect ;  if  we 
could  have  allowed  our  country's  flag  to  be  trampled  in  the 
dust  by  traitors,  and  our  garrisons  to  be  hailed  out  of  our 
own  burning  forts  by  bursting  shells ;  had  we  borne  this 
submissively,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
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''  But  would  peace  in  these  circnmstances  hare  marked 
OUT  virtue  or  our  corruption  ?  our  glory  or  our  infamy  ? 
Our  war  is  the  proper  protest  of  justice  and  humanitj, 
against  injustice,  cruelty,  and  perfidy.  It  is  the  struggle 
of  right  and  philanthropy,  against  outrage,  oppression,  and 
bloody  treason. 

"  We  have  received  from  ages  gone  by  the  finits  of 
man's  long  struggles  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
right  of  self-government ;  we  have  received  a  broad,  beau- 
tiful, and  healthful  country,  to  every  foot  of  whose  soil  we 
have  an  equal  claim  as  citizens ;  we  have  received  a  dvil 
constitution,  which  embraces  the  concentrated  wisdom  of 
the  sages  of  the  B/Cvolution ;  and  we  have  taken  up  arms 
to  declare  that  no  traitor  hand  shall  cut  the  telegraphic 
wire  on  which  these  blessings  are  passing  down  to  other 
generations.  The  cry  of  humanity,  from  ages  to  come, 
has  called  us  to  this  bloody  strife.  It  is  simply  a  defence 
of  our  own  institutions." 

The  testimony  borne  by  all  classes  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, of  the  worth,  loyalty,  and  integrity  of  the  coloured 
people,  in  the  midst  of  whom  Dr.  Brainerd  lives,  as  securely 
for  his  property  as  he  could  in  any  circle  of  society,  gave 
assurance  that  they  are  worthy  of  all  equal  privileges  in 
the  eye  of  law  with  their  fellow-citizens. 

During  my  stay  in  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Morris, 
son  of  a  late  Senator  of  the  United  States,  accompanied 
me  to  an  hospital  camp,  about  fiileen  miles  from  the  city. 
His  mission  was  to  inquire  for  and  visit  wounded  or  sick 
men  from  his  own  state,  inquire  into  their  wants  and 
minister  to  their  comfort  and  instruction  as  the  delegate 
fr*om  the  Christian  Commission.  My  desire  was  to  examine 
the  entire  establishment,  and  see  the  condition  of  the  men. 
I  was  most  courteously  received  by  the  authorities,  was 
shown  into  every  department,  from  the  kitchens  and  stores 
to  the  dispensary  and  operating  hall.  One  of  the  assistants 
deputed  to  conduct  me  had  been  manager  in  a  Virginian 
plantation,  whose  converse  revealed  to  me  fsicts  and  phases 
of  slavery  which  cannot  be  written.    I  was  much  surprised 
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at  the  conyeniences,  I  migHt  call  them  luxuries,  of  the  whole 
establishment,  thongh  but  a  wooden  fabric  and  a  temporary 
hospital. 

I  wajB  truly  gratified  with  my  visit  to  this  vast  and  yet 
growing  city,  and  thankful  for  the  generous  hospitality 
with  which  I  was  entertained.  I  arrived  in  New  York 
early  next  morning,  and  prepared  for  other  work,  grateful 
to  a  merciful  Providence  for  the  abundant  goodness  which 
had  attended  all  my  intercourse  and  joumeyings,  as  a 
stranger  from  afar  land,  but  amessenger  of  peace  and  liberty. 

I  arrived  at  the  Astor  House,  Broadway,  and  secured 
my  room  for  the  time  I  should  be  here  engaged.  I  found, 
however,  my  old  tormentors  ready  to  give  me  every  token 
of  attention.  As  there  were  no  mosquito  curtains  to 
guard  the  bed  from,  their  attacks,  I  was  thankful  to  have 
been  seasonably  and  warmly  invited  into  a  suburban  villa^ 
ten  miles  up  the  Hudson. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NEW  ENGLAIO),  THE  EASTERN  STATES,  AND  THE  ANTI-SLAYEBT 

CAUSE. 

The  friends  of  tlie  mission  in  New  York  were  ready  to  wel- 
come and  speed  me  on  in  the  further  progress  of  it.  The 
acceptance  and  snccess  which  have  followed  the  efforts  in 
Washington  and  Philadelphia,  of  which  they  had  heard, 
enconraged  the  expectation  that  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land wonld  be  not  less  cordial.  To  Drs.  Bndington  and 
Thompson  I  owed  many  kind  introductions  by  the  way, 
while  the  conductors  of  the  provincial  press  heralded  my 
progress.  The  younger  and  active  sons  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dodge  (Messrs.  Phelps  and  Dodge  of  New  York),  acted  as 
if  I  had  been  committed  specially  to  their  care.  Under 
the  personal  guidance  of  the  Bev.  G.  S.  Dodge,  I  started 
from  New  York  for  New  Haven,  via  Stamford,  Norwalk, 
and  Bridgeport.  Norwalk  is  a  summer  retreat  for  ramblers 
in  Connecticut.  Bridgeport  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peqnan- 
nock  river,  on  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  is  a  port  for  New 
York  steamers.  I  was  much  pleased  with  New  Haven. 
Its  umbrageous  paths,  and  streets,  and  numerous  villas 
embedded  among  trees  and  shrubbery,  fully  entitle  it  to  be 
called  a  city  of  Elms  in  Elmsland.  These  trees  are  cared 
for  by  municipal  regulations,  many  of  them  being  en- 
circled ten  or  twelve  feet  up  the  stem  by  a  preparation  in- 
tended to  prevent  insects  which  would  consume  the  foliage 
fr*om  creeping  up  fr^m  the  soil.  The  squares  are  adorned 
by  lines  of  these  trees,  some  of  them  as  old  as  the  earliest 
plantation.    It  was  arranged  that   I  should  reach  New 
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Hayen  in  time  for  the  ^  commencement  *'  at  Yale  College, 
wHich  is  famed  for  baying  sent  out  more  graduates  than 
any  other  institution  in  America.  The  buildings  of  this 
college  and  three  churches,  which  are  conspicuously  placed 
in  front,  and  stand  apart,  distaot  from  each  other,  in 
grounds  ornamented  with  old  trees,  giye  special  attraction 
to  the  site.  Besides  college  halls,  apartments  deyoted  to 
the  fine  arts  and  libraries,  chapel  and  chambers  for  com- 
mons, etc.,  there  are  other  edifices,  which  the  munificence 
of  patrons  have  erected  and  endowed.  New  Haven  con- 
tained a  population  of  20,345  in  1850,  which  had  increased 
in  1860  to  39,267,  and  was  still  expanding  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  I  had  been  invited  to  be  the  guest  of  two  friends 
whose  society  I  equally  coveted.  I  therefore  pleaded  per- 
mission to  divide  my  time  with  them.  Dr.  Bacon  accepted 
me  for  the  first  few  days,  and  Mr.  Pelatiah  Perit,  long  an 
honoured  merchant  at  "Now  York,  entertained  me  for  the 
residue  of  my  stay. 

I  reached  my  destination  on  Saturday,  the  25th  July, 
and  found  all  arrangements  for  my  services  complete.  On 
Sunday  morning  I  preached  for  Dr.  Bacon.  On  Monday 
evening  it  was  my  privilege  to  embody  in  a  lecture  the  sub- 
ject and  objects  of  my  mission,  and  on  Tuesday  I  met  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  ministerial  brethren,  who  conferred 
in  free  discussion  on  the  response  which  should  be  adopted. 
The  assembly  was  large  on  Monday  evening,  and  the  reso- 
lutions passed  on  the  succeeding  day  were  evidence  of  the 
favour  with  which  my  mission  was  regarded.  Dr.  Nadal, 
Mr.  Eustise,  Professor  Fisher,  Mr.  Wood,  Dr.  Patton,  Dr. 
Bacon,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Subjoined 
are  the  minutes  forwarded  afterwards. 

MDOTTES  OF  A  CONFERENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN    MINISTERS  HELD  AT 

NEW  HAVEN,   CONNECTICUT. 

July  27th  and2Sth,  1863. — ^At  a  public  assembly  includ- 
ing many  Christian  ministers  resident  in  New  Haven  and  in 
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other  parts  of  Connecticut,  with  some  fix)ni  other  states,  con- 
vened in  the  church  edifice  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
New  Haven,  Monday  evening,  July  27th,  1863, 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Massie,  as  delegate  from  a  confe- 
rence of  ministers  held  at  Manchester,  in  England,  pre- 
sented the  address  of  the  conference  "  to  ministers  and  pas- 
tors of  all  Christian  Denominations  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Whereupon  the  ministers  present,  the  Reverend  Joel 
Hawes,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  in  Hart- 
ford, acting  as  chairman,  resolved  to  meet  in  friendly  con- 
ference with  Dr.  Massie,  on  the  morrow,  at  two  o'clock, 
p.m.,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  North  Church,  and  ap- 
pointed the  Reverend  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  New  Haven,  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Institute  at  East  Windsor 
HiU,  and  B.  H.  Nadal,  D.D.,  Paster  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  Haven,  te  prepare  a  suitable 
response. 

Tuesdai/,  July  2Sth, — The  Conference  of  Ministers 
met  according  te  appointment.  The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  S. 
Button,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  was  appointed  chairman^ 
and  the  Reverend  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  of  Stamford, 
secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  te  prepare  a  suitable  response 
to  the  address  presented  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Massie,  re- 
ported through  their  chairman,  submitting  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions te  be  adopted  by  the  conference.  The  report  was 
accepted,  and  after  a  free  discussion,  in  which  the  Reve- 
rend Professor  Fisher,  William  Patten,  D.D.,  William  T. 
Eustise,  and  Bernard  H.  Nadal,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  C. 
W.  Clapp  of  Rockville,  Professor  Lawrence  of  East  Wind- 
sor Hill,  George  J.  Wood  of  Guildford,  Edward  Beecher, 
D.D.,  of  Galesbury,  Illinois,  and  William  Ives  Budington, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  with  others,  teok  part,  the 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  as  follows : — 

Besolved, — 1.  That  we  receive  with  grateful  sensibility 
the  jBratemal  "  Address"  of  the  conference  at  Manchester, 
with  the  exposition  of  it  by  their  delegate,  setting  forth  the 
sympathy  with  which  thousands  of  Christian  ministers  in 
Great  Britain  regard  our  country  in  its  conflict  with  a  great 
rebellion  that  has  for  ite  avowed  purpose  the  perpetaation 
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and  indefimte  extension  of  an  atrocious  slave  trade,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  empire  founded  on  slavery. 

2.  That  for  ourselves,  and  for  evangelical  ministers 
generally  in  this  country,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  those  Christiaii  ministers  and  laymen  in  Great 
Britain  who  have  manfully,  and  in  the  face  of  opposition, 
asserted  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  as  a  nation  in  this 
conflict.  ^ 

3.  That  while  we  rejoice  in  the  signatures  of  more  than 
four  thousand  ministers  in  Great  Britain  to  a  letter  respond- 
ing to  the  fraternal  appeal  of  Protestant  pastors  and  minis* 
ters  in  France,  and  expressive  of  sympathy  with  our  nation 
at  this  crisis  of  our  destiny  and  the  world's,  our  joy  would 
be  greatly  enlarged  if  we  had  more  and  clearer  evidence  of 
sympathy  from  the  more  than  six  thousand  non-subscribers 
in  the  ministry  of  the  voluntary  churches,  and  the  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  non-subscribers  among  the  clergy  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  established  churches. 

4.  That,  as  a  nation  at  war  with  rebellion,  we  are  con- 
tending in  the  Armageddon  of  the  world  for  the  conserva- 
tive principle  of  established  order  and  peaceful  reformation 
against  revolutionary  violence,  and  have,  therefore,  a  right 
to  cordial  sympathy  from  all  the  intelligent  and  honest 
friends  of  established  governments. 

We  are  contending  for  the  principle  of  constitutional 
government  by  constitutional  majorities  in  lawful  elections, 
against  the  principle  of  government  by  the  will  and  arbi- 
trary force  of  armed  minorities,  and,  therefore,  have  a  right 
to  cordial  sympathy  from  all  the  honest  and  intelligent 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty  and  popular  self-government 
in  every  nation. 

And  we  are  contending  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
labour  against  the  tyrannical  usurpations  and  demands  of  a 
system  that  identifies  labour  with  the  lowest  human  degra- 
dation, and  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  the  most  outspoken  sym- 
pathy from  all  philanthropists  throughoutthe  civilized  world. 

5.  That,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  evangelical  ministers 
of  New  England,  and  generally  throughout  the  Free  States 
of  the  Union,  have  the  credentials  of  their  fidelity  to  God 
and  to  the  gospel  against  slavery,  in  the  hatred  and  eifecra- 
tion  which  are  poured  on  them  as  a  class  by  the  defenders 
of  fdayery,  and  the  sympathizers  with  rebellion. 
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6.  That  we  entreat  our  British  hrethren  not  to  believe 
the  accusations  which  have  been  or  may  be  preferred  against 
US  by  men  who  find  it  for  their  interest  to  be  regarded  as 
the  only  American  opponents  of  slavery,  and  not  to  hold  ns 
responsible  for  the  strange  things  which  exceptional  and 
erratic  men  may  say  in  apology  for  slavery,  as  if  they  were 
oar  representatives. 

7.  That  onr  confidence  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
this  land  is  in  the  providence  of  a  righteous  God,  who  can- 
not permit  a  system  so  stupendous  in  its  wickecLiess  to  be 
permanent  under  his  government  of  the  world,  and  that 
we  devoutly  accept  as  a  pledge  of  the  restoration  and  per- 
petuity of  our  union,  the  necessity  which  God  has  laid 
upon  us  of  conquering  or  being  conquered,  and,  there- 
fore, of  exterminating  slavery  or  becoming  ourselves 
enslaved. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  without  day. 

Samuel  W.  S.  Dutton,  *  OWrwkm. 
Leonard  Woolset  Bacon,  Secretary. 

The  services  connected  with  the  "  Commencement"  at 
Tale  College  were  to  me  novel  and  interesting,  though  I 
could  only  be  present  at  some  of  them.  The  eondo  ad 
dervm  was  delivered  on  '^  the  Christian  Sabbath"  by  Eev. 
J.  N.  Burton  of  Hartford,  Dr.  G.  Beecher  led  the  devotion. 
Gentlemen  of  all  professions  and  positions  attended  and 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  as  oXwrnnL  The  governor  of 
the  state,  Mr.  Buckingham,  Major-General  Anderson  (who 
commanded  at  Fort  Sumter  when  the  rebellion  began). 
Professor  Ideber,  Mr.  Pent,  late  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  New  York ;  Dr.  Dwight,  son  of  the  distin- 
guished theologian  who  had  been  President  of  this  College ; 
Professors  SiUiman,  Dr.  Patton,  and  Dr.  Woolsey ;  mis- 
sionaries returned  &om  Palestine  and  other  Eastern  lands, 
and  professors  from  colleges  in  the  fax  West — all  mingled 
in  celebration  and  in  commemoration  of  the  deceased  and 
distinguished  alumni ;  an  orator  being  selected  from  the 
graduates  ^of  several  periods,  some  as  flEur  back  aa  1813 
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being  among  the  speakers.*  I  spent  part  of  two  days  in 
company  with  Gleneral  Anderson,  now  so  mnch  an  invalid 
from  his  exciting  services  at  Fort  Snmter,  as  to  require 
absolute  retirement  from  the  army.  I  was  mnch  benefited 
and  informed  by  intercourse  with  Mr.  Perit,  and  enjoyed 
at  his  table  the  intercourse  of  the  senior  Professor  SiUiman^ 
and  was  introduced  to  President  Woolsey  and  other  mag- 
nates.    I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  address  the 

♦  Htmn  intbndbd  to  be  sung  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Alumni  of  Yale  College,  1863. 

Tune — Lenox. 

Beneath  these  sacred  shades, 
Long-severed  hearts  unite : 
The  tempting  Future  fades, 
The  Past  alone  seems  bright. 
O'er  sultry  clime 
And  stormy  zone 
Rings  clear  the  tone 
Of  Mem'ry's  chime. 

"We  come  to  tread  once  more 

The  paths  of  earlier  days, 
To  count  our  blessings  o'er, 
And  mingle  prayer  and  praise ; 
For  Mercy's  hand, 
From  skies  of  blue, 
Hath  linked  anew 
Each  broken  band. 

We  come,  ere  Life  departs. 

Ere  winging  Death  appears, 
To  throng  our  joyous  hearts. 
With  dreams  of  sunnier  years : 
To  meet  once  more 

Where  Pleasure  sprang. 
And  arches  rang 
With  songs  of  yore. 
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alimmi ;  and  tliongh  nofc  one  of  them,  I  coTild  grateMly 
acknowledge  having  drank  of  tlie  streams  which  had 
rendered  verdant  the  groves  of  that  academy,  when  the 
profonnd  Edwards  was  a  stndent,  and  the  eloquent  Dwight, 
his  descendant,  was  afterwards  an  instructor.  The  writ- 
ings of  these  and  other  men  had  consecrated  in  mj  memory 
the  name  of  Yale  College.  I  referred  to  my  mission  as  one 
of  peace,  designed  to  maintain  the  concord  of  former  times 
and  the  fellowship  of  enduring  kindred.  My  address  was 
received  kindly;  and  when,  afterwards,  a  younger  and 
rather  belligerent  professor,  in  a  bellicose  style,  adverted  to 
the  "Alabamas"  and  "Floridas,"  and  the  certainty  that 
they  would  hereafter  be  remembered,  and  perhaps  re- 
venged, a  resolution  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  enthu- 
siastically carried,  thanking  me  for  my  mission  of  con- 
ciliation and  my  services  to  cherish  brotherhood.  I  am 
bound  to  record  that  any  irritation  evinced  on  the  "  Sea 
Pirate  Question"  was  excited  by  younger  orators,  and  the 
peaceful  influences  proceeded  from  the  seniors.  The 
capture  of  mercantile  vessels  by  the  "  Alabama,"  just  at 
this  time,  was,  however,  fi^quent  and  peculiarly  provoking 
to  men  who  lived  by  commerce. 

I  had  consented  to  attend  a  week-evening  meeting  in 
Hartford  and  at  Springfield  during  this  week  :  they  were 
both  accessible  by  rail ;  and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
I  was  favoured  by  the  attendance  of  numerous  congrega- 


Not  all,  not  all  are  here  : 

Some  sleep  'neath  ftmeral  flowers, 
Where  falls  the  mourner's  tear. 
And  weep  the  evening  showers. 
Yet,  thankfully. 
Let  every  heart 
Its  love  impart 
To  Him  on  high. 
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tions.  B!artford  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut  River,  60  miles  from  the  Long  Island  Sound ;  the 
stream  is  navigable  all  the  way.  The  city  is  one  of  the 
twin  capitals  of  the  state,  and  contains  nearly  30,000  in- 
habitants :  more  than  double  the  ^  mber  recorded  for  1850. 
It  is  112  miles  from  New  York,  and  124  from  Boston. 
The  citizens  are  not  ashamed  of  their  literary  and  educa- 
tional institutions — the  Wadsworth  Athenesum,  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Among 
antiquities  were  shown  to  me  a  relic  of  the  Charter  Oak, 
recently  prostrated  by  a  violent  storm,  and  divers  memo- 
rials which  have  survived  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  upon  these  shores.  A  retreat  for  the  insane  and 
an  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  betoken  their  philanthropy, 
and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey  made  this  city  her 
residence,  and  that  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  building  an 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  where  she  hopes  to  spend  her  later 
years,  is  no  less  a  gratification  to  the  attached  citizens. 
An  indulgent  friend  drove  round  the  suburbs  and  showed 
me  the  colony  or  gigantic  establishment  which  Colt  had 
founded  by  the  profits  and  for  the  manufacture  of  his  re- 
volvers. That  man  had  sprung  from  small  beginnings, 
made  rapidly  an  immense  fortune,  and  prematurely  ended 
his  life.  The  vicinity,  the  rides  and  scenes  of  Hiirtford 
have  a  peaceftJ,  prosperous,  and  comfortable  aspect,  invit- 
ing to  all  who  would  prefer  the  sunny  shade.  My  brief 
sojourn  was  chiefly  occupied  in  my  mission.  A  large 
assembly  convened  in  Dr.  Hawes's  church  to  receive  the 
address.  In  private,  I  conferred  with  Judge  Ellsworth, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Cone,  wealthy  and  active  citizens,  and 
received  a  response  to  my  appeal : — 

"  Sympathy  of  British  Clergymen. 

"  A  large  and  deeply-interested  audience  was  addressed 
in  the  Centre  Church  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  by  the 
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Bey.  J.  W.  Massie,  of  London,  who  visits  this  country,  in 
company  with  another  gentleman,  to  present  to  our  loyal 
people  the  assurance  of  the  fraternal  sympathy  of  4758 
Protestant  clergymen  of  England  and  France  in  onr  great 
national  straggle. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  address  of  Dr. 
Hassie — ^whei^er  we  consider  its  matter,  its  manner,  or  the 
tone  and  spirit  which  pervaded  it.  So  unlike,  in  these, 
was  it  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  read  in  many  of  the 
English  prints  and  reviews,  that  the  audience  could  not 
restrain  their  feelings  of  surprise  and  delight  when  the 
reverend  gentlemen,  with  emphasis,  assured  us  that  such 
papers  did  not  represent  '  the  bone,  blood,  and  muscle'  of 
that  country,  but  rather  the  sentiments  of  the  aristocracy, 
who,  he  said,  did  not  approve  or  believe  in  our  theory  of 
government.  This  enunciation  was  indeed  doubly  con- 
moling,  since  we  have  so  long  suffered  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  privileged  classes  of  England,  as  well  as 
from  not  a  few  of  her  time-serving,  if  not  subsidized  writers 
and  unscrupxdous  traffickers  and  ship-builders.  We  hail 
such  messengers  and  messages  with  delight.  Let  them  be 
repeated  and  multiplied,  and  let  them  come  swifUy  and 
heartily  unto  us  from  her  who  was  our  parent,  though  of 
late  she  has  seemed  to  play  a  step-mother's  part.  They 
will  be  received  and  responded  to  with  an  unreluctant 
approval  and  delight. 

"  The  voice  of  these  pastors  and  ministers  is,  we  may 
assume,  the  voice  of  their  parishioners  and  associates,  and 
such  a  voice  in  that  country  must  greatly  influence  the 
views  and  policy  of  her  politicians  and  statesmen.  Indeed, 
the  speaker  assured  us  that  so  clearly  are  the  people  of 
England  with  us,  that  no  cabinet  of  ministers  could  survive 
a  recognition  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  founded  on 
slavery,  or  any  open  committal  of  the  government  to  its 
support. 

'*  At  the  dose  of  the  address,  as  during  its  progress, 
the  audience  heartily  applauded  the  speaker,  and  with 
entire  unanimity  proceeded  to  vote  a  suitable  response  to 
such  noble,  generous,  and  Christian  sentiments." 
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Besponse  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  the  Mission 

OF  Bey.  Db.  Massie,  etc. 

Subsequent  to  a  large  and  enthtLsiastic  meeting  lield  in 
the  Centre  Chnrcli,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  July,  1863,  to 
hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  of  London,  and  receive  certain 
communications  addressed  through  him  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ  in  this  country,  the  following  Resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  ministers  present  on  that  occasion.  Resolved^ 

1.  That  we  have  received  with  unusual  satisfaction 
the  Appeal  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  French  Protestant 
pastors  and  the  Reply  of  four  thousand  English  clergy- 
men, accompanied  by  the  Address  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Con- 
ference, held  at  Manchester,  June  3,  with  explanations  and 
appeals  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  us  in  the  great  civil  conflict  through  which  we  are 
passing,  their  earnest  desire  that  it  should  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
their  solemn  protest  against  any  recognition  of  a  Con- 
federacy based  on  human  bondage. 

2.  That  we  cordially  reciprocate  the  fraternal  spirit  of 
our  brethren,  and  assure  them  of  our  unabated  attachment 
not  merely  to  the  great  Christian  brotherhood,  but  also  to 
the  principles  of  order,  freedom,  and  progress,  to  which  both 
they  and  we  are  pledged. 

3.  That  the  fate  of  the  coloured  man  and  that  of  the 
white,  and,  by  consequence,  that  of  free  institutions  in  this 
country,  are  indissolubly  blended,  so  that  the  present  war 
cannot  be  waged  successfully  for  any  single  end,  like  that 
of  emancipation,  but  must  embrace  the  maintenance  of 
constitutional  order  and  the  unity  of  the  national  life. 

4.  That  the  great  majority  of  evangelical  ministers  in 
New  England  and  in  the  United  States  generally,  are, 
heart  and  soxd,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom, 
regarding  slavery  as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political 
evil,  for  the  speedy  removal  of  which  they  constantly  labour 
and  pray,  and  we  entreat  our  French  and  British  brethren 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  correct  the  false  reports 
upon  this  subject  constantly  propagated  in  Europe  by  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  progress.  We  can  assure  them 
that  we  look  upon  slavery — the  cause  of  all  our  present 
tronbles  and  the  source  of  untold  evils  besides — ^with  an 
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intensity  of  aversion  and  horror  which  those  only  can  feel 
who  are  grappling  with  the  monster  in  a  struggle  for  good 
order,  Constitutional  liberty,  and  national  existence. 

6.  That  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  all  Christians  in  this  momentous  conflict,  inas- 
much as  the  success  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  in  this 
country  would  be  a  deathblow  to  the  hopes  of  the  universal 
church  with  reference  to  human  fireedom. 

6.  That  we  are  gratified  to  learn  from  Dr.  Massie  that 
he  represents  largely  the  working  men  of  England  in  his 
friendly  mission,  and  that  their  sufferings  in  consequence 
of  this  war  have  changed  neither  their  principles  nor  their 
affections ;  and  we  entreat  him  to  assure  them,  in  return,  of 
our  unchanging  confidence  and  sympathy. 

Robert  Tdrnbdll,  D.D.,  Chairman. 
WoLCOTT  Caulkins,  Secretary, 

Further  up  the  Connecticut,  twenty-six  miles,  is  situated 
the  town  of  Springfield,  with  a  population  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
United  States  arsenal.  Here  thousands  of  persons  live  by 
the  manufacture  of  implements  of  destruction,  and  rejoice 
in  the  yearly  production  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  arms, 
that  thereby  the  enemies  of  their  country  may  be  resisted, 
and  the  homes  of  liberty  be  kept  secure.  A  lady  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  and  patriotic  energy,  with  great  vivacity 
and  intelligence,  conducted  me  through  the  several  de- 
partments, and  introduced  me  to  an  earnest  and  devout 
Christian,  who  holds  a  high  office  in  the  management  of 
the  establishment.  There  are  in  the  town,  also,  other 
manufactories  for  smaller  fire-arms,  sustained  and  con- 
ducted by  private  enterprise.  I  did  not  undertake  to 
judge  for  them,  or  make  my  conscience  their  standard. 
But  I  felt  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  calamity  which 
the  rebellion  had  brought  on  the  Christians  of  America, 
that  they  should  feel  constrained  so  to  depart  from  the 
halcyon  times  of  millennial  wisdom,  when  men  shall  learn 
the  art  of  war  no  more.     The  view  from  the  arsenal  hill  is 
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far  more  to  my  mind,  looking  down  upon  tlie  verdant 
vales,  the  beautiful  town  and  the  flowing  river.  This  is 
the  starting  point,  the  Springfield  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  routes,  to  the  White  Mountains  and  the  quiet  homes 
of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, brother  of  the  Governor,  though  in  the  midst  of 
much  domestic  affliction  and  anxiety,  showed  me  fraternal 
attention,  and  made  all  needful  arrangement  for  my  com- 
fort and  success.  A  larg^  audience  assembled  in  the  South 
Congregational  Church  to  receive  the  message  I  had  been 
sent  to  deliver.  At  the  close  of  the  service  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  a  suitable  response,  and  some  days 
aflierwards  I  received  from  Judge  Chapman  the  follow- 
ing communication,   which  will    sufficiently  indicate  my 

reception : — 

"  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 

"  August  6,  1861. 

"  Sir, — ^You  will  recollect  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  congregation  which  was  addressed  by  yon 
at  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  this  city  last  week, 
to  make  a  suitable  response  to  your  address.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
gregation to  you,  and  to  those  excellent  ministers  of  France 
and  Gbeat  Britain  who  are  represented  by  you.  We  feel 
that,  as  you  have  come  to  us  in  a  friendly,  candid,  and 
Christian  spirit,  it  should  be  our  duty  as  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  receive  you  and  your  suggestions  in  the  same  spirit. 

"  The  importance  of  your  mission  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. This  is  peculiarly  true  in  respect  to  this  coxmtry 
and  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  quite  probable  that  if  peace  is 
long  preserved  between  us,  it  must  be  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  Christians  of  the  two  countries. 

**  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  country  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  the  British  Queen,  and  a  confidence  in 
her  friendly  disposition  towards  us.  And  the  whole  public 
mind  of  the  country  was  deeply  afiected  by  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  English  working  men,  who  in  their  deep 
distress,  reftised  to  be  seduced  by  our  enemies  into  the 
expression  of  sentiments  hostile  to  us. .  Our  people  would 
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feel  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  war  against  a  nation  liaving 
snch  a  Queen  and  such  working-men.  But  we  believe 
that  your  mission  will  be  still  more  powerful  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace. 

"  We  were  gratified  at  your  remark  that  you  had  as- 
sured the  working-men  of  your  country,  that  the  labour 
question  lay  at  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war.  We  knew 
this  to  be  true,  and  wish  it  were  more  fully  understood  in 
Europe.  The  actual  contest  relates  to  slavery,  but  it  pre- 
sents a  much  broader  question  than  slavery ;  and  there  is 
really  an  '  irrepressible  conflict '  going  on  in  Europe  in 
respect  to  ifc,  which  interests  the  labouring  people  there  as 
deeply  as  it  does  ourselves.  You  are  aware  that  the  rebels 
hate  the  Puritans  with  peculiar  bitterness.  It  is  princi- 
pieJly  because  of  our  position  in  respect  to  labour.  Our 
policy  has  been,  as  you  will  see  for  yourself,  to  give  to 
operative  labour  the  benefit  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  a 
voice  in  the  decision  of  all  questions  that  concern  it.  We 
have  therefore  established  a  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion, by  means  of  unsectarian  common  schools.  The 
system  succeeds  perfectly.  Labour  is  efficient,  skilful,  and 
well  paid,  and  accumulates  capitaL  To  preserve  good 
order  and  peace,  we  rely  on  the  Bible.  Its  influence  is 
sufficient  to  secure  the  labouring  population  in  favour  of 
good  government.  Our  rioters  and  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
and  most  of  our  paupers  and  the  tenants  of  our  prisons, 
are  foreigners,  who  were  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and 
especially  without  the  Bible. 

"  The  rebels  maintain  the  extreme  of  the  opposite 
system.  Their  policy  is  to  keep  labour  in  extreme  igno- 
rance and  degradation.  They  do  not  favour  common 
schools,  and  they  keep  the  Bible  from  their  slaves.  But 
they  go  80  far  as  to  outrage  all  decency  and  humanity. 
Virginia  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  despicable  business 
of  raising  coloured  children  to  sell  as  slaves,  and  many  of 
them  have  the  blood  of  their  masters  running  in  their 
yeins.  The  laws  of  most  of  the  slave  states  withhold  all 
legal  protection  to  the  chastity  of  female  slaves,  and 
authorize  masters  to  sell  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children  from  each  other ;  and  when  a  husl^uid  or  a  wife 
is  sold,  a  second  marriage  may  take  place  while  the  parties 
are  all  living.    £v^  their  chorch  members  and  clergymen 
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haye  become  so  cormpty  as  to  contend  stoutlj  that  all  this 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Christian  religion. 

"  And  though  many  of  the  slaveholders  are  of  low 
origin  they  set  np  pretensions  to  aristocracy,  based  on  the 
&ct  that  they  are  maintained  by  slave  labonr.  They  affect 
to  regard  labonr  as  degrading  to  the  blood,  and  they  des- 
pise the  white  labourer  quite  as  much  as  they  despise  a 
slave,  and  allow  him  no  influence,  and  would  keep  "hini  in  a 
degraded  social  position. 

**  Yet  by  being  loud-mouthed  in  their  pretensions  to 
democracy  the  slaveholders  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  a  large  majority  of  our  working-men  who  were 
bom  in  Europe,  and  have  kept  political  power  mainly  by 
the  votes  of  this  class  of  people.  Our  recent  riots  and 
threats  of  riots,  have  come  almost  exclusively  from  foreign 
emigrants.  It  is  but  just  to  say  they  are  persons  "^ho  do 
not  read  the  Bible,  and  are  not  Protestants  ;  and  it  should 
be  added  that  multitudes  of  Irish  Catholics  understand  the 
matter  aright,  and  are  true  and  loyal  citizens. 

"  "We  do  not  ask  any  foreign  aid  in  our  contest,  and  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  stand  in  need  of  sympathy ;  but  the 
expression  of  friendly,  candid,  and  Christian  sentiments  is 
extremely  grateful  to  aU  our  people,  and  we  especially 
desire  that  Christians,  and  indeed  all  people  who  are  in- 
terested to  maintain  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, shall  understand  our  true  position,  and  shall 
not  aid  or  encourage  the  rebels. 

"  Permit  me  to  add,  that  so  far  as  I  have  heard  your 
mission  spoken  of,  it  is  universally  considered  that  those 
whose  messenger  you  are  have  been  extremely  happy,  not 
only  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  but  in  the 
selection  of  their  agent. 

"  With  great  respect, 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
"  E.  A.  Chapman, 
"  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

"  Eev.  J.  W.  Massie,  D.D." 

I  was  earnestly  importuned  to  visit  Worcester.  I  could 
only  set  apart  for  a  service  here  a  week  evening,  which  I 
regretted,  as  it  is  one  of  the  old  cities  of  New  England, 
which  have  with  me  a  fragrant  memory,  and  is  distin- 
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goished  for  its  schools  and  inaiinGEU^tnres.  Its  population 
was  in  1850  only  17,000,  bnt  had  risen  in  1860  to  25,000. 
It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  most  productive  agricnltnral 
region,  and  is  the  heart  of  intercourse  with  many  surround- 
ing districts ;  the  Boston  and  Albany  lines  meeting  here, 
and  the  road  tx)  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  city  of 
Providence  issuing  thence.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
extended  and  beautiful  suburban  drives,  passing  many 
sequestered  villas,  mingled  with  old  farmsteads.  Track- 
ways for  cars,  however,  are  not  only  permitted,  they  are 
almost  necessary  luxuries ;  the  soil  is  so  loose  and  the  roads 
are  not  macadamized,  while  the  habitations  are  situated  at 
remote  distances  from  each  other.  I  was  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  M.  Walker,  recently  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  now 
settled  as  pastor  in  the  oldest  Congregational  church,  still 
a  wooden  fabric.  He  had  not  yet  become  a  housekeeper, 
though  lately  married,  but  had  rooms  at  the  hotel  where 
he  hospitably  entertained  me  as  guest.  I  found  this  a 
mode  of  living  not  infrequent  among  settled  pastors  in  the 
western  states,  conforming  to  Archbishop  Leighton's  pre- 
ference, who  wished  to  die  at  an  inn.  I  went,  under  Mr. 
Walker's  instructions,  to  the  place  where  the  assembly 
gathered  to  receive  my  message.  I  found  afterwards  in 
the  Worcester  "Daily  Spy"  the  following  account  of  what 
passed : — 

"The  meeting  at  the  Old  South  church  last  evening 
was  one  of  marked  interest.  For  more  than  two  hours, 
despite  the  great  heat,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  held  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  every  hearer  while  he  spoke  of  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  American  cause  in  England  as  one 
thoroughly  informed  in  all  that  relates  thereto.  His  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  London  *  Times  *  were  perhaps  new 
to  many  of  his  hearers ;  but  his  charges  that  it  was  the 
enemy  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
it  was  the  advocate  of  the  Com  Laws  until  the  league  had 
won  its  great  victory  over  them,  and  that  it  has  always 
shown  the  most  mercenary  spirit  on  all  the  great  issues  of 
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onr  generation,  were  easily  substantiated.  The  eyidence 
he  presented  of  a  deep  and  powerful  religious  sentiment  in 
England  warmly  interested  in  our  success,  was  most  grati- 
fying to  every  lover  of  liberty  present,  and  will  do  much  to 
awaken  grateful  feelings  toward  these  true  men.  The 
Doctor  came  as  the  representative  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand British  and  seven  hundred  French  ministers,  whose 
addresses  he  has  brought  to  us.  He  also  declared  his 
purpose  to  be  twofold. 

"  First,  to  beseech  Americans  to  be  true  to  the  princi- 
ples of  universal  liberty  in  all  the  trials  before  them,  never 
forgetting  those  in  bonds ;  and  secondly,  to  do  what  they 
can  to  preserve  friendly  relations  between  the  two  great 
nations  which  have  so  much  in  common,  and  who,  unitedly, 
are  to  mould  the  future  of  so  many  nations.  He  spoke 
with  great  plainness  as  compared  with  the  manner  of  our 
own  countrymen.  At  the  close  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  when  Rev.  M.  Walker 
offered  the  reply  of  the  New  York  city  clergymen  for  adop- 
tion, which,  sdler  remarks  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Miller  and  Deacon 
Harris,  was  carried  unanimousjy  by  a  rising  vote." 

I  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  last  day  of  July,  and  avoided 
all  intercourse  with  local  friends  till  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  August.  I  had  promised  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  Emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  by  the  Massachusetts  Anti- Slavery  Society  at 
the  Island  Grove  in  Abington,  distant  about  seventeen  miles 
from  the  city.  It  was  a  novelty  to  me,  as  I  had  not  yet 
witnessed  any  of  the  popular  demonstrations  in  America. 
I  took  my  quarters  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  where  I 
continued  till  my  departure  for  Providence.  Early  on 
Saturday  express  trains  were  on  the  move  for  and  beyond 
Abington ;  return  fares,  etc.,  and  a  mixed  company,  white 
and  coloured,  young  and  old,  leaders  and  followers — some 
carrying  pic-nic  provisions,  and  others  expecting,  as  I  did, 
to  share  what  the  forethought  of  others  had  made  ready. 
I  was  unknown  by  face,  and  unmarked  by  costume,  and 
therefore  had  opportunity  to  look  on  and  learn.     However, 
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just  as  the  train  started,  a  question  I  put  led  to  mj  dis- 
ooveiy.  The  train  was  delayed  on  the  way,  waiting  for 
branch  contributions  from  other  towns,  and  during  the 
interval  free  and  social  converse  made  strangers  feel  at 
home.  The  Island  Grove  was  reached,  and  multitudes  who 
had  come  for  other  pleasures  than  negro  sympathies,  were 
scattered  in  groups  among  the  trees.  I  should  have  been 
pleased  had  my  space  permitted  a  full  report  of  this  most 
unique  meeting,  and  any  approach  to  justice  in  avowing 
my  estimate  of  the  character,  heroic  course,  and  transcen- 
dent labours,  achievements,  and  worth  of  the  chairman  of 
the  day.  It  was  to  me  a  cause  of  inexpressible  regret  that 
the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  prevented  his 
attendance  and  eloquence  on  that  day.  The  proceedings 
were  reported  in  the  "  Boston  Liberator,"  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken  as  the  comment  of  the  editor : — 

"  The  First  of  August  at  Abington. — The  commemo- 
ration of  the  anniversary  of  West  India  Emancipation 
never  fails  to  bring  together  at  the  beautiful  Island  Grove 
in  Abington,  a  large  assemblage  of  the  earliest,  most  reli- 
able and  intelligent  friends  of  the  Anti-slavery  cause,  who, 
through  the  long  and  desperate  struggle  of  years  with 
popular  prejudice  and  all-abounding  pro-slavery  hostility, 
have  kept  their  course  steadily  onward  and  upward.  Not 
less  than  two  thousand  people  were  present  on  Saturday. 
The  proceedings  were,  as  usual,  of  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter. The  songs  of  our  Hutchinson  friends  (Asa  B.  and 
family)  added  much  to  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion. 
The  absence  of  Mr.  Phillips  (bodily  debility,  in  this  instance, 
being  the  cause)  always  leaves  a  large  vacancy  to  be  filled ; 
but,  happily,  the  presence  and  speeches  of  Rev.  Dr.  Massie, 
of  England,  and  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  helped  largely  to 
mitigate  the  general  disappointment.  A  good  deal  of  aest 
was  added  to  the  proceedings  by  a  very  racy  and  telling 
speech  made  by  Mrs.  Van  Benthuysen,  a  native  of  Middle- 
borough  in  this  state,  but  a  relative  of  Jefferson  Davis  by 
marriage.  It  was  an  instructive  revelation  of  the  plottings 
of  that  arch  traitor  and  his  accomplices  to  dismember  the 
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Bepnblic  for  many  years  past.  Especially  gratifying  was  it 
to  many  present  to  see  and  hear  those  early  and  beloved 
coadjutors  Theodore  D.  and  Angelina  Grimke  Weld." 

The  conspicuous  persons  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, besides  those  already  named,  were  Mr.  Samuel  May, 
William  Wells  Brown,  Mr.  Edwin  Thompson,  Thomas 
Sims,  who  had  been  carried  off  and  rescued  as  a  fugitive 
slave,  and  had  recently  stood  among  the  coloured  troops  at 
Vicksburg.  Theodore  D.  Weld  and  his  wife  Angelina 
Grimke  Weld  were  patriarchal  memories  of  the  past  to  me. 
Senator  Wilson's  speech  was  thorough  and  yet  judicious, 
while  sustaining  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln's  policy. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  occupy  these  pages  with  reports 
of  what  I  said ;  and  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  brief 
extract  of  what  I  ventured  to  say,  as  a  representative  of  an 
old  Anti-slavery  organization,  at  an  American  commemora- 
tion of  what  we  in  England  accomplished  thirty  years  ago  : 

"  Mr.  Garrison,  on  taking  the  chair,  spoke  of  the  almost 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  made  by  Abolitionists  of 
the  good  working  of  emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies ;  and  of  the  storm  of  reproach  through  which  the 
British  Abolitionists  passed  during  the  debate  which  pre- 
ceded that  event.  In  our  own  country  slavery,  like  a  rope 
of  sand,  is  fast  wearing  away,  and  we  hope  soon  to  rejoice 
in  its  utter  extinction.  Mr.  Garrison  read,  as  eminently 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  and  pointed  out  how  the  predictions  of  the  prophet 
have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  wherever  a  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  oppression  has  been  practised. 

**  Mr.  Gturison  informed  the  meeting  that,  among  others 
present,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  of  London,  who  had  come 
to  this  country  as  a  representative  of  various  English  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  as  bearer  of  an  Anti-slavery 
Address  from  British  Christians  ;  and  he  hoped  we  should 
hear  his  voice  among  us.  He  was  also  glad  to  see  Hon. 
Henry  Wilson  present,  one  who  never  lost  an  opportuniiy 
to  attend  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  and  from  him  also  we 
should  hope  to  hear.    As  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  the  platform. 
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lie  was  warmly  cheered.  Mr.  Grarrison  then  read  a  portion 
of  a  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Philbrick — formerly 
of  this  state,  and  son  of  our  late  treasurer,  Samnel  Philbrick 
— now  manager  and  proprietor  of  numerous  estates  on  the 
Port  Royal  islands,  showing  by  numerous  facts  and  statis- 
tics how  favourably  freedom  is  working  for  the  emanci- 
pated people  there.'* 

Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  of  London,  was  then  introduced ;  he 
was  received  with  applause,  and  spoke  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

"  I  have  unspeakable  pleasure  in  being  present  here  to- 
day, and  in  meeting  the  men,  and  the  women  too,  who 
have  so  long  stood  together  in  behalf  of  the  Anti-slavery 
cause  in  America.     I  have  a  deep  respect  for  these  friends, 
and  it  was  long  my  domestic  pleasure  to  act,  from  year  to 
year,  in  behalf  of  the  annual  bazaar  held  in  Boston,  to  aid 
in  the  cause  of  the  total  abolition  of  slavery.     I  was  then 
associated  with  one  who  was  as  truly  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti- slavery  Society  as  if  she  had  lived 
within  the  bounds  of  your  state.     [This  allusion  of  Dr.  M. 
to  his  wife  (since  deceased)  whose  warm  heart  and  active 
mind  had  greatly  endeared  her  to  many  in  this  country, 
was  received  with  sincere  emotion.]      I  was  one  of  the 
workers  in  behalf  of  that  emancipation  which  we  to-day 
are  met  to  celebrate.     I  do  not  say  I  was  a  great  part  of 
that  work,  but  rather  that  I  was  one  of  the  least  of  those 
workers ;  but  whatever  aid  I  could  give,  travelling,  speak- 
ing, using  my  political  and  personal  influence  in  its  behalf, 
that  I  did  give.     We  then  had  amongst  us  a  class,  frdly 
equal  in  temper  and  conduct  to  any  *  copperheads'  or  *  rat- 
tlesnakes' which  you  know  anything  about  in  this  country. 
I  am  sorry  to  feel  obliged  to  tell  you  that  the  English 
nation  never  has  been  wholly  Anti-slavery.     At  the  time 
spoken  of,  the  lordlings  and  aristocracy  of  England  put 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  great  measure  of 
emancipation,  and  Wilberforce  (himself  more  than  a  whole 
bench  of  Lords  and  Bishops)  was  glad,  in  a  Parliament  of 
six  hundred,  to  find  forty-five  men  to  stand  by  him.     But 
the  subject  was  agitated,  and  an  agency  society  was  insti- 
tuted.    Then  it  was  that  my  friend  George  Thompson 
(applause)  and  many  others  went  forth  to  lal^ur,  and  soon 
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the  petitions  to  Parliament  began  to  roll  in.  At  this  time 
there  was  not  more  than  one  bishop  of  the  Church  who 
would  vote  for  Emancipation  !  Hardly  a  dozen  clergymen 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  ready  to  be  identified  with 
the  measure !  But  Mr.  Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby)  and 
others  saw  that  it  had  become  an  absolute  necessity,  as  a 
measure  of  peace  at  home,  to  take  up  this  question  of 
Emancipation  in  earnest,  and  the  great  measure  at  length 
triumphed. 

"Recently  a  large  body  of  Protestant  ministers  of 
France — seven  hundred  and  fifty — addressed  the  clergy  of 
England,  desiring  them  to  make  a  public  expression  of 
their  interest  in  the  contest  now  going  on  in  America,  as  a 
contest  against  slavery  and  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  justice. 
To  that  address  four  thousand  and  eight  ministers  of  Grreat 
Britain  signed  a  strong  and  sympathetic  reply.  On  the 
8rd  of  June  last,  a  meeting  of  clergy  at  Manchester  joined 
in  an  address  to  the  churches  and  people  of  America,  and 
they  have  now  sent  it  hither  by  the  hands  of  deputies. 
That  address  I  have  with  me  to-day.  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  read  it  to  an  audience  of  six  thousand  persons  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manchester.  I  have  read  it  to  large 
assemblies  in  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  and  elsewhere  in 
this  country.  I  had  also  the  honour  to  present  it  to  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  at  Washington,  whom  I  am  happy  to  believe 
firmly  and  heartily  opposed  to  slavery.  He  thought  Mr. 
May  had  not  done  fuU  justice  to  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  Many  of  them  are  widely  difierent 
fix)m  their  class.  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Lyons,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  and  others  are  noble  and  excellent  persons,  whose 
influence  is  just  what  we  could  desire.  The  Government 
is  not  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and  a  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  the  people  are  strongly  iu  favour  of  it.  I 
wish  not  to  sever  the  friendly  ties  between  this  country 
and  England,  but  to  bind  them  more  closely.  Let  nothing 
be  done,  let  nothing  be  even  said,  by  any  friend  of  freedom 
in  America  or  England,  to  provoke  hostility  between  the 
two  countries. 

"Mr.  Garrison  most  cordially  responded  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Dr.  Massie  against  hostility  between 
this  country  and  England.  He  hoped  he  should  never  live 
to  see  a  war  between  these  two  countries.    But  the  aim  of 
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the  Copperhead  press  and  popmlation  bere  is  to  excite 
enmity  against  England.  He  believed  the  great  mass  of 
the  EngUsh  people  were  in  feeling  with  the  North." 

I  fonnd  on  my  retnm  to  my  hotel  that  fiiends  had  been 
inquiring  for  me,  and  soon  I  learned  that  I  was  expected 
to  preach  in  the  morning  at  Eoxbniy,  and  deliver  my  mes- 
sage at  Park  Street  Chnrch,  one  of  the  largest  sanctuaries 
in  Boston,  in  the  evening.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  the  privilege,  of  preaching  and  mingling  my  sympa- 
thies in  the  devotions  of  American  congregations.  There- 
fore, besides  fdlfilling  the  duties  assigned  in  the  morning,  I 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  church 
under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Means.  The  suburb  of  Roxbury 
is  quiet  and  retired,  and  the  residences  of  the  Bostonians 
here  are  seated  as  the  homes  of  comfort,  removed  altogether 
from  civic  turmoil.  I  never  experienced  heat  more  oppres- 
sive than  it  was  on  that  day,  in  both  places  of  meetins". 
Even  Americans  acknowledged  it  had  been  the  warmest  in 
the  season.  The  people  seemed  to  me  to  loiter  at  the  church 
doors,  afraid  to  encounter  the  heat  within.  Park  Street 
Church,  however,  was  filled,  and,  much  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirke  was  seated  in  the  pulpit  before  I 
entered.  He  had  come  to  take  a  decided  part  in  promotini? 
my  mission,  which  he  previously  had  welcomed  by  letter. 
At  the  close  of  my  address  he  was  pleased  to  say  the  paper 
he  had  prepared  was  not  cordial  enough  to  respond  to  one 
introduced  by  an  address  so  much  more  to  his  mind  than 
he  had  anticipated.  I  will  transcribe  what  was  said  in  the 
local  journals  on  the  occasion : — 

'^  Dr.  Massie  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  untiring  of 
English  Abolitionists,  and  has  long  evinced  a  most  friendly 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  country.  He 
is  very  highly  esteemed  for  his  moral  worth,  his  amiable 
character,  and  his  unbounded  benevolence.  Lately  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  British  Missions,  he  has  been  wisely 
delegated  to  bring  to  this  countiy,  in  behalf  of  4000  of 
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the  evangelical  ministers  of  England,  a  message  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  present 
the  views  of  English  Christians  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  as  embodied  in  an  address  very  happily  conceived 
and  expressed.  This  address,  in  connection  with  a  similar 
one  signed  by  750  of  the  Protestant  ministers  of  France, 
Dr.  Massie  laid  before  a  public  meeting  at  Park  Street 
Church,  in  this  city,  on  Sunday  evening  last — accompany- 
ing it  with  a  very  lucid  and  eloquent  exposition  of  its  origin 
and  object. 

"  Dr.  Massie  condemned  the  Southern  rebellion  in  the 
strongest  terms,  as  being  an  attempt  to  disorganize  and 
demoralize  human  affairs,  and  thwart  the  law  of  God ;  and 
gave  a  history  of  what  was  done  in  the  great  meetings,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  last  autumn. 

"  He  remarked  that  the  class  in  England  who  have  not 
entered  into  sympathy  with  America  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
those  who  delight  in  appellations  of  nobility,  but  who  are 
not  the  religious  men  of  the  nation,  nor  men  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  America,  or  its  local  politics,  is 
accurate  or  extensive.  He  assured  the  audience  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  on  their  side,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so.  He  deplored  a  prospective  war  between  the  two 
countries  as  likely  to  bring  disaster  upon  themselves  and 
disgrace  upon  the  civilized  world. 

"  The  amount  of  labour  performed  by  the  gentlemen 
who  had  the  control  of  the  sympathetic  movement  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  sympathy 
shown  to  exist  in  these  countries  towards  the  United  States, 
took  the  audience  by  surprise.  As  was  observed  by  Deacon 
Hoyt,  had  such  a  feeling  been  known  to  exist,  Music  Hall 
irould  not  begin  to  contain  the  crowds  who  would  have 
flocked  to  receive  Dr.  Massie. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Massie's  remarks,  there 
was  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  presenting  a 
suitable  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Boston,  the 
speakers  being  Rev.  Dr.  Earke,  Rev.  T.  N.  Haskell,  Rev. 
Professor  Seeley  of  Amherst  College,  and  Henry  Hoyt,  Esq. 
It  was  voted  at  ten  o'clock  to  appoint  a  committee  of  nine 
to  prepare  such  a  reply.  The  remarks  of  several  of  the 
speakers  during  the  evening,  notwithstanding  the  sanctity 
<^tbe  place,  drew  out  marked  applause.   Henry  Hill,  Esq., 
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presided,  and  tiio  introdactory  religious  services  were  per- 
i'ormed  by  Rev.  John  O.  Means  of  Rosbury.  The  committee 
referred  to  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  and  was 
to  represent  the  various  religious  denominationa  of  the 

I  promised  to  return  and  comply  with  the  request  to 
give  a  second  lecture  in  Tremont  Temple,  when  the  response 
to  be  made  should  bo  ready  for  publication,  and  in.  the 
meantime  I  could  visit  Andover,  Providence,  and  Portland, 
GO  as  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  mess^e  as  far  oast  as 
I  could  carry  it. 

One  of  the  trustees  of  Andover  Seminary,  Judge  Chap- 
man, urgently  adviued  I  shonld  attend  the  "  Commence- 
ment" at  Andover,  which  was  announced  for  Tuesday  the 
4th  of  August,  and  would  have  esteudod  to  the  evening,  of 
the  6th,  but  for  the  Fast  which  the  President  had  pro- 
claimed. I  had  so  much  enjoyed  the  services  at  Yale,  that 
I  needed  little  persuasion  for  this  occasion.  I  was  assured 
of  hospitable  eiitertainmeat,  and  the  judge  promised  tO 
write  on  my  behalf.  The  town  of  Andover  is  twentf- 
three  miles  irom  Boston,  and  accessible  by  trains.  Having, 
however,  arranged  my  procedure  by  a  wi-ong  line,  I  WB8 
detained  several  hours  at  the  Gtation,  and  thus  was  later  in 
arriving  at  the  seminnry  than  I  had  intended.  Soon  after 
I  was  received  into  conference  with  the  Board  of  Council, 
and  assured  by  them  of  cordial  interest  and  a  desire  to 
arrange  for  an  opportunity  to  maie  a  statement  of  my 
mission  and  objects.  In  the  evening  Bishop  Clark,  of  Pro- 
vidence, was  expected  to  deliver  an  addreas  to  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Institution ;  and  it  was  determined  tb&t 
I  sboold  follow  Lim,  to  present  the  address  from  England. 
I  had  much  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  discourse,  which 
was  marked  by  wide  and  comprehensive  range  of  thought, 
cleameiis  of  perception,  and  liberality  of  opinion,  without 
any  lordliness  of  assumption  on  authority  in  reliyiotu  belief. 
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I  believe  he  was  Congregationalist  when  passing  througli 
college,  and  he  showed  now  none  of  the  usual  alienation  of 
a  dissident  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  I  feared  there 
might  be  felt  some,  incongruity  in  the  juxtaposition  of  our 
two  subjects,  before  the  same  audience.  But  probably  the 
sense  of  this  was  more  with  myself  than  with  my  hearers. 
The  attention  of  the  congregation  continued  unflagging 
till  near  ten  o'clock,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject 
should  be  resumed  again  next  day  at  dinner.  In  fulfilment 
of  this  purpose,  after  dinner,  but  before  the  removal  of  the 
cloth,  I  was  requested  to  read  the  address.  It  was  tnen 
moved  by  Professor  Stowe,  and  seconded  by  another  clergy- 
man, and  carried,  the  Rev.  Dr.'Dwight  in  the  chair,  that 
the  company  then  assembled  should  adhere  to  the  response 
which  had  been  adopted  at  New  York. 

I  attended  throughout  one  of  the  Sessions  of  the  "  Com- 
mencement." The  students,  professors,  and  visitors  walked 
as  a  body  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the  church,  about  a 
third  of  a  mile.  As  a  stranger  I  was  ranked  with  one  of 
the  Faculty,  and  seated  in  the  part  of  the  church  assigned  to 
them.  Besides  music  and  prayer,  there  was  an  official 
report  of  certain  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  a  new  pro- 
fessor was  installed.  The  graduates  who  had  passed  their 
degree  were  named  in  a  printed  list.  There  were  five  from 
States  out  of  New  England,  ten  were  from  Connecticut, 
seven  were  from  Vermont,  three  from  New  Hampshire, 
eight  were  from  Massachusetts.  Their  themes  were 
diversified :  Kingsley  and  his  Theology ;  the  Writings  of 
F.  D.  Maurice ;  the  French  Philosophy  of  the  last  century ; 
the  Nature  of  Divine  Inspiration  ;  Theology  a  Pi'ogressive 
Science;  Adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  Man's  Religious 
Wants ;  Christianity  in  conflict  with  the  Roman  State; 
Common  Sense  in  Religious  Theories ;  Sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  Law ;  Patriotism  a  Christian  duty ;  Birthday  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  Divine  Character  of  the  Theme  of  tho 
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Theologian ;  and  other  sobjectB  of  cognate  character  had 
been  assigned  one  to  each  of  the  graduates.  A  pit>£a»ar 
presided ;  the  president,  Dr.  Parke,  had  sailed  for  Europe. 
Each  graduate  stood  on  the  pulpit  platform,  as  he  recited 
his  composition.  I  thought  they  aU  evinced  talent  and 
the  characteristics  of  their  training,  intellectual  rather  than 
evangelical ;  yet  none  were  unevangelical  or  frivolous.  The 
culture  of  the  mind  was  manifest  as  well  asits  exercise.  Eveij 
man  seemed  to  have  ihoughi  independently  and  spoke  for 
•himself,  and  yet  all  harmonized  in  theological  bias  and 
utterance.  They  recited  from  memory ;  one  or  two  with 
restraint ;  but  of  the  thirteen  who  answered  to  their  names, 
with  the  two  exceptions,  a  casual  observer  would  not  have 
discerned  the  exercise  as  an  effort  of  memory.  I  was  in- 
vited to  close  the  Session  with  prayer,  and  had  much  plea- 
sure in  commending  the  institution  and  graduates  to  the 
Divine  benediction. 

Besides  the  Seminary,  there  is,  at  Andover,  a  large 
public  grammar-school,  which  has,  for  many  years,  attracted 
multitudes  of  young  pupils,  and  led  to  the  temporary  resi- 
dence of  families  in  the  vicinity.  Professor  Stowe  is  about 
to  leave  Andover,  disposed,  I  £uicy,  to  enjoy  the  otitim  eum 
— for  which  he  may  have  been  the  more  easily  tempted,  by 
his  wife's  success  as  an  authoress.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
was  kind  enough  to  commission  her  husband  to  invite  me 
to  visit  her  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  to  me  a 
pleasure  to  comply,  and  thus  was  I  introduced  to  her  sister 
Catherine,  hardly  less  &med  at  home  for  her  writings  in 
another  direction.  I  also  was  introduced  to  young  Mr. 
Stowe,  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  generals  in  the 
war ;  I  believe  in  the  artillery.  This  son  of  Mrs.  B.  Stowe 
had  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
skull  had  been  removed,  and  there  had  been  great  danger 
of  concussion  on  the  brain.  I  thought  the  invalid  was  still 
in  a  critical  state.    Oar  conversation  turned  principally  on 
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the  public  feeling  in  Britain,  and  the  responses  heap  letter 
had  drawn  forth.  Mrs.  B.  Stowe  recalled  some  of  her 
"  Sunny  Memories,"  with  some  abatement  in  the  silence  of 
those  who  had  fluttered  round  her  in  the  gala  daj  of 
"  Uncle  Tom."  I  liked  her  manner  more  at  home  than 
when  she  was  obliged  to  be  "  the  observed  of  all  observers," 
and  thought  she  had  more  the  air  of  a  mother  and  wife 
than  I  expected.  I  was  tempted  to  visit  the  circle  again 
of  my  own  accord,  and  found  no  less  hearty  a  welcome, 
while  I  fancied  her  mind  was  more  at  ease,  and  conver- 
sation more  social.  The  appearance  of  this  Andover—* 
there  are  two  places  so  named — ^was  rural,  and  the  houses 
were  scattered  across  roads  and  over  fields  rather  than  in 
streets  or  terraces,  giving  the  whole  the  air  of  a  new 
settlement  in  a  country  district.  But  the  college  buildings 
and  churches  recalled  the  assurance  that  the  place  was  the 
same  of  which  I  had  read  forty  years  ago. 

A  minister  and  a  missionary  &om  Lawrance  attending 
the  Andover  meetings,  had  solicited  me  to  accompany  them 
on  their  return  home,  and  take  part  in  their  ^services  next 
day.  On  deliberation  I  consented ;  but  in  two  hours  after- 
ward, the  clergyman  of  the  second  church,  in  Andover, 
applied  to  me  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  Thanksgiving 
services  in  his  church.  This  was  deemed  a  manifestation  of 
B  great  change,  as  he  was  reputed  to  have  been  more  a 
sympathizer  with  the  South.  I  adhered  to  my  promise  for 
Lawrance,  and  travelled  in  company  with  my  new  friends 
over  three  or  four  miles,  into  the  forest,  as  it  appeared.  We 
came  to  the  banks  of  a  flowing  river,  the  Merrimac,  the 
attractive  secret  of  the  origin  and  prosperiiy  of  the  town. 

Tweniy-five  years  ago  there  were  not  six  houses  in  the 
region.  There  are  now  between  20,000  aad  25,000  inha- 
tants,  all  busied  in  manufactures,  chiefly  cotton,  but  some 
others  also.  The  district  had  been  surveyed,  a  company 
was  formed,  and  directed  and  regulated  the  water  power, 
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cm  the  second  time  aboat  a  thonsand,  cliieflj  the  factory 
workmen  and  their  wives.  The  renewed  yisit  gave  me  a 
further  opportunity  for  marking  the  superior  comforts  and 
advantages  of  the  American  mechanic  over  those  of  hia 
brethren  in  the  old  country.  I  subjoin  the  official  report, 
which  was  given  in  the  '*  Lawrance  American,"  of  the 
visits  and  their  accompanying  services : — 

BEPLT  TO  DB.  MASSIE. 

''At' a  meeting  held  in  Central  Church,  on  occasion  of 
the  National  Thanksgiving,  Dr.  Massie,  of  London,  de- 
livered an  exceedingly  interesting  address;  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  pastors  of  the  several 
Protestant  churches  of  tibe  city,  to  prepare  a  reply  and 
report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  second  meeting  was 
hdd  in  City  Hall  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  a  full 
house  was  again  addressed  by  Dr.  Massie,  who  read  also 
the  two  letters  which  he  brings,  one  from  France,  the  other 
from  England.  The  Committee  then  reported,  and  the 
meeting  adopted  the  following  reply : — 

'*l%e  Committee  recommend  for  adoption  by  this 
meeting  the  response  given  to  Dr.  Massie  by  the  ministers 
and  pastors  of  New  York  city ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing, in  stronger  language  than  is  there  used,  our  deep 
mterest  in  the  visit  of  Dr.  Massie,  as  admirably  calculated 
to  allay  the  irritation  everywhere  existing  among  us  against 
England,  and  which  has  been  produced  by  the  conduct  of 
60  large  and  influential  a  part  of  the  British  Press.  We 
can  conceive  of  no  measures  more  likely  than  his  addresses, 
and  the  facts  which  he  brings  to  our  notice,  to  convince 
the  people  of  this  country  that  such  Edomitish  conduct  is 
not  an  expression  of  the  views  and  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  certain  classes  and  parties 
only,  who  for  certain  reasons  are  interested  against  us; 
while  the  people — the  religious  people  generally,  we  hope — 
but  especially  the  working  men,  understand  our  position  and 
their  own  interests,  and  are  of  one  mind  with  us,  both  as 
respects  that  which  must  on  our  part  be  the  first  aim — to 
save  the  nation,  and  preserve  the  foundations  of  good 
government  and  of  social  order — as  well  as  in  the  desire 
that  rebellion  and  slavery  may  perish  together. 
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''In  tilis  benign  and  troly  Christian  effort  we  wish 
Dr.  Massie  most  abundant  success,  and  pray  that,  bj  the 
blessing  of  Gk>d,  his  labours  may  be  the  means  of  preventing 
strife  between  our  two  countries ;  strife  than  which  there 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  greater  calamiiy. 

"C.  E.  Fisher,  Chairman, 
C.  M.  CoRDLET,  8ecretamfJ^ 

"  The  importance  of  Dr.  Massie*s  addresses,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  eloquence,  consists  in  the  facts  which  he 
presents,  and  in  the  misconceptions  which  he  corrects. 
While  admitting  that  we  have  enemies,  and  that  powerful 

Sirties  and  interests  are  working  against  us  in  Gh*eat 
ritain,  as,  for  instance,  the  London  "  Times,"  and  other 
wayward  and  selfish  adversaries  of  liberty ;  the  aristocracy, 
with  some  honourable  exceptions ;  and  certain  shipbuilders 
like  Mr.  Laird ;  he  declares  as  what  he  knows  to  be  true, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  especially,  are  very  strongly  on 
the  side  of  our  loyal  states,  and  of  the  policy  of  President 
Lincoln.  The  significance  of  the  French  letter  lies  in  this, 
that  it  is  an  appeal  signed  by  750  pastors  of  Protestant 
churches  in  France,  to  Christian  ministers  of  every  deno- 
mination in  Great  Britain,  expressing  alarm  at  the  very 
thought  of  the  recognition  of  a  confederacy  founded  on  the 
enslavement  of  the  negro,  and  entreating  that  every  means 
may  be  used  by  Christians  especially,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  to  prevent  such  a  calamiiy.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  PVance  has  but  about  1100  Protestant  ministers 
of  religion,  and  when  the  strong  language  of  the  letter  is 
considered,  it  certainly  should  encourage  us  to  know  that 
750  of  those  1100  were  willing  to  sign  such  an  appeal. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Old 
World  will  not  permit  a  slave  power  to  establish  itself 
among  the  nations,  if  any  remonstrance  of  theirs  wiU  avail 
against  it.  It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  Dr.  Massie  to 
notioe  that,  although  greeted  with  frequent  applause  while 
speaking  of  this  country  and  of  its  President,  nothing  he 
said  was  received  with  more  evident  satisfaction  than  his  tri- 
bute of  respectand  of  admiration  for  England's  noble  Queen." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  I  passed 
through  Boston  to  Providence,  Hhode  Island.    This  city 
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bad  peculiar  and  personal  attractions,  from  its  early  histo- 
rical associations;  the  name,  opinions,  persecutions,  and 
triumphs  of  Roger  WiUiams.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
truly  to  understand  the  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
though  his  apprehension  of  its  legitimate  exercise  may 
have  been  derived  from  his  own  mistakes,  as  well  as  the 
blunders  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  from  whom  he 
differed.  To  him  America  owed  the  foundation  of  the  first 
Bepublic,  which  recognized  simply  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  fiunkly  adopted  them  in  intercourse  with  all  who 
differed  from  them.  The  tale  of  his  outcast  life,  wanderings 
among  the  Indians,  his  negotiations  with  them  for  the  land 
which  they  conceded  and  he  accepted  as  a  white  man's 
settlement,  might  interest  many  a  youthful  student  of 
history.  But  I  had  here  residing  a  brother  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  thirty-four  years,  and  from  whom  the  circum- 
stances of  separation  had  often  been  a  subject  of  thought. 
When  I  passed  into  the  platform  at  Providence,  the  sup- 
position occurred,  ^^Perhajps  he  may  he  here.^*  I  had  not 
been  able  to  fix  the  precise  day ;  he  did  not,  iiierefore,  ex- 
pect me,  yet  I  imagined  it  possible  he  might  be  on  the 
platform.  I  looked  out  and  saw  a  man  who,  I  thought, 
might  be  he ;  I  looked  again  and  fancied  it  was,  hurried 
out,  leaving  an  over-coat  which  I  never  saw  again,  went 
straight  up  to  him,  looked  him  in  the  face,  asked  if  his 
name  was  Massie,  He  answered  feebly.  I  asked  again. 
He  answered,  "  Yes."  "  My  name  is  Massie  too,"  I  said. 
He  looked  intensely,  the  tear  started,  and  trickled  down 
his  cheek.  '*  You're  not  he,"  he  said.  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  we  both  rejoiced  together  in  a  mutual  recogni- 
tion and  silent  thanksgiving.  At  Providence  I  saw  Dr. 
Swaine,  and  was  invited  to  his  hospitahty.  His  wife  was, 
indeed,  his  crown  and  honour.  Her  consideration  and 
ministrations  made  me  feel  at  home,  and  only  regret  that 
my  wife  was  not  there  to  share  her  kindness.     Arrange- 
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ments  Yfere  made  for  a  meetmg  in  the  First  Baptist  or 
William's  Chnrch  on  the  evening  of  August  9th.  I 
preached  at  Pantncket  in  the  morning  for  Dr.  Blndgett, 
and  enjoyed  with  him  and  his  people  the  fellowship  of  saints. 
A  public  intimation  had  appeared  the  previous  daj: — 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  of  England,  is  in  town.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  he  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rylance  came 
to  this  country  to  bring  a  memorial  signed  by  a  very  large 
number  of  ministers,  clergy,  and  pastors  of  various  Pro- 
testant denominations  in  England  and  France,  and  express- 
ing sympathy  with  us  in  our  struggle,  and  especially  in 
our  opposition  to  African  slavery.  Dr.  Massie  has  ad- 
dressed crowded  assemblies  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
other  cities,  and  has  been  received  with  the  favour  which 
the  nature  of  his  errand  and  his  distinguished  abilities 
deserve.  He  will  speak  to-morrow,  evening  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  Krst  Baptist  Meeting  House." 

The  report,  which  has  been  since  transmitted  to  myself, 
is  fipom  Dr.  Swaine,  who  is  pleased  to  say,  "  I  regret  that 
I  could  not  have  seen  you  again,  and  greatly  rejoice  at  the 
success  of  your  visit  to  this  country.  I  am  sure  it  must 
result  in  great  good." 

"  In  accordance  with  previous  notice  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  the  city  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  Sabbath  evening,  August  9,  1863,  to  listen  to 
a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Massie,  D.D.,  of  London, 
the  reading  of  the  address  of  the  ministers  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  to  ministers  and  pastors  of  all  Christian  de- 
nominations throughout  the  States  of  America. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  during  which  the  spa- 
cious church  was  filled  to  overflowing,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cfaa- 
well,  of  Brown  University,  being  in  the  chair,  the  following 
ministers  of  Providence  were  chosen  as  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  send  a  reply  in  behalf  of  the  meeting : — From 
the  Congregational  Church,  the  Rev.  L.  Swaine ;  from  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Bishop  Clark  ;  from  the  Bap 
tist  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Caldwell ;  from  the  Free-wiU 
Baptist  Church,  the  Rev.  O.  T.  Day ;  fr*om  the  Methodist 
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Church,  the  Bey..  S.  B.  Gk)Tild ;  from  the  Unitariazi  Church, 
the  Rev.  A.  Woodbury. 

"  After  due  conference  the  committee  agreed  to  adopt 
the  New  York  reply  to  the  address,  as  in  their  view  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  religious 
community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  held.  A  copy  of 
the  reply  is  enclosed  herewith. 

"  L.  Swain,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  S.  L.  Caldwell, 
Geo.  T.  Day,  Augustus  Woodbuet. 

"  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Gould,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was 
absent  from  the  city  when  these  signatures  were  taken." 

I  must  not  leave  this  really  beautiful  city  without  a 
word  upon  its  features  or  history.  I  feel  as  if  Roger 
Williams  calls  from  the  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Seekoak, 
"  What  cheer,"  as  the  Indians  saluted  him  when  he  landed 
from  the  Massachusetts  side  to  make  his  first  settlement. 
Situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  called  Narraganset,  and 
connected  with  distant  places  by  rail  and  water  convey- 
ance, it  ministers  the  pleasures  of  city  and  country 
life,  and  by  natural  scenery  presents  a  diversity  which 
charms  the  tourist.  It  dates  back  to  1635,  but  looks 
young  and  vigorous,  though  the  home  of  refinements 
and  amenities  in  its  social  character,  which  have  been 
matured  by  ages  of  culture.  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  the  seat  of 
Brown  University,  over  which  some  most  distinguished 
scholars  have  presided,  and  where  many  morp  have  been 
nurtured ;  it  is  reported  one  of  the  best  educational  esta- 
blishments in  America.  Founded  originally  at  Warren, 
1764,  it  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770.  Its  structure 
is  in  the  style  of  a  literary  institution,  its  library  is  ex- 
tensive and  valuable,  and  is  rich  in  rare  and  costly  works. 
Dr.  Wayland  has  recently  retired  from  its  presidency,  but 
has  left  a  savour  of  his  learning  and  good  name.  The 
population  of  Providence  in  1850  was  41,513,  and  had 
increased  in  1860  to  50,666 ;  they  are  well  employed  as 
manufacturers  of  jewellery,  in  steam  machinery,  in  tools. 
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and  implements  of  all  sorts ;  and  Proyidence  ihmislies  the 
greater  part  of  all  ihe  screws  nsed  in  tlie  United  States. 
Years  ago  the  annual  product  of  cotton-mills  and  print- 
works in  this  city  was  valued  at  more  than  4,000,000  of 
dollars.    In  its  suburbs  was  erected  the  first  cotton-mill 
built  in  the  whole  of  America.     Formerly  its  rich  ships, 
crossing  all  seas,  rendered  it  an  important  commercial 
dep6t,  and  still  the  city  is  distinguished  for  its  enterprise 
and  wealth.     The  appearance  of  Proyidence  as  approached 
by  the  waters  which  flow  into  its  bay,  presents  a  beautiful 
panorama,  and  its  quiet  and  well  .shaded  streets  are  orna- 
mented with  gay  cottages  and  handsome  residences.     Pau- 
tucket,  with  its  water  power  and  manufacturing  enterprise, 
has  long  ministered  to  the  well-being  of  Providence ;  and 
the  quiet  affluence  which  prevails  in  the  retired  habitations 
of  its  residents,  shows  how  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich.    Newport  has  become  a  source  of  growing  luxury 
and  a  temptation  to  pleasure  among  the  people  of  Pro- 
vidence.    It  is  not  only  now  a  summer  watering-place  and 
resort  for  invalids,  but  the  school  of  the  United  States  navy ; 
and  the  vessels  of  war  which  cruise  near  the  harbour, 
added  to  the  natural  and  picturesque  beauties  around,  give 
attraction,  for  amusement  or  gain,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Providence  and  its  vicinity.     I  wished  to  visit  this,  as  "  the 
most  elegant  and  fashionable  of  all  American  watering- 
places  ;"  but  found  that  the  magnificent  boat  by  which  I 
must  have  sailed,  carried  on  her  deck  and  in  her  saloons 
one  thousand  passengers  daily.    I  sought  pleasure  where 
there  was  less  concourse. 

I  was  at  Tremont  House,  Boston,  early  on  Monday 
morning,  and  had  my  arrangements  complete  to  sail  by 
the  steam-boat  for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  at  eight 
o'clock.  A  finer  day  could  not  be  desired,  as  we  passed 
down  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  route  was  new  to  me, 
and,  for  some  time,  towns  on  the  shore  were  discoverable 
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wbich  only  from  the  map  could  I  distingnish  as  to  their 
name  and  precise  localiiy ;  but  there  was  every  temptation 
to  linger  on  the  prospect,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day  and 
the  smoothness  of  the  sailing.  Lynn  on  the  north-east 
shore  of  the  bay,  nine  miles  from  Boston,  and  accounted  a 
£unons  place  for  the  mannfactnre  of  ladies'  shoes — as  many 
as  4,500,000  pairs  are  made  in  a  year,  giving  work  to 
10,000  hands :  Nahant  and  its  boundless  sea-coast  view, 
with  its  grotto  called  the  Swallow^ 8  Cave :  Nantucket 
Beach,  celebrated  for  its  fine  shell-fish,  sea-fowl,  and  good 
bathing:  Salem  and  its  historical  associations  and  re- 
miniscences, of  commerce,  literary  institutions,  and  burnt 
witches:  Beverly  and  its  long  bridge:  Wenham  and  its 
lake  for  ice  in  winter  and  fish  in  sunmier :  Newbury  port, 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautifal  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  hallowed  as  the  burying  ground  of  George 
YHbitfield  :  Hampton  and  its  fine  views  of  the  ocean,  and 
its  invigorating  air  for  invalids  :  Portsmouth  on  the 
Piscataqua  river,  and  its  safe  and  deep  harbour,  which  is 
never  frozen ;  a  navy  ^ard  where  the  "  North  America,'* 
the  first  line  of  battle  ship,  built  during  the  revolution, 
was  launched  for  the  United  States.  These  towns  belong 
to  Massachusetts,  and  may  be  pointed  out  by  the.  practised 
eye,  when  sailing  near  to  the  shore ;  but  our  navigator 
kept  well  off  the  land,  outside  of  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  tOl  he 
came  near  to  Portland.  Here  I  landed  for  half  an  hour, 
but  deferred  my  visit  to  the  town  till  my  return  from  her 
Hajesty's  dominions  in  New  Brunswick.  Toward  night  wo 
had  little  to  see  on  shore,  and  when  we  reached  Eastport 
it  was  early  in  the  morning.  The  scenery  in  adjacent 
islands  and  in  the  territory  of  Great  Britain  is  exceedingly 
fine  in  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

The  night  was  bnlliant  and  calm ;  my  cabin  was  on 
deck,  and  my  window  opened  to  the  side,  so  that  I  could 
rest  on  my  bed  inhaling  the  pure  sea  air.     I  have  often 
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been  at  sea,  bat  nerer  in  sach  lnxorj.  The  speed  of  the 
vessel  most  have  been  at  the  rate  of  fonrteen  miles  an 
hour,  stopping  only  at  Portland  and  Eastport  till  we 
reached  St.  John.  Happily  we  encountered  no  fog,  which 
often  overshadows  the  shores  of  Fundy ;  the  passage  to  St. 
John's  Harbour  was,  therefore,  displayed  to  us  in  all  its 
beauty.  At  the  entrance  is  a  small  island,  called  Partridge 
Island,  occupied  by  a  lighthouse,  a  signal-post,  and  a  steam 
whistle,  instead  of  a  bell,  to  warn  ships  approaching  dur- 
ing fogs.  The  town  of  Carlton,  opposite  to  St.  John,  and 
Portland,  a  suburb  on  the  ciiy  side,  extend  the  dimensions, 
and  surround  the  inner  harbour.  St.  John  stands  on  a 
rocky  promontory  and  hill  on  the  right  entrance  from  the 
sea,  so  steep  in  some  parts  as  to  be  fatiguiug  to  the  peri- 
X)atetic, — ^the  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles;  King 
Street,  the  principal  one,  is  a  hundred  feet  wide ;  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  a  terrace  square  of  residences.  The  building 
of  the  city  is  dated  so  late  as  1786.  In  1763  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  called  New  Brunswick  was  claimed  by  France, 
as  the  domain  of  New  France.  The  river  of  St.  John  in 
the  vicinity  flows  over  rocks  in  powerful  rapids,  some- 
times called  falls ;  but  there  is  only  a  gradual  declivity  at 
its  mouth,  which  prevents  ships  or  even  boats  from  enter- 
ing,  except  at  tlie  top  of  high  water,  when  only  it  is  smooth. 
The  entire  length  of  the  river  is  600  miles,  of  which 
225  are  in  British  territory  from  the  Grand  Falls.  It  is 
computed  that,  with  its  affluents,  1300  miles  are  afforded  of 
navigable  waters.  Large  tracts  on  its  banks  are  wild  forest 
and  present  upon  its  grand  rocky  hills  pictures  of  great  at- 
traction. The  Market  House,  the  Custom  House,  and  Court 
House,  and  fourteen  churches  of  diiSerent  denominations, 
show  the  enterprise  of  the  population,  which  now  exceeds 
80,000.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  granmiar  and  other  cen- 
tral schools,  with  literary  society,  show  that  the  inhabitants 
delight  in  other  pursuits  than  lumbering,  ship-building,  and 
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engineermg.  Many  of  the  habitations  are  constructed  still 
of  wood,  and,  therefore,  the  frequency  of  fires,  which  are 
notified  by  the  fire-bell  to  the  sudden  dispersion  of  pub- 
lic assemblies  at  times  when  least  desired. 

I  visited  New  Brunswick  not  anticipating  any  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  the  cause  for  which  I  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  But  Mends  of  my  relationsthere  requested  I 
would  give  them  an  address  on  some  subject.  I  consented 
to  give  them  some  account  of  my  mission  to  the  United 
States,  if  they  would  convene  a  congregation.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all,  and  I  gave 
a  lecture  in  the  Congregational  Church.  A  good  congre- 
gation assembled,  and  listened  with  seeming  interest,  tiU 
the /re-bell  began  to  peal,  when  anxiety  for  the  possible 
locality  startled  many,  and  induced  not  a  few  to  go  out. 
Some  returned,  and  the  proceedings  were  extended  till  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock.  One  of  the  local  journals  gave 
a  report  of  the  conclusion  as  follows : — 

"  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  well-timed  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Massie  of  London,  to  a  good  audience 
in  the  Congregational  Chapel  yesterday  evening,  the  B.ev. 
Wm.  Alves,  A.M.,  presiding.  Dr.  M.  is  one  of  the  dele- 
gates (the  other  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land) from  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain  to  Christian  Minis- 
ters in  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  Having  taken  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his 
friends  in  this  city,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  respond  to  a 
request  that  he  would  make  the  people  of  this  city  ac- 
quainted with  a  history  of  the  movement  in  France  and 
in  England.  Dr.  M.  first  gave  a  history  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  consummation  of  Emancipation  in  England. 
Subsequently  to  1836,  so  strong  had  the  anti-slavery  feeling 
in  England  become,  that  when  American  clergymen  came 
over,  they  were  closely  catechised  as  to  their  connection  with 
slavery,  their  approval  of  it,  and  if  they  were  not  found  op- 
posed to  it,  they  were  shunned  as  if  the  blood  of  the  negro 
had  been  on  their  hands.  On  one  occasion  the  celebrated 
Daniel  O'Connell  declined  to  shake  hands  with  an  Ame- 
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rican  ambassador  because  lie  represented  a  slavebolding 
nation.  When  Mrs.  Stowe's  popular  novel  appeared,  it  led 
from  45,000  to  50,000  of  the  ladies  of  England,  including 
Lady  Palmerston,  and  many  ladies  of  bigb  rank,  to  send  an 
address  to  the  ladies  of  America,  praying  them  to  do  what 
they  could  to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery.  When, 
therefore,  it  came  to  pass  that  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  declared 
in  their  instruments  of  secession  that  they  did  so  in  order 
to  perpetuate  slavery,  when  Vice-President  Stephens  de- 
clared that  in  the  new  constitution  slavery  was  to  be  the 
corner-stone  though  it  had  been  rejected  by  the.  first  build* 
ers,  the  anti-slavery  men  of  France  and  England  felt  that 
a  providential  occasion  was  at  hand,  one  in  which  it  might 
please  God  to  work  the  ruin  of  that  wicked  system,  which 
treated  men  as  brutes,  and  trampled  on  the  requiremenie 
of  God's  law  in  relation  to  the  purity  of  the  family  institution. 
They  felt  that  they  must  encourage  those  who  were  opposed 
to  davery,  and  could  not  sympathize  with  those  who  were 
avowedly  and  irrevocably  attached  to  it.  British  Christiana 
wished  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and  prevent  a  retrograde 
movement.  We  have  another  object.  We  wish  to  ce- 
ment friendly  feelings  between  England  and  America,  and 
check  irritation  as  arising  out  of  the  war.  We  wish  to  avoid 
hostile  collision  between  these  two  great  countries,  for  no 
darker  day  could  dawn  on  the  world,  no  day  so  sad  to 
Christian  hearts,  or  so  welcome  to  European  despots,  and 
to  the  most  wily  and  cunning  fox  of  them  all,  than  the  day 
that  Saxon  America  and  Anglo-Saxon  England  would  draw 
the  sword  against  each  other  ! 

"  The  people  of  the  Provinces  and  the  Americans  were 
neighbours — *  Live  in  peace,'  continued  Dr.  Massie, 
*  Seek  each  other's  good.'  If  they  prosper,  so  will  you. 
If  they  suffer,  you  must  suffer  also.  Let  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, especially,  in  both  countries  live  as  a  brotherhood — 
thus  God  will  bless  you  and  make  you  a  blessing. 

"  This  is  but  a  meagre  account  of  a  most  impressive 
address.  On  motion  of  Robert  Sears,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
Rev.  N.  McKay,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Dr.  M.  for  his  instructive  address." 

At  the  close  several  persons  who  had  lived  in  the 
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United  States  and  other  friends  of  i^e  Union  gathered 
around  me,  expressing  their  gratification.  One  gentleman, 
whose  name  or  person  I  did  not  know,  shook  hands  and 
left,  despite  of  my  resistance,  in  my  hand  what  afterwu^ 
I  found  to  he  a  ten-dollar  note.  Some  of  the  quondam 
American  citizens  residing  here  proved  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent and  conversihle.  I  afterwards  drove  with  my  friends 
a  few  miles  up  the  river  bank,  as  far  as  the  islands,  popu- 
larly called  the  Magawagonish ;  having  crossed  by  the  sns- 
p«nsion-bridge,  a  handsome  and  durable  structure,  which 
is  contiguous  to  what  have  been  known  as  The  Bapids.  The 
country  has  been  cultivated,  and  is  fertile.  The  rupture 
made  by  the  river  through  the  mass  of  rock  that  impeded 
its  passage  to  the  sea  has  left  a  great  rugged  chasm,  which 
suggests  some  convulsion  of  nature.  The  cliffs  on  each 
side  are  lofty  and  perpendicular,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  between  them  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  though  only  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  four 
or  five  miles  broad. 

I  returned  to  the  coast  of  Maine  by  the  same  magni- 
ficent steamer  as  I  had  sailed  by  on  my  voyage  eastward, 
and  was  happy  to  meet  on  board  gentlemen  to  whom  I  was 
not  unknown,  and  who  kindly  introduced  themselves  to 
me.  The  coast  was  familiar  to  them,  and  I  gleaned  in- 
formation which  I  valued.  Professor  Porter  and  his  friend, 
as  also  their  agreeable  companions,  added  much  to  my 
passing  pleasures,  and  not  a  little  to  my  happy  memories  of 
transatlantic  intercourse.  We  all  enjoyed  the  adjacent 
island  and  mountain  scenery,  as  we  passed  out  from  Passa- 
ijpiaquoddy  Bay  near  Eastport,  sixty  miles  from  St.  John,  and 
over  the  confiines  of  British  territory.  This  town,  contain- 
ing six  or  seven  thousand  people,  is  buHt  on  Moose  Island, 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  is  bridged  tp  the  mainland  of 
Perry ;  while  more  extended  intercourse  is  maintained  with 
Pembroke,  Lubec,  and  adjoining  British  islands  by  ferries, 
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We  were  shown  where  the  bonndaiy  line  passes  between 
British  and  United  States.  It  may  be  longitudinal  and 
latitadinarian,  but  it  is  an  invisible  continuation  of  ima- 
ginary points,  which  makes  a  veritable  straight  line.  One 
man  may  have  his  farm  on  both  territories,  and  be  neither 
better  nor  worse.  Our  moving  palace  resumed  her  watery 
way,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  her  steward  cast 
his  cable  ashore  at  Portland. 

The  hour  at  which  we  arrived  was  so  unseasonable  for 
family  visitations,  that,  although  I  had  been  invited  to  the 
hospitality  of  Dr.  Dwight,  I  preferred  accompanying  Dr. 
Porter  to  Preble  House,  as  an  open  hospice.  After  a  morn- 
ing's rest,  I  went  out  to  survey  the  city.  It  has  been  much 
and  worthily  praised  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Maine, 
"  handsomely  "  situated,  occupying  a  high  point  of  land, 
and  stretching  along  a  ridge,  which  crowns  a  peninsula,  at 
the  extremity  of  Cusco  Bay.  The  anchorage  in  the  har- 
bour is  protected  on  every  side  by  land,  the  water  is  deep, 
and  communication  with  the  ocean  direct.  The  streets  of 
the  city,  containing  many  good  houses,  are  embellished 
with  shady  trees,  so  proftisely  that  it  is  said  there  are  3000 
trees  within  the  city  bounds.  The  main  street,  bearing  the 
cognomen  Congress,  stretches  along  the  ridge  of  the 
peninsula,  from  end  to  end.  The  City  Hall,  Court  House, 
and  the  Athenaeum  are  institutions  which  contribute  to  the 
ornament  of  the  city,  and  the  Society  of  Natural  History, 
and  the  Portland  Sacred  Music  Society,  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  inhabitants.  I  attended  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens,  when  Vice-president  Hamlin  occupied  the 
chair,  in  the  City  Hall ;  General  P.  0.  Howard,  a  hero  and 
patriot,  and  an  Hon.  Mr.  Davis  from  Washington,  were  the 
chief  speakers  for  the  day,  in  advocacy  of  the  Union.  The 
place  was  well  filled,  with  ladies  as  well  as  all  classes  of 
men.  The  population  of  Portland  was  at  last  census  26,341, 
and  had  increased  5500  in  ten  years.     The  state  seemed  to 
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Tacillate  toward  the  Democratic  party  last  year — ^tliis  year  it 
has  gone  by  alarge  majority  for  the  Republican  Union.  In  my 
rambles  I  met  Dr.  Dwight,  and  arranged  to  have  my  luggage 
conveyed  to  his  dwelling.  His  courtesy  and  his  urbane 
hospitality  were  unceasing,  providing  for  my  enjoyment  by 
every  means  at  his  command.  He  had  notified  that  I  should 
preach  in  his  pulpit  on  Sunday  morning,  and  had  arranged 
that  my  mission  should  be  expounded  in  the  evening.  We 
called  together  on  Dr.  Carruthers,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  the  honoured  successor  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Edward 
Payson.  He  assured  me  he  had  depended  on  me  for  his 
afternoon  service.  It  was  almost  an  Egyptian  task  to 
have  three  discourses  to  deliver  on  one  such  Sunday  as 
were  the  hot  days  of  August ;  but  I  would  rather  labour 
than  disappoint.  I  therefore  undertook  to  fulfil  his  wishes 
as  far  as  I  had  ability.  I  must  leave  a  local  paper  to  re- 
port the  proceedings  of  the  evening : — 

"  Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  the  bearer  of  tte  address  of  4000 
clergymen  of  England  to  their  brethren  in  America,  ex- 
pressive of  their  sympathy  with  the  North  in  its  efforts  to 
suppress  a  causeless  rebellion,  having  for  its  object  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  the  degradation  of  white  labour, 
held  a  meeting  at  Dr.  D wight's  church,  on  Sunday  evening 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  position  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  to  this  country. 

"  The  body  of  the  house  was  well  filled,  and  the  interest 
in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Massie  was  intense  and  unabated, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  notwithstanding  he  occu- 
pied about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  desire  was  universally 
expressed  to  have  the  address  repeated  in  the  City  Hall, 
when  our  citizens  could  more  generally  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  an  intelliJctual  treat. 

"  Dr.  Massie  read  a  select  portion  of  Scripture,  not,  as 
he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  a  sermon,  but  as  the 
foundation  of  the  remarks  he  might  make.  He  spoke  of 
the  wrong  impression  that  had  obtained  in  this  country  in 
relation  to  the  position  of  Great  Britain  on  the  existing  re- 
bellion. He  said  the  aristocracy  of  England,  of  which  the 
London  *  Times '  is  the  organ,  embracing  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  Established  Clmrch,  were  generally  in  sympathy 
with  the  South.  Bnt  the  producing  classes — the  mechanics, 
the  artizans,  the  labourers — ^were  almost  universally  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  North.  The  London  *  Times '  opposed 
Wilberforce  and  those  noble  men  who  laboured  so  ardently 
and  successfully  to  emancipate  the  slayes  of  Jamaica,  and 
other  islands  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  government. 
The  *  Times'  opposed  the  anti-corn  law  league  until  it  became 
BO  popular  that  their  opposition  was  harmless.  It  has  never 
recognized  in  its  columns,  the  Nonconformists,  as  a  power, 
although  they  embrace  more  than  half  the  worshipping 
assemblies  of  England.  It  speaks  for  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  and  cares  for  nothing  except  what  may  suit 
their  taste  and  strike  pleasantly  on  their  ears.  It  does  not 
give  utterance  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  really  have 
a  controlling  power  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment. 
He  spoke  of  the  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  that  had 
been  held  in  different  sections  of  Great  Britain  to  give 
expression  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy  that  everywhere 
existed  for  the  North,  in  this  struggle.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  South  the  feelings 
of  starving  thousands  in  Manchester  and  vicinity,  and  in 
other  sections  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  this  rebellion,  by  endeavouring  to 
make  them  believe  that  the  North  was  the  cause  of  their 
present  misfortune ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the  blockade, 
ordered  by  the  North  to  prevent  cotton  from  coming  to 
England.  But  these  hard-handed  mechanics  raised  their 
bony  fingers  toward  the  heavens  and  declared  they  would 
rather  star\^e  than  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  put  down  slavery  and  elevate 
labour.  After  making  these  preliminary  remarks  and  ex- 
planations, he  read  the  address  of  the  clergymen  of  France 
and  England,  which  expressed  their  warmest  sympathy  in 
our  attempts  to  elevate  labour  and  overthrow  the  vile  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  It  gave  evidence  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  war;  and  whilo 
they  did  not  propose  in  any  objectionable  manner  to  inter- 
fere with  our  movements,  or  to  dictate  to  us  the  course  we 
should  pursue,  they  wished  to  give  us  the  assurance  that 
their  sympathies  were  with  us,  and  their  prayers  for  our 
success  were  constantly  going  up  to  heaven. 
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"  Dr.  Massie  is  a  very  forcible  and  pleasing  speaker, 
with  the  power  of  retaining  the  nndivided  attention  of  his 
audience.  The  gentlemen  whose  agent  he  is  conld  not 
have  selected  a  better  man  for  the  work  assigned  him.  He 
leaves  this  city  for  the  West,  where  we  trust  he  will  be 
kindly  received  and  patiently  listened  to." 

The  editor  of  the  "  British  Standard"  published  the 
following  letter  from  Portland,  which  explains  and  fills  tip 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  imperfect  and  obscure: — 

"  Sir, — The  following  address  has  received  the  signa- 
tnre  of  seventy  ministers  of  this  state,  and  would  have 
received  many  more  but  for  the  unusual  excitement  atten- 
dant on  our  recent  elections,  which  absorbed  the  attention 
both  of  editors  and  readers  of  our  public  papers : — 

**  TO  THE   MINISTERS   OP  GREAT  BRriAIN  ADOPTING  AND  CONCUR- 
RING  IN  THE   ADDRESS   OP  JUNE   3,    1863. 

"  Reverend  and  Beloved  Brethren, — The  *  Address  to 
Ministers  and  Pastors  of  all  Christian  Denominations 
throughout  the  States  of  America,'  adopted  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Religion,  held  in  the 
city  of  Manchester  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1863,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev."  James  "W.  Massie,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
honoured  brethren  deputed  for  this  purpose. 

"  It  gives  us  Ministers  in  the  State  of  Maine  much 
satisfaction  to  know  that  so  many  ministers  and  pastors  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  so  fully  concur  and  sympathize 
with  us  in  judgment  and  feeling  as  to  the  bearing  of  recent 
and  passing  events  on  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and 
the  destiny  of  millions  so  long  held  in  unrighteous  and 
oppressive  bondage.  These  events  have  demanded  and 
received  our  devout  acknowledgments  to  God,  whose 
wonder  working  providence  has  thus  made  the  war  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  thraldom  of  the 
negro,  the  means  of  loosening  his  chains,  and  letting  him 
go  free.  "We  trust  that  legislative  measures  will  soon 
provide  for  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  our 
land. 

"  This,  indeed,  is  not  the  only  desired  and  expected 
issue  of  the  war.  The  integrity  of  the  Union  we  deem 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  our 
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own  liberty,  and  of  the  free  institution  of  the  country.  The 
snecess  of  the  Southern  rebellion  would  not  only  have 
riveted  the  chains  of  the  negro  but  have  led  to  a  fiirther 
disintegration  of  the  Republic,  to  perpetual  civil  wars,  to 
social  anarchy,  and  ultimately  to  a  military  despotism,  in- 
volving our  entire  population  in  a  bondage  as  galling  and 
much  more  extensive  than  that  from  which,  we  trust, 
our  coloured  fellow-citizens  will  soon  be  universally  and 
for  ever  free. 

"  We  earnestly  trust  that  the  peace  now  so  happily 
subsisting  betwixt  our  own  and  other  nations,  will  be  pre- 
served ;  and  that  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  strive,  by  persevering  prayer  and 
mutual  kindnesses,  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  hostility,  and 
avert  the  calamities  of  war.  As  stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God,  let  us  be  feithful  to  our  trust.  Let  us  exem- 
plify and  encourage  the  amenities  of  international  good- 
will. Let  us  follow  after  the  things  that  make  for  peace, 
and  whilst  faithfully  fulfilling  every  civil  obligation  to 
rulers  and  to  fellow-citizens  in  our  respective  countries, 
let  us  remember  that  by  claims  and  ties,  higher,  holier,  and 
more  enduring,  '  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
we  are  brethren.' " 

"  This  document,  you  will  observe  by  the  accompanying 
notice,  was  to  have  been  put  into  Dr.  Massie's  hands  before 
his  departure.  My  temporary  absence  from  home  pre- 
vouted  this ;  and  now  as  the  original  which  is  now  before 
me  has  been,  whilst  lying  for  signatures  in  the  book- 
seller's store,  seriously  mutilated,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
by  some  unknown  hand,  it  seems  as  well  to  retain  it,  and 
to  send  you  the  above  copy  with  the  statement  that  the 
document  bears  the  signature  of  threescore  and  ten  minis- 
ters, *  all  honourable  men,*  and  all  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom.  The  visit  of  our  mutual  friend,  Dr. 
Massie,  has  been  of  great  service.  His  hearty  addresses 
have  everywhere  ingratiated  him  with  the  American 
people,  and  have  done  much  to  disabuse  certain  classes  of 
our  citizens  of  impressions  not  altogether  unnatural,  and 
yet  not  authorized  by  the  actual  feelings  of  the  English 
people.  Your  excellent  representative  has,  I  believe,  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  reception ;  and  has  carried  home 
^th  him  such  information  and  such  views  as  may  serve, 
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by  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Peace,  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  international  concord,  and  prevent  at  any  fntnre 
period  a  rupture  which  would  convulse  the  world." 

I  remember  the  intercourse  of  Dr.  Dwight  and  his 
excellent  wife  with  much  satisfaction,  and  regard  as  a  high 
honour  given  by  my  mission,  to  have  thus  formed  a  do* 
mestic  link  with  the  honoured  ancestry  of  this  family. 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Timothy  Dwight  were  New  Eng- 
land apostles,  and  my  host  was  a  son  of  the  latter  in  the 
line  of  succession,  and  a  right  worthy  representative  of  the 
mighty  dead.  His  wife  inherited  from  her  Pennsylvanian 
ancestry  associations  which  intimately  connected  her  with 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  May  the  line  of  evangelical 
sanctiiy  never  be  interrupted  in  their  lineal  descendants, 
and  instead  of  the  fathers,  may  the  children  continue  to 
add  honour  to  the  name  they  bear.  There  were  ministers 
in  Portland  whom  I  did  not  meet  in  their  fatherland,  some 
of  them  I  had  seen  in  England. 

I  left  Maine  for  Massachusetts,,  where  I  had  still  one 
service  to  perform  as  part  of  my  mission.  To  gratify 
friends  I  tarried  a  night  at  Lawrance,  and  proceeded  again 
to  Boston,  and  there  became  the  guest  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Haskell,  and  through  him  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Stuart, 
originally  from  Britain,  but  now  probably  the  largest  ship- 
builder  in  America.  East  Boston,  where  I  sojourned  on 
"  Noddles  Island,"  is  connected  with  Old  Boston  by  two 
ferries.  The  Cunard  steamers  have  their  own  wharf  here, 
1000  feet  long.  The  shipwrights  and  mechanics  are  a 
power  in  the  place.  I  found  my  old  tormentors,  the  mos« 
qui  toes,  in  great  force  here,  from  the  water.  The  meeting 
was  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple.  This  is  a  building 
appropriated  to  public  meetings  and  lectures.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  its  name  is  traced  to  the  three  elevations  ap- 
proaching to  the  height  of  hills,  130  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;    and  the  earlier  inhabitants  used  to  call  the 
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district  Trimountaiii,  contracted  to  Treniont,  The  Indian 
word  for  the  place  was  Shawmut,  "  living  fonntain,"  and 
perhaps  fountains  of  good  have  flowed  forth  in  this  temple. 
The  bnilding  is  capacious,  I  should  suppose  about  the  size 
of  Exeter  Hall.  It  was  not  filled  on  the  evening  I  was 
engaged  there.  This  was  ascribed  to  some  other  public 
attraction  in  the  vicinity.  But  there  was  an  assembly 
which  would  have  crowded  any  ordinary  church.  It  was 
my  lot  to  deliver  again  what  I  had  already  before  sub- 
mitted to  a  Boston  audience,  a  great  trial  to  ,me,  but  this 
was  compensated  by  the  admirable  response. 

MEETING  AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE. 

A  meeting  of  several  hundred  people  was  held  last 
evening  at  Tremont  Temple,  to  listen  to  the  final  address  of 
Rev.  James  Massie,  D.D.,  of  London,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Christian  ministers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Christian 
public  of  the  United  States.  Charles  Stoddard  of  this  city 
presided.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Childs,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  wa^ 
then  introduced,  and  spoke  for  over  an  hoiu'  upon  the  same 
theme  as  he  did  a  fortnight  ago,  his  remarks  being  mainly 
confined  to  an  expression  of  sympathy  of  his  constituente 
with  the  loyal  states  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Government  and  remove  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  to  promote  right  views,  to  avert  the  dangers  of  foreign 
intervention  and  war.  He  concluded  by  reading  the  ad- 
dress of  those  whom  he  represented.  Rev.  E.  O.  Haven, 
D.D.,  of  this  city,  late  editor  of  "  Zion's  Herald,"  read  a 
reply  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  at  the  pre\dous 
meeting  representing  the  Christian  public  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  to  acknowledge  the  expressions  of  sympathy  ten- 
dered by  the  English  clergymen,  and  stating  the  facts 
pertaining  to  our  present  struggle.  The  meeting  adopted 
the  address  unanimously,  and  adjourned  about  half-past 
xxine  o'clock. 

BESPONSB   TO   THE   MINISTERS   OF  THE   GOSPEL   IK   ENGLAND. 

To  the  Beverend  Ministers  of  the  Ooapel,  and  all  who  love 
OUT  Jjovd  Jesia  Chritt  in  Great  Britain : — The  Christian  pub- 
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lie  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  have  received  with 
grateful  pleasure  the  salutation  and  eloquent  expressions  of 
sympathy  tendered  to  them  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Massie, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rylance,  M.A.,  accredited 
representatives  of  a  large  number  of  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  Great  Britain, 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
desire  to  return  to  you  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  and 
deem  it  also  a  fitting  occasion  to  present  to  you  some 
reasons  that  have  impelled  us  to  give  our  united  support 
and  prayers  to  our  Government  in  its  present  protwiicted 
struggle  to  maintain,  not  only  its  own  honour  and  exist- 
ence, but,  as  we  believe,  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  God. 
The  issue  of  this  struggle  will  affect  not  only  America,  but 
the  whole  Christian  world.  If  our  nation  is  politically 
right,  it  is  also  morally  right,  and  justly  claims  the  prayers 
and  the  approval  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Christians  in  America  do  not  ask  for  sympathy  to  strengthen 
their  own  convictions  of  duty,  but  they  do  ask  that  Chris- 
tians everywhere  should  acknowledge  the  Divine  truth  that 
a  rightful  and  righteous  government  is  an  ordinance  of 
God,  and  that  an  effort  to  establish  or  perpetaate  human 
slavery  by  rebellion,  and  fraud,  and  violence  shall  meet  de- 
cisive and  universal  condemnation.  Permit  us,  therefore, 
to  state  the  following  facts : — 

Supremacy  of  the  U,  S.  Oovemment. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is,  and  from  the 
beginning  has  always  been,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
entire  and  one  nation,  denominated  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  supreme  law  of  this  nation,  a  power  ordained 
of  God,  rebellion  against  which  is  resistance  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  All  our  officers.  National  and  State,  are 
sworn,  and  all  our  citizens  are  bound  to  sustain  it.  It  is  to 
us  all  that  the  Magna  Charta,  Sovereign,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons can  be  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

No  Heal  Wrongs  to  Complain  of. 

This  supreme  authority  of  their  and  our  common 
nation  has  been  repudiated  and  attacked,  not  by  an 
oppressed  people,  but  by  an  oppressing  caste  of  slave-' 
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holders,  confined  to  a  portion  of  onr  territory,  and 
embracing  only  a  portion  of  that  class  who  have  not  been 
able  to  show  that  they  had  been  or  could  be  wronged  by 
the  Government,  prominent  men  among  whom  have  con- 
fessed that  they  had  no  wrongs  of  which  to  complain,  but 
that  they  desired  to  establish  a  rival  system  of  Government, 
under  which  human  slavery  should  be  protected  and  ren- 
dered perpetual.  The  pretext  that  they  had  a  right  to 
rebel  because  the  President,  constitutionally  chosen,  was 
displeasing  to  them,  is  absurd,  and  the  charge  of  unfairness 
to  their  interests  in  the  imposition  of  tariffs  is  false. 

Secret  Plotting  and  False  Statements  of  tlie  Rebels, 

In  attempting  to  accomplish  their  bad  design,  the 
leaders  of  this  rebellion  have  for  a  long  time  plotted  in 
secret,  while  holding  offices  under  the  very  Government, 
which  they  combined  to  overthrow,  and,  while  solemnly 
bound  by  oft  repeated  oaths  to  sustain  that  Government ; 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  confidence  and  leniency 
of  the  nation,  to  possess  themselves,  by  stealth  and  vio- 
lence, of  large  portions  of  the  public  property  and  the 
means  of  public  defence ;  they  have  suppressed  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  in  the  portions  of  the  territory  which 
they  could  control;  they  have  overawed,  or  expelled,  or 
imprisoned,  or  murdered,  or  forced  into  their  own  armies 
many  thousands  of  the  people ;  they  have  deluded  the 
ignorant  masses  in  the  rebellious  sections  of  the  country, 
by  false  statements,  and  have  succeeded  for  a  time  in  pro- 
ducing an  appearance  of  unanimity  in  their  opposition  to 
the  National  Government,  which  subsequent  developments 
in  large  portions  of  the  rebellious  states  have  proved  to  be 
spurious  and  false ;  they  have  sent  out  emissaries  to  other 
nations,  who,  by  untrue  complaints  of  oppression,  and  by 
the  use  of  large  sounding  words  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  extravagant  promises  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  national  alliances,  and  a  pretence  to  aristocratic 
greatness,  and  worth,  which  has  no  foundation  to  rest 
upon,  have  appealed  to  the  sympathy,  the  ambition,  and 
the  cupidity  of  foreign  governments  and  peoples ;  they  have 
even  pretended  to  invoke  the  sympathy  of  Christians  upon 
their  designs;  they  have  resisted  the  courts  and  magis- 
tracies of  their  own  nation,  and  are  therefore  alone  respon- 
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Bible  before  God  and  the  world  for  the  destruction  of 
property  at  home,  and  the  pain,  and  bloodshed,  and  deaths 
that  have  marked  our  great  civil  war,  as  well  as  for  the 
disturbance  of  industry  and  the  sufferings  that  have  been 
occasioned  by  it  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

No  sanction  for  the  Behellion  in  any  of  the  devolutions 

of  History, 

For  their  course  they  find  no  sanction  in  any  of  the 
great  revolutions  among  civilized  nations  which  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  best  expounders  of  civil  and 
moral  law.  The  revolution  to  which  our  nation  owes  its 
independent  origin  was  not  undertaken  for  the  support  of 
slavery,  nor  any  other  confessedly  bad  institution,  nor  even 
primarily  for  territoral  independence,  but  for  the  right, 
then  denied,  since  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  all  her  colo- 
nies, of  some  kind  of  representation  in  the  bodies  which 
had  power  to  impose  taxation;  it  was  also  a  struggle  to 
maintain  time-honoured  privileges  which  had  existed  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  these  lands,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  denied.  As  well  might  some  disafiected  counties  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  now  throw  o£F  the  authority 
of  Sovereign  or  Parliament,  call  in  a  usurper  to  reign,  and 
appeal  to  the  example  of  William  the  Conqueror  for  a 
sanction,  as  these  rebels  against  a  just  and  impartial  Govern- 
ment appeal  for  precedent  to  the  story  of  this  nation's 
birth. 

The  experiment  of  a  voluntary  confederacy  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignties  was  once  tried,  in  a  transitional 
period  of  our  nation's  history,  and  led  the  people  to  adopt 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  become  a  consolidated  power. 
To  appeal  to  the  hour  of  weakness  in  our  history  that  pre- 
ceded the  perfection  of  its  Government,  for  an  example,  is 
as  wild  as  it  would  be  for  a  horde  of  robbers  or  malcontents 
in  England  to  seek  to  escape  from  the  Government  and  set 
up  a  rival  kingdom,  appealing  to  the  time  when  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  independent  sovereignties,  or  to 
the  time  when  England  itself  was  a  Heptarchy. 

The  Ca^e  Summed  up, 

No,  brethren  and  finends — ^reason  and  right,  law  and 
God  require  us  to   defend  our  national  integrity.     One 
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nation,  peace  will  soon  return  to  this  country,  and  bind  its 
parts  together  in  fraternal  concord.  The  horrors  of  civil 
war  will  soon  be  forgotten,  when  its  primal  cause,  human 
slavery,  is  completely  removed.  Were  it  possible  perma- 
nently to  "divide  this  nation,  frequent  wars  must  result 
between  its  parts,  other  nations  would  inevitably  be  in- 
volved in  these  struggles,  the  commerce  and  peace  of  the 
world  would  be  imperilled  and  diminished,  the  great  mis- 
sionary movements  of  Christian  churches  in  this  land,  and, 
perhaps,  in  Europe,  would  be  interrupted,  and  our  common 
Christianity  would  be  disgraced.  The  fearful  war  which 
bas  arisen  from  this  rebellion  has  been  carried  on,  on  our 
part,  in  a  patriotic  and  even  Christian  spirit,  according  to 
the  best  usages  of  civilized  nations ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
world  has  never  seen  an  army  in  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  impelled  solely  by  a 
regard  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  God,  as  are  found 
ia  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Wliat  tlie  War  lias  accovvplislied. 

By  divine  Providence  our  Government  has  been  led, 
in  its  eflforts  to  suppress  this  rebellion,  to  attack  and 
weaken  the  evils  of  slavery  much  more  rapidly  than 
could  have  been  constitutionally  accomplished  in  a  time  of 
peace«  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  common  territories 
and  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  embracing  Washington, 
the  capital  of  the  nation ;  the  execution  of  a  person  con- 
victed of  being  engaged  in  importing  slaves  from  Africa, 
and  the  entering  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  more 
effectually  to  suppress  this  trade ;  the  recognition  of  Liberia 
and  Hayti  as  nations ;  the  immediate  freedom  of  all  the 
slaves  of  rebels  that  come  within  the  lines  of  our  armies ; 
the  forbidding  of  our  officers  to  return  any  fugitive  slave  to 
bondage ;  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  the  President, 
by  which  about  three  of  the  four  millions  of  slaves  in  this 
nation  were  pronounced  free,  large  portions  of  whom  are 
now  actually  enjoying  freedom ;  the  prospective  and  certain 
abolishment  of  slavery  in  the  two  entire  states,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri ;  the  urgent  request  of  the  President  to 
the  other  border  and  loyal  states  not  affected  by  the  Pro- 
clamation, to  rid  themselves  of  this  barbarous  institution, 
and  the  earnest  and  open  discussion  of  this  proposition  by 
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ihe  people  of  those  states ;  the  employment  of  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  as  free  labourers  by  their  former  masters  and 
others,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  and  elsewhere, 
under  the  supervision  and  protection  of  our  Government ; 
the  earnest  desire  of  loyal  citizens  in  the  rebel  states,  that 
when  their  respective  states  repudiate  the  rebellion,  it  may 
be  as  free  states ;  and  the  means  of  education  and  religious 
improvement  furnished  to  the  emancipated  slaves  by  volun- 
tary Christian  Associations  from  the  loyal  states,  approved 
and  aided  by  the  Government;  all  show  the  genuine 
purpose  of  the  Government  to  destroy  slavery,  and  should 
awaken  gratitude  among  all  who  oppose  that  relic  of  bar- 
barism, and  approve  the  Golden  Bule. 

Our  Uecent  Successes. 

Moreover  the  success  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and 
Great  Arbiter  of  human  events  has  given,  and  appears  to 
promise  to  give  to  our  arms,  should  awaken  the  most 
ardent  praise.  The  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hud- 
son, with  all  their  military  force  and  arms,  thus  opening 
the  Mississippi  river  to  commerce,  and  promising  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  in  several  states ;  the  retreat  of  the 
strongest  rebel  army  from  Pennsylvania  after  a  decided  de- 
feat at  Gettysburg ;  the  flight  of  the  army  under  General 
Bragg  in  Tennessee ;  the  defeat  of  General  Price  in 
Missouri ;  the  discomfiture  of  General  Johnston ;  the  cap- 
ture of  General  Morgan  and  his  large  band  of  marauders  on 
free  soil ;  the  investment  of  Charleston  and  Mobile ;  the 
evident  disheartening  of  the  rebels,  and  the  brightening 
prospect  of  success  to  the  armies  of  the  nation,  together 
with  the  general  recognition  by  the  people  of  all  these  suc- 
cesses as  the  result  of  the  Divine  blessing,  ought  to  unite 
the  hearts  of  all  philanthropists  and  Christians  together  in 
devout  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God. 

Injustice  from  Great  Britain, 

Since  these  things  are  so  the  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment and  of  peace  must  regret  that  the  representatives  of 
American  rebels,  who  have  no  national  organization  re- 
cognized at  home  or  abroad,  and  no  accredited  ambas- 
sadors, have  received  so  much  attention,  and  been  allowed 
to  exert   so  much  influence  among   the  people  of  Great 
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Britain  and  France.  They  mnst  regret  that  by  a  perver- 
sion of  commercial  freedom  our  enemies  have  been  sup- 
plied with  munitions  of  war,  and  that  even  armed  ships 
have  been  launched  from  the  docks  and  sailed  from  the 
port  of  England ;  and  manned  by  British  seamen,  without 
visiting  the  ports  of  any  other  nation,  but  under  the  unre- 
cognized flag  which  the  rebels  have  chosen,  have  preyed 
upon  our  commerce,  plundering  our  property,  and  destroy- 
ing our  ships.  If  these  things  loudly  call  for  complaint,  be 
it  ours,  as  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  now  and  ever  to 
discourage  warfare,  and  to  exert  all  our  powers  to  bring 
about  such  a  common  apprehension  of  the  truth,  and  such 
a  general  respect  for  authority,  and  such  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  coming  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  as  shall  leap 
over  national  lines,  bind  our  hearts  in  union,  and  preserve 
our  respective  countries  from  unholy  strife. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  your  fraternal  sympathy,  and 
especially  for  the  expression  of  your  abhorrence  of  slavery  ; 
and,  praying  that  your  country  may  never  be  called  upon 
to  suffer  the  ravages  of  civil  war,  but  that  whatever  changes 
may  be  needed  in  your  or  our  national  institutions,  may  be 
brought  about  gradually  and  harmoniously,  under  the 
benign  influences  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  choicest 
blessings  of  heaven  may  rest  upon  you  and  the  churches 
and  people  that  you  represent,  we  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  friends  and  co-labourers  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Edward  N.  Kirk,  Edward  S.  Rand,  Joseph  W.  Parker, 
Erastus  0.  Haven,  Israel  P.  "Warren,  Joseph  S. 
Ropes,  Jacob  Sleeper,  Thomas  N.  Haskell,  Charles 
Stoddard,  Committee. 

I  could  not  leave  the  locality  till  I  had  climbed  Bunker 
Hill,  and  surveyed  from  it  the  shores  of  Charleston ;  both 
historically  associated  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Boston  is  a  city  of  bridges  and  cause- 
ways, rivers,  canals,  bays,  and  dams,  and  shows  the  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens  in  its  facilities  for  intercourse.  One 
bridge  is  1503,  a  second  1550,  a  third  1820,  two  others  each 
exceeds  2750  feet,  besides  minor  bridges  of  503  and  1390 
feet ;  two  causeways  measure,  one  3432  feet,  and  the  other 
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a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Other  bridges  connect  roads 
t^hich  nnite  the  city,  called  in  geographical  tmth  "a 
mountain  city  in  the  sea,''  with  the  main  land  as  closely  as 
if  it  were  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  Cars  pass  from 
Tremont  Street  to  Bunker  Street  for  five  cents,  and  though 
the  monument  rises  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  ascends 
nearly  three  hundred  steps  to  its  flag  staff,  to  one  who 
wishes  to  survey  the  locality  and  ponder  its  historical  asso* 
ciations,  the  journey  will  not  be  an  obstacle.  A  mag- 
nificent view  of  land,  water,  and  goodly  structures  is 
obtained.  Below  the  base  of  the  monument,  on  the  hill 
side,  in  walks  and  banks,  the  form  of  the  original  tem- 
porary fortress  is  retained,  and  the  position  occupied  by 
the  citizen  soldiers,  here  defending  the  liberties  they  had 
asserted,  is  traced.  There  is  a  monumental  stone  which 
marks  where  Warren  fell.  From  this  lofty  point  the  waters 
of  Charleston  harbour,  where  the  Bostonians  cast  the  tea 
chests  into  the  flood  rather  than  pay  an  ofiensivo  tax  im- 
posed by  the  Government  of  George  the  Third  is  seen ;  and 
the  sails  and  flags  of  vessels  now  floating  on  the  same 
waters,  prove  how  liberty  lives  when  asserted  against  the 
usurpations  of  despotism  or  misgovemment.  A  blundering 
parallel  has  been  drawn  between  the  men  of  the  American 
revolution  and  the  rebels  of  Secession.  They  are  as  unlike 
as  contraries.  The  men  in  1774  had  neither  representative 
nor  voice  in  the  taxation  imposed ;  the  men  associated  as  a 
Confederacy  at  Richmond  were  their  own  representatives 
and  the  rulers  of  others  as  fit  to  rule  themselves ;  when 
they  seceded  to  enforce  taxation  with  the  whip,  and  ex- 
action of  labour  without  reward  from  millions  of  their 
fellow-men ;  and  they  are  still  fighting  for  liberty  to 
oppress. 

I  started  from  Boston  by  rail  for  Saratoga,  Wednesday 
the  19th  of  August.  Greatly  to  my  comfort,  by  the  way, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  travelled  by  the  same  train,  and  kept 
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me  company  till  we  arrived  at  our  hotel.  The  coTiiitiy  was 
known  to  him,  while  the  route  was  new  to  me.  The  road 
we  travelled  led  us  through  a  great  part  of  Massachusetts, 
over  a  section  of  New  Hampshire,  through  Vermont,  by 
the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  not  half  a  mile  wide  here, 
and  into  the  State  of  New  York  ;  crossing  the  Connecticut 
river,  the  Otter  Creek,  and  other  meandering  streamlets,  we 
reached  the  magnificent  Hudson  flowing  down  in  beauty 
and  grandeur.  I  was  indebted  to  the  unceasing  courtesy 
of  my  fellow-traveller  for  local  information,  as  we  passed  . 
Groton,  Fitchburg,  Bellows  Falls,  Rutland,  and  "Whitehall. 
Fitchburg  is  fifty  miles  from  Boston,  and  gives  name  to  the 
railway  route  we  preferred,  as  this  woxdd  take  us  toward* 
New  Hampshire,  a  state  which  contains  some  of  the 
grandest  hill,  valley,  and  lake  scenery  of  New  England. 
The  white  mountains  lay  to  our  rear,  and  we  looked 
towards  the  green  mountains  of  the  sister  state.  The 
valley  and  river  of  Winooski  wend  toward  Montpelier,  till 
the  Lake  Champlain  receives  the  tributary  stream.  The 
Otter  Creek  passes  by  Rutland,  and  is  picturesque  in  its 
whole  course,  till  about  seven  miles  from  Lake  Chaplain, 
the  brook,  500  feet  wide,  is  divided  by  an  island,  on  either 
side  of  which  there  is  a  fall  of  30  or  40  feet;  this  and 
other  cascades  give  attraction  to  the  scenery.  There  are 
peaks  and  perpendijcular  ledges,  which  diversify  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  Killington,  Mount  Jtvl,  Mount  Pico,  and 
Castleton  ridge  intervene  between  Rutland  and  Champlain, 
The  country  is  hilly  in  all  the  way  through  the  State  of 
Vermont ;  so  that  her  inhabitants  are  designated  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  At  Whitehall  we  were  detained  till  the 
passengers,  via  Champlain,  from  Canada  reached  the  cen- 
tral station.  The  accession  was  in  numbers  suflBcient  to 
prove  that  the  intercourse  is  frequent  and  numerous.  We 
waited  for  them  more  than  an  hour.  Ticonderago  Fort 
was  near,  though  I  did  not  turn  aside  to  recall  the  historical 
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events,  where  in  1775  Colonel  Allen  surprised  the  nnsns- 
pecting  garrison;  haying  at  the  head  of  a  Yermont 
regiment  penetrated  within  the  walls,  and  at  the  bedside  of 
the  commandant,  whom  he  awoke,  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  fort.  **  In  whose  name  and  to  whom  ?"  exclaimed 
the  startled  sleeper  ;  *'  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah 
and  the  continental  Congress,"  replied  the  snccessfiil 
aggressor.  The  valley  regions  through  which  we  passed 
have  their  memories  peopled  by  French,  Indian,  and  revo- 
lutionary scenes  and  incidents.  Here  are  the  battle 
grounds  of  Bemis  Heights,  Stillwater,  and  Saratoga,  lead^ 
ing  to  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army.  The  Mohawk 
river  and  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and  the  Cohoes 
Falls  and  the  Ballston  Springs  divide  the  traveller's 
thoughts  as  ho  draws  towards  the  metropolitan  springs  of 
all  America. 

At  Saratoga  are  four  immense  hotels,  the  United  States, 
the  Union  Hall,  Congress  Hall,  and  the  Clarendon,  each,  to 
look  at,  large  enough  to  garrison  a  brigade.  Yet  are  there 
many  other  smaller  establishments,  and  almost  every  pri- 
vate house  used  as  auxiliaries,  and  accommodating  the 
surplus  visitors  with  beds,  under  standing  arrangements 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  hotels.  The  whole  is 
a  maelstrom  of  pleasure. 

The  refreshment  which  all  must  find  is  uwesi,  the 
repose  of  excitement,  the  reaction  of  universal  commotion 
and  variety.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  at  home  in  a 
caravanserai  and  seeking  the  reinvigoration  of  their  system 
by  tumblers  of  mineral  waters,  and  such  a  whirl  of  inter- 
course, are  a  phenomenon.  The  Congress  Spring  is  said  to 
contain  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
soda,  iodine  of  sodium,  bromide  of  potassium,  silica,  and 
alumina  mingled  with  carbonic  acid  and  atmospheric  air. 
Besides  this  conglomerate,  which  is  even  bottled  and  sent 
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all  over  the  world,  are  other  springs  called  the  Empire,  the 
Golambian,  the  High  Rock,  the  Iodine,  the  Pavilion,  and 
Patnams.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  described  by 
*'  Appleton's  Ghiide"  in  few  words — "  The  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  of  the  daily  Saratoga  programme  is  to  drink  and 
to  dance ;  the  one  in  the  earliest  possible  morning,  and  the 
other  at  the  latest  conceivable  night."  This  pithy  libel 
may  be  a  great  truth  with  some  ;  but  it  is  a  calumny  upon 
many  others,  as  I  can  testify ;  and  as  I  remember  the  Rev- 
T.  L.  Cuyler  very  graphically  represented  in  the  columns 
of  the  "  Independent,*'  I  will  borrow  his  sparkling  eulogy 
written  under  the  effervescing  influence  of  "  High  Rock." 

"  Saratoga  is  to  us  a  pool  of  Bethesda.  When  a  year 
of  labour,  pulpit  and  pastoral,  has  worn  the  machinery  until 
study  becomes  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  until  the  lazy  liver 
and  the  clogged  digestion  make  the  mind's  chariot- wheels 
drive  heavily,  then  we  always  hasten  to  join  the  *  crowd  of 
impotent  folk*  who  here  wait  beside  those  waters  that  need 
no  angel  to  trouble  them.  An  eminent  lawyer  has  told  us 
that  aSber  a  twelve-month  of  exhausting  toil,  it  only  requires 
forty-eight  hours  of  Saratoga  to  make  a  new  man  of  him. 

"  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  deal  of  frivolity  and  folly  here ; 
but  it  is  a  sober  place,  too,  to  the  sober-minded.  And  here 
in  this  quiet,  sensible,  well-ordered  Columbian  hotel — ^where 
no  frolics  of  fashion  are  enacted,  and  no  mint-juleps  are 
compounded — where  God  is  honoured  every  day  by  a  large 
family  gathering  for  worship — we  have  got  as  much  bodily 
refitting  in  three  days  as  Brother  Beecher  did  after  ten  days 
of  purgatorial  purgations  on  an  ocean  steamer. 

"  Saratoga  becomes  more  beautiful  every  year.  This 
year  a  new  spring  has  been  added  to  its  attractions.  Con- 
gress Spring  for  a  long  time  had  a  monopoly  of  the  cathar- 
tic waters.  This  is  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  health-fountains  in  this  valley. 

"  None  but  a  foolish  or  verdant  man  will  touch  one  of 
the  tonic  springs  (like  the  *  Columbian*)  before  breakfast, 
or  one  of  the  cathartic  springs  after  breakfasts  The  cool 
morning  walk  is  half  the  battle.  To  us  an  hour  in  the 
Congress  Park,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  is  a  luxury 
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beyond  words.  At  tliat  hour  the  fonntam  is  mainly  in 
possession  of  the  sensible  folk ;  for  the  herd  of  pleasure 
seekers  who  have  over  danced  themselves  the  night  before, 
have  not  yet  quitted  their  pillows.  After  a  brimming  tumbler 
handed  up  by  the  dipping  boy,  then  for  a  brisk  walk  through 
the  park.  At  this  early  dewy  hour  the  grass  is  sown  with 
diamonds.  A  swath  of  new-mown  hay  fills  the  air  with 
fragrance.  A  colony  of  squirrels,  ignorant  of  guns  and 
arrows,  frolic  before  you  in  the  paths ;  and  my  little  girl 
counted  forty  robins  in  one  circuit  of  the  grounds.  The 
grass  has  the  black  green  of  the  English  parks ;  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  ravine  the  shadows  of  the  departing  night  seem 
still  to  be  lingering  under  the  deep  screen  of  pines  and 
hemlocks.  An  hour  of  intermingled  drinking  in  of  scenery 
and  Congress  water,  fits  one  for  a  hearty  breakfast  and  a 
day  of  rational  enjoyment.  During  the  fashionable  season 
a  band  is  stationed  near  the  spring,  and  then  we  drink  to 
music,  and  a  third  sense  finds  sweet  satisfaction. 

"Delightful  have  been  the  hours  passed  among  the 
great,  the  good,  and  the  beautifal  in  these  cool  grounds, 
for  fifteen  summers  past.  Nothing  takes  the  tire  out  of  mind 
and  body  like  it ;  no  expenditure  *  pays  better*  than  the 
dozen  or  two  of  dollars  spent  in  a  week  of  sojourn  in  this 
pine  air,  aud  among  the  sparkling  waters  that  *  spring  from 
these  valleys,  and  run  among  the  hills.'  As  yet  but  few 
clergymen  have  sought  recreation  here  this  season." 

I  drank  two  or  three  tumblers  of  these  wonderftil  vital- 
izing waters;  but  I  suppose  I  was  one  of  Mr.  Cuyler's 
verdant  visitors,  as  I  had  to  pay  somewhat  sensibly  in  the 
consequences.  But  I  went  not  there  either  to  meet  Miss 
Flora  McFlimsey,  or  the  mineral  virtues  of  Saratoga.  I 
was  a  month  later  than  the  date  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  C,  and 
expected  to  meet  a  goodly  company  of  clergymen  from  all 
parts.  I  was  not  disappointed.  The  Presbyterian  minister 
to  whom  I  had  been  advised  to  write,  was  from  home,  and 
a  stranger  occupied  his  pulpit.  He  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere. My  friend  Dr.  B.,  however,  was  indefatigable  in 
helping  me  to  personal  intercourse  with  gentlemen  who 
knew  the  place,  and  could  exercise  some  influence.     Ho 
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had  indeed  no  desire  to  be  classed  among  the  Abolitionists ; 
for  of  them  he  had  a  peculiar  dread ;  yet  as  a  generous  and 
courteous  Mend  to  a  British  stranger  he  exerted  himself  in 
all  ways  to  minister  to  my  personal  comfort.  There  was  a 
morning  prayer-meeting  conducted  by  a  union  of  minis- 
ters, and  to  the  president  of  the  morning  I  was  introduced, 
who  kindly  asked  me  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
thus  made  me  known  to  those  present. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  combine  my  mission  with 
the  service  of  the  following  morning.  Notice  was  given 
firom  the  pulpit  and  in  the  evening  papers  of  Saratoga. 
The  church  was  well  filled,  and  the  audience  was  repre- 
sentative of  other  towns  and  the  higher  classes.  G^erals, 
judges,  governors,  and  senators  mingled  with  reverend 
doctors  and  emiuent  lawyers,^  merchants,  and  medical  prac- 
titioners, with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  other  ladies 
whose  husbands  were  in  the  field  of  battle.  Mrs.  General 
Banks,  both  before  and  afber  my  lecture,  evinced  her  interest 
in  my  mission,  as  did  other  ladies  in  her  circle.  At  the 
close  of  my  address  Qeneral  Williams  of  Norwich  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  a  business  meeting  was  constituted.  Mo- 
tions and  lively  discussion  followed,  and  the  following 
report  appeared  in  the  "  New  York  Evangelist :" 

"  ENGLAND  AND  EEV.  DR.  MASSIE. 

"  Several  weeks  since,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  the  messen- 
ger of  the  English  Dissenting  churches  to  this  country, 
addressed  a  large  audience  at  Saratoga,  in  the  Baptist 
church,  General  Wilhams,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  pre- 
siding. Afber  alluding  to  the  early  historic  relations  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies — ^to  the  character  of 
thePuritans — the  Old  World  and  the  New — to  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Nonconformists — the  large  and  influential 
bodies  of  dissenting  Christians  of  various  names  in  England, 
he  came  directly  to  the  more  important  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  siuce  the  war  began.  He 
spoke  of  the  earnest  and  Mendly  feelings  which  exist  among 
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immense  nnmbers  of  intelligent  and  impartia]  men  in  Eng- 
land towards  tbc  Northern  etaiiea  of  America.  He  traced 
the  origin  and  rise  of  the  Union  and  Emancipation  Society 
of  England,  and  its  kindred  societies,  both  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  efforts  and  the  influeaco  which  they  had 
eiertad  to  enlighten  public  opinion  in  that  countty,  iUI 
resulting  in  tbe  united  request  ta  send  a  special  messenger 
to  the  United  States  with  a  memoriiiJ  and  address  to  the 
ministers,  uid  pastors,  and  churches  in  the  United  States. 
He  condemned  in  emphatic  language  all  the  sympathizers 
with  secession,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

"  He  woe  listened  to  with  fixed  attention  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Ho  was  frequently  cheered,  and  his  address, 
with  all  the  interesting  facts  and  statemente,  seemed  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  approbation  of  all  present. 

'""At  the  close  of  Dr.  Massie's  address,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Welsh,  of  Albany,  rose,  and  after  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  mnch  that  had  been  said,  made  the  peiiincnt  inqniiy 
why  England  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  fitting  out  of  iron- 
clads to  prey  upon  American  commerce?  A  very  spirited 
debate  arose,  and  was  continued  for  some  time  by  a  namber 
of  geutlemeD.  Dr.  Massie  explained  that  ho  was  not  tliere 
to  defend  the  English  Government,  bnt  to  deliver  his  niea- 
Bage  of  peace  from  the  Chnrches  of  Englaad.  /The  diaona- 
sion  for  the  day  terminated  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Hev.  Dr.  Bndington,  of  Brooklyn, 
was  chairman,  who,  on  the  following  day,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions : 

"  The  Christian  ministers  and  laymen  met  at  Saratoga 
Springs  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  belonging 
to  different  portions  of  the  Chnrch,  who  have  listened  to 
the  address  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Massie  in  presenting  tlie  letter 
of  the  French  Protestant  clergymen  to  their  brethren  in 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  civil  war  in  this  land,  as  also 
the  letter  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Great  Britwn  to 
the  ministers  of  all  evrtngelical  denominations  in  the  United 
States,  unite  in  the  fallowing  resolutions  in  response  to 
these  addresses : 

"JiesolveJ,  That  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  Chria- 
tian  and  fraternal  sentiments  witli  which  French  and  BritiBh 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
us  in  this  time  of  onr  national  trial  and  agony,  and  we 
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1  espreasion  of  that 
one  the  children  of 


receive  it,  with  gratitude  to  God,  a 
unity  of  spirit  which  binds  togetke 
God  in  all  landa. 

"Reiolved,  Thai  the  moral  support  of  European  Chris- 
tians is  encooraging  aod   gi'atefiil   to   as,  becanae  while 
striving  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Government  and  the 
integrity  of  our  territory,  we  feel  that  we  are  contending 
for  just  government  against  revolotionary  violence,  and  for 
republican  institutions  againat  an  usurping  oligarchy,  and    m 
are  therefore  entitiDd  to  the  sympathy  of  the  loyal  under  ■ 
all  forma  of  government,  especifdly  to  the  co-operation  of  I 
&11  the  lovera  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  1 

"  Eesvlced,  That  while  we  are  contending  for  the  consti- 
tufjon  trtmBmittod  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  the  insurgents 
to  establish  an  empire  wboae  comer-stone  shall  be  human 
bondage,  we  acknowledge  that  slavery  is  the  source  of  our 
misery,  and  cherish  the  hope  that  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  will  issue  in  the  abolition  of  this  groat  evil. 
I  "  Staolved,  That  in  view  of  the  recent  causes  of  irritation 
that  have  sprung  up  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  which  we  feel  that  we  have  good  reason 
to  complain— WB  take  especial  pleasure  in  the  arrival  on 
our  shores  of  this  ambassage  of  peace  and  good-will  Jin  the 
confident  Lope  that  by  the  interchange  of  Christian  senti- 
menta  and  the  efforte  of  the  Christian  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  influence  public  opinion  and  the  policy  of  their 
Government,  alienations  wiD  not  be  suffered  to  grow  into 
hostilities  ;  but  through  forbearance  and  just  counsels, 
England  ajid  America  may,  in  the  futnre  as  in  the  past,  be 
onited,  not  more  for  their  mutual  advantAge,  than  for  tlio 
welfare  of  all  mankind. 

"  (Signed)  Wm.  Williams,  Moderator, 

"Wm.  Ives  Budinqtos, 

Chairman  of  Committee." 

Till  the  "Ei-angc]ist,"coiitainmg  this  statement,  was  pi 
into  roy  hands,  I  knew  not  what  had  1 
acceptance  or  success,  which  attended  my  i 
Dr,  Welsh  was  the  only  senior  minister  whom  I  liei 
speak,  in  all  America,  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  4 
antagonism  or  irritation.  Tct  he  avowed  himself  a  descent 
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ant  of  the  Roundheads,  and  affirmed  that  English  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins,  and  tingled  to  his  finger  ends ;  and  if 
British  policy  conld  continue  to  tolerate  the  "  Aldbamas" 
and  sufier  "  iron  rams*'  to  be  sent  forth  to  prey  upon  the 
peaceful  commerce  of  the  American  nation,  he  should  be 
willing  to  listen  to  the  clangour  of  arms  and  try  the  hazard 
of  war.     I  saw  in  private  many  eminent  citizens  and  pro- 
minent men  in  religious  associations :  Dr.  Parker,  late  of 
China ;  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton  ;  Dr.  Bidwell ;  Dr.  Na^al ; 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Cincinnati,  mingled  in  the  circle,  and  in 
discussions  on  questions  involved  in  my  message.     It  had 
been  regretted  by  many  interested  in  my  success,  that  in 
some  principal  cities  where  public  meetings  were  held, 
some  of  the  Reading  and  most  prominent  clergymen  were 
absent  on  their  summer  vacations ;  my  visit  to  Saratoga 
served  to  compensate  for  this  drawback,  as  there  was  a 
large  number  of  these  men  enjoying  recreation  and  society 
at  the  springs,  while  the  proceedings  reported  in  the  "  Evan- 
gelist **  became  known  to  hundreds  who  were  in  other- 
places. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE    YTESTEEN    STATBS,  THEIB  OPINIONS  ON  ANTI-SLAVERY  AND 

THE  WAS. 

The  western  cities  of  America  were  now  before  me,  where 
correspondence  and  personal  negotiations  liad  opened  tho 
path  for  my  mission.  To  reach  the  direct  ronte  for  the 
rail,  I  must  retrace  my  steps,  via  Ballston  to  Schenectady. 
Ballston  had  its  day  for  spas,  and  scenes,  and  fashion,  but 
Saratoga  ecHpsed  it.  The  mineral  waters  were  here  disco- 
vered in  1769,  and  seated  upon  the  stream  bearing  the 
Indian  name  Kayaderosseros,  and  contiguous  to  lakes 
abounding  with  attractions  for  the  sportsman,  Ballston 
drew  its  annual  concourse  in  early  times.  Schenectady  lies 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  where  the  Union  College 
now  stands  were,  in  bygone  days,  the  Council  Grounds  of 
the  Mohawks.  A  party  of  French  Canadians  and  Indians, 
in  1690,  fell  upon  the  place  like  a  midnight  storm,  killed 
and  made  captive  the  people,  and  reduced  the  town  to 
ashes.  But  now  Schenectady  contains  more  than  ten 
thousand  people,  sustained  by  industry  in  machine  shops 
and  other  branches  of  manufacture,  chiefly  connected  with 
mechanical  arts.  Scotchmen  gather  here  and  thrive. 
Aside  from  this  town,  but  within  a  morning's  walk,  are 
heights  and  cliffs  with  classic  names :  Mount  Ida  and 
Mount  Olympus  find  here  a  transatlantic  home;  while 
Modem  Troy  lies  along  the  river  Hudson  for  three  miles,  in 
depth  from  east  to  west  more  than  a  mile,  and  peopled 
with  men  who  wield  powers  greater  than  Ghrecian  heroes 
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possessed,  and  perform  feats  &.r  more  useM  to  mankmd 
than  were  achieved  by  Hector  or  Achilles.  There  is  a 
population  in  it  exceeding  40,000,  who  are  busy  with  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  who  hasre  adorned  their  city  with 
magnificent  churches,  public  buildings,  and  family  mansions, 
as  well  as  comfortable  cottages  for  a  prosperous  community. 
Troy  is  also  an  entrepSt  for  railway  travel  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  had  not  literaTy  leisure  to  search  for  a  modem 
Parnassus.  Mine  was  now  an  iron  way,  with  its  gradients. 
Still  my  progress  conducted  me  to  places  of  ancient  name. 
My  first  resting-station  was  Utica,  thence  to  Home,  but  I 
could  not  explore  its  seven  hills,  and  hastened  forward  to 
Syracuse.  If  there  be  no  Cato  to  give  laws  to  this  Utica 
there  are  22,000  inhabitants  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Republic.  This  Rome  is  more  supplied  with  railways  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  Vatican  been  the  legislature, 
and  the  Pontiff  been  supreme.  You  may  travel  thence  by 
the  iron  road  to  Potsdam  and  Montreal,  to  Niagara  or  the 
Mississippi.  Syracuse  opens  its  ports  to  the  puflSng  tra- 
veller with  prompt  hospitality.  Twenty-six  thousand  peo- 
ple here  profit  from  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  the  United 
States,  and  while  they  have  salt  in  themselves,  they  are 
not  left  without  Attic  salt.  This  town  is  oft  frequented  by 
political  and  state  conventions,  when  the  tactics  of  party 
are  matured.  My  route  stretched  onward,  I  had  a  choice  of 
ways,  through  Canton,  Jordan,  Port  Byron,  Savannah, 
Clyde,  Lyons,  Palmyra,  and  Macedon,  or  by  another  course 
by  Camillus,  Marcellus,  Auburn,  Seneca  Falls,  Waterloo, 
Geneva,  Vienna,  Canandaigua,  Victor,  and  Pittsford ;  all 
these  towns  lie  between  Syraeuse  and  Rochester ;  but  I  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  by  the  way  into  the  condition  of  any  one, 
though  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  examined  Auburn 
state  prison,  of  ,whose  discipline  and  criminal  statistics  I 
have  elsewhere  read.  I  had  not  a  day  to  spare,  and  hasted 
into  Rochester. 
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Absence  from  home  had  prevented  the  efficient  service*  I 
and  matare  arrangcmentB  of  senior  brethren.     Bnt  the  Rev,  W 
Mr.  Boardmoji,  a  eon,  by  a  farmer  husband  of  the  Eecoad.1 
Mth.  Judson,  his  own  father,  also  a  missionary  in  the  Easty  i 
ehowed  me    every   possible   attention,    and  arranged  for  B 
public  meeting;  in  his  own  chm^h.     I  never  saw  a  place  of  ■ 
worship  more  entirely  and  systematically  filled,  and  in  thea 
moat  intensely  heated  atmosphere  in  wliich  a  man  coutd  I 
Iireathe,  the  andience  gave  a  patient  and  earnest  attention.  I 
The  New  York  response  was  accepted  as  the  sentiment  of  | 
the  ministers  present.     Many  prominent  citizens  cai 
ward  to  signify  their  concurrence,  but  the  indisposition  and 
absence   of  leading  pastors  prevented  a  more  organized  , 
movement,  beyond  the  shutting  up  of  several  churches  that  J 
the  congrcgatioDB  might  conae  to  my  address.     I  indalged.j 
myself  as  a  bearer  in  the  morning  services,  and  in  the  strest.l 
in  which  I  worshipped  there  were  five  or  sis  chnrches, 
elegant  and  magnificent  stractures,  two  or  throe  of  them 
with  school-rooms  aa  wings,  giving  the  building  a  capacious 
appearance.    I  bad  heard  a  scriptural  and  practically  evan- 
gehcal  discourse  from  a  Professor  Hotchkina  (I  think  that 
was  the  nanioj,   and  as  the  congregation  under  hiin  was  a, 
little  sooner  dismissed  than  some  others,  I  passed  in  front 
of  other  churches,  and  could  look  into  two  or  tlu^e,     Tho  J 
congregations  were  large,  and  of  the  better  class,     Manyfl 
country  vehicles,  with  their  borsea  haltored   to  wayaid** 
posts,  stood  waiting  for  their  ownei's.     Here  were  Presby.'| 
terian.  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Methodist  Episcopalian,  Gei: 
man,  and  Roman  Catholic  congregations ;  all  the  fruits  01 
voluntary  zeal,  and  the  promoters  of  its  principles.     ' 
were  many  other  similarly  worshipping  assemblies  i 
city.     The  Genesee  and  its  falls  give  picturesque  beaubf 
and  commercial  facilities  to  the  place.     The  Mount  UoM 
Cemetery  is  in  the  midst  of  beauty.     The  streets  pass  oat^ 
to   the   Buborbs  in    rows    of   self-contained   vilJ&s,   oruanl 
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mented  with  trees  and  shmbbery,  giving  the  appeaxanoe  of 
^^  solidity  and  comfort  to  the  commnnity.  The  sewage  in  some 
parts  was  in  process  of  completion,  by  which  I  saw  the 
depth  and  substantial  style  of  their  provision  for  health  and 
cleanliness.  Sixty  years  ago  the  whole  county  of  Genesee 
was  bought  as  an  outlying  forest  region,  for  which  some 
£800  were  paid  in  purchase  of  the  fee  simple,  by  a  calculat- 
ing land  speculator.  The  city  alone  contains  more  than, 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  now,  and  the  county  partici- 
pates in  their  prosperity.  I  think,  however,  this  was  the 
first  city  in  America  in  which  I  saw  pigs  roaming  at  large, 
and  enjoying  the  liberty  of  scavenging  the  garbage  in  the 
lower  parts. 

Though  from  Rochester  to  the  Niagara  Falls  the  distance 
was  seventy-six  miles,  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  extrava- 
gant indulgence  in  turning  aside  to  survey  this  cataract,  and 
the  wonders  of  nature  which  surrounded  it.  My  road  lay  by 
Adam's  Basin,  Albion,  Gosport,  Pekin,  and  the  Suspension 
Bridge.  From  the  last  I  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rush- 
ing torrent.  I  went  to  the  International  Hotel.  It  has 
since  been  consumed  by  fire.  The  situation  was  good,  and 
the  comforts  many,  and  at  moderate  prices.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  a  medical  adviser  here,  and  was  wisely  and 
economically  counselled.  I  preferred  pedestrian  explora- 
tion, and  passed  along  by  the  banks  of  the  rushing  waters 
above,  and  stood  at  the  base  of  the  rocks  to  admire  the 
falling  torrents  from  their  incumbent  precipitous  ledge. 
There  is  a  path  down  by  steps,  which  one  may  walk.  Car- 
riages also,  moved  by  a  rope,  await  an  order  for  less  than 
sixpence  up  and  down.  I  walked  down,  crossed  to  the 
Canadian  side  by  boat  just  on  the  verge  of  the  boiling 
pool,  climbed  the  steep  ascent  toward  the  "  Clifton,"  on 
British  soil,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Fall  on  that 
side.  I  think  the  finest  point  of  view  is  on  the  British  side, 
facing  the  rapids  in  the  channel  from  the  Erie,  down  which 
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the  volnmes  of  the  orenvhelniing  cwrent  rash  with   p 
ceaseless  impetoosity,  like  ten  thousand  rolling  buffaloes, 
tumbling  one  over  another  in  mad  confosion  till  all  reach  the 
steep  place,  1C5  feet  deep,  where  the  final  "  battle  charge 
of  tempestuouB  wares"  seems  made  into  the  tronbled  sky,  J 
I  meat!   not  to  compete  in  pictcxesqco  descriptions  witli  I 
Bomo  writers  as  mad  as  Sam  Patch  woa  when  he  made  a  1 
leap  over  the  fall  on  the  west  aide  of  Goat  Island.     I  believe 
this  monument  of  power  needs  to  be  seen  to  bo  appreciated, 
and  I  think  it  is  better  to  see  it  first  before  any  descriptionB 
of  it  are  perused.     The  great  noise  or  soond  of  it  is  not  its 
grandeur.     One  sentence    of  tho   sublime  and  ridieulov  J 
wiU  show  what  man  can  do,  "  The  torture  of  the  rapids,  \ 
tlie  clinging  curves  with  which   they  embrace  the  small  I 
rocky  islands  that  live  amid  tie  surge,  the  sudden  cahnneaf.l 
at  the  brow  of  the  cataract,  and  the  infernal  writhe  » 
whiteness  with  which  they  reappear,  powerless  fi-om  tiiB  J 
depths  of  tho  abyss,  all  seem  to  the  eicited  imagination  of  J 
the  gazer  like  thenatnral  effects  of  impending  min,  desp»- J 
rate  resolution  and  fearful  agony  on  the  minds  and  fi'aiiiwj 
of  mortals"  !!     The  points  of  interest  selected  for  notice  k 
"the  Goat  Island,"  the  Hapids,  Chapin'a  Island,  the  Tol 
gate,  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  Luna  Island,  Sam  Patch's  Iieap, 
Biddle's  Stairs,  Prospect  Tower,  The  Horse-Shoe  Falls,  Gull 
Island,  Grand  Island,  the  Whirlpool,  the  Devil's  Hole, 
Chasm  Tower,  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  the  Great  Suspension 
Bridge,  Bender's  Cave,  Table  Rock,  and  Termination  Roek. 
Two    historical  incidents    will    illnatraf*    better    than  a 
Tolnino  of  description.     About  tho  year  1838,  the  Ameri- 
can steamboat  Caroline  was  set  on  fire,  and  sent  over  the 
Falls  by  the  order  of  Colonel  McNabb.     Some   fragmentB 
of  the  wreck  remained  on    Goat  Island  till  the  following 
spring.     Over  the  ledges  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls  it  is  Ci 
pnted    that    fifteen  hundred    millions    of    cubic  feet    off 
water  pasB  every  hour.     A   lake  ship,  the  "Detroit," 
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candenmed,  and  in  1829  she  was  drifbed  over  this  £Ekll,  but 
ihongli  she  drew  eighteen  feet  of  water,  she  did  not  touch 
the  rocks  in  passing  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice  ;  show- 
ing, at  least,  some  twenty  feet  of  a  fluent  body  of  water 
above  the  ledge.  The  waters  for  which  the  Niagara  is  the 
outlet  cover  an  area  of  160,000  square  miles — a  fountain  so 
inexhaustible  as  to  manifest  no  perceptible  loss  though 
ninety  millions  of  tons'  every  hour  be  poured  out,  as  they 
have  been  through  succeeding  centuries,  over  these  stupen- 
dous precipices. 

The  distance  from  the  Falls  to  Buffalo  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake  is  twenty-two  miles,  and  is  gone  over  in  an 
hour.  A  fuU  view  of  the  lake  and  its  passage  down  to 
Niagara  is  here  obtained,  and  deserves  a  patient  survey.  I 
was  most  hospitably  received  by  Dr.  Clark  and  the  other 
clergymen  of  this  city.  As  many  as  could  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  brief  space  gathered  in  Dr.  Clark's  house  to 
hear  my  representations,  and  confer  on  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  replying  to  my  message.  At  the  termination  of 
the  interview  it  was  concluded  most  advisable  that  the 
clergymen  of  Buffalo  should  adhere  to  the  New  York  ad- 
dress as  they  were  in  the  State.  But  it  was  kindly  pressed 
on  my  consideration  if  I  could  give  a  Sunday  service  to  the 
people.  Dr.  Clark  and  his  co-presbyters  undertook  to 
bring  the  English  address  before  a  presbyterial  meeting 
soon  to  be  held  in  the  district.  I  promised  to  return  from 
the  west  by  Buffalo  to  preach  and  deliver  my  message,  and 
in  the  mean  time  every  opportunity  was  afforded  for  me 
looking  round  the  town  and  its  quays. 

From  a  summary  survey  of  the  history  of  this  town, 
as  illustrating  the  progress  of  events,  I  extract  a  "few 
passages  from  a  "  Half-Century  Discourse,"  by  Rev.  Walter 
Clark,  D.D.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Europe.  Kfly 
years  ago  there  were  600  people  in  Buffalo.  To-day  there 
,are  100,000.    The  assessor's  roll,  sixty  years  ago,  put  down 
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the  taxable  property  of  tbe  viDage  at  2229  doll&n ;  ihe 
aaaeseed  ralne  oi"  tlio  property  in  181)2  was  42,000,000  of 
dollarB.  Pifty  years  ago  the  place  contained  fire  daj 
Bchoois,  with  less  than  100  scholars ;  in  1862  there  were 
tbirty-throo  public  echools,  conducted  by  nearly  200 
teachers,  13,000  children  attending,  at  an  annnal  cost  of 
about  100,000  doUars.  There  was  then  one  church,  » 
memberBhip  of  twenty-nine  persons,  and  a  congregation  of 
legs  than  lOO ;  there  are  now  forty-two  Protestant,  and 
Uiirteen  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  city.  In  tbe 
former  tiinu,  odd  Sabbath  school,  managed  by  one  teacher, 
bad  ten  pupila  ;  bat  now,  iu  the  Presbyterian  body  alone, 
are  tbirtt'cn  soboola,  300  teachers,  and  2000  scholars;  bnl 
tbey  are  only  a  sixth  part  of  tbe  whole.  The  value  of 
Tessela  on  the  lake  might  bo  10,000  dollars  fifty  yeais  ago; 
now  there  aro  liOO  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,000,000, 
employing  145,000  seamen,  and  yalned  at  13,500,000  dol- 
lars. In  addition  there  are  1000  boats  on  tbe  canal,  haT-* 
ing  a  tonnage  of  500,000,  and  an  estimated  valne  of 
3,500,000  dollars.  The  value  of  exports  nothing  in  the 
first  period:  tbe  value  now,  57,834,888  dollars.  It 
asserted  thai  tbe  centre  spring  of  all  this  fulneaa  and 
growth  is  the  rcbgion  of  Christ,  kept  alive  by  the  labonrB 
and  prayers  of  tbe  faithful.  Gratitude  dictates  a  further 
oxplanation,  in  reference  to  churches  in  New  England. 
More  than  half  of  those  who  have  sustained  and  carried  for- 
ward the  community,  came  from  beyond  tbe  Hudson.  Tha 
churches  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Mad- 
EUichusotte  have  been  Clirist's  schools,  where  young  men 
are  trained  for  uEcfalncss  and  power  in  distant  and  destitnta 
fields.  But  while  ths  community  in  Buffalo  has  been 
blessed  in  receiving,  it  has  been  blessed  in  giving.  Tbe  first 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  city,  in  fifty  years,  has  sent  out 
as  many  ns  six  hundred  men  and  women  to  assist  in  found- 
ing or  building  up  young  cburchea  and  citiea  in  the  West. 
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All  this  is  a  imtlifTil  testimoiij  of  a  venerated  witness.  In  the 
historical  comparison,  one  feature  remains  for  notice.     On 
the   30th   December,  1813,  in    a  terrible  winter  night, 
mothers,  daughters,  and  men,  some  in  waggons,  some  on 
foot,  fled  over  the  frozen  ground  into  the  sheltering  woods, 
for  a  retreat  from  the  war-whoop  of  invading  ChristicunSy 
who  set  fire  to  the  wooden  dwellings,  and  left  a  desolation 
as  their  memorial.      These  invaders  were  under  British 
authority,   on  whose  ravages  the  frightened  inhabitants 
looked  down  from  the  nearest  hill  tops.     Fifty  years  after- 
ward, it  was  my  special  privilege  to  carry  a  message  of 
fraternal  concord  and  Christian  peace,  and  to  be  welcomed 
by  thousands,  who  gratefully  flocked  to  the  largest  sanc- 
tuary in  the  United  States,  that  they  might  receive  and 
reciprocate  the  sympathies  of  kindred  and  fellow  heirs  of 
the   most    enduring   inheritance.      The   apparatus    which 
economizes  and  utilizes   power  in    the    most  surprising 
manner,  I  saw  first  at  Bufialo,  the  Elevator^  employed  for 
lading  and  unlading  vessels — it  works  wonders.     But  not 
more  wonderful  are  its  facilities  than  has  been  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  the  progress   of  this  city  has  been 
effected. 

The  introduction  of  railway  travel  has  diminished  the 
demand  for  the  magnificent  and  beautiful  paddle-wheel 
steamers  on  the  lakes  ;  but  still  there  are  capacious  screw 
steamers  employed  in  the  transport  of  merchandise,  grain 
and  minerals  from  above,  and  manufactures  from  the 
Eastern  states.  I  wished  to  make  the  experiment  of  lake 
travelling,  and  after  I  had  been  conveyed  along  the  majestic 
roads  called  streets,  and  into  the  suburbs,  which  expand 
Buffalo,  in  the  certain  expectation  that  as  it  has  doubled  in 
ten  years,  it  will  treble  in  ten  years  more  ;  my  kind  friends 
went  on  board  with  me.  Dr.  Heacock  had  officiated  at  the 
marriage  of  the  captain,  and  as  I  was  Dr.  Heacock's  friend, 
I  had  a  reward  for  his  sake  in  the  best  room  at  the  cap- 
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a  generoiu-hearted  IriEhman,  though  conunanding 
nificent  steamer  on  the  Amcricaa  lakes.  We  proceeded  np 
Lake  Erie,  touching  in  the  afternoon  at  Cleveland,  having 
previouBly  sailed  within  aight  of  the  shores  of  Ohio  inm' 
Ashtabula,  when  we  saw  the  tokens  of  manuf:u;tnriiig  en- 
terprise in  towering  chinmeys  aJid  whirling  looomotivieB, 
The  river  Cayahaga  empties  itself  into  the  lake  at  ( 
and  forms  a  convenient  harbour.  Our  track  lay  onward  to- 
Detroit,  and  the  farther  voyage  of  the  vessel  was  destined 
to  Chicago.  The  time,  however,  required  for  the 
pletion  of  the  trip  was  more  than  I  could  cjcpend,  I  there- 
fore landed  at  Detroit,  to  proceed  by  rail.  Detroit  is  in  the 
state  Michigan,  though  at  the  extremify  of  lakes  Erie  and 
St.  Clair,  on  tLe  banks  of  a  river  whose  name  it  bears.  It 
is  only  the  breadth  of  half  a  mile  across,  an  arm  of  the  lake 
St.  Clair,  from  Windsor  in  Canada.  Water  commttnica- 
tion  for  large  steamers  extends  by  Lake  Huron,  and  by  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  voyage 
was  such  as  I  could  gratefully  enjoy,  though  for  the  most 
part  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  as  subject  to  storms  and 
sometimca  dangers  as  in  the  vast  ocean.  Hereby  I  bad 
some  idea  of  the  extensive  territory  of  the  United  States, 
along  the  inner  borders  of  which  there  was  so  prolonged  a 
ragion  of  water.  I  also  observed  phases  of  society  in  my 
fellow  passengers  which  were  novel  and  characterislac. 
Every  class  of  American  people  are  habituated  to  travel, 
delicate  and  young  females  and  families,  fur  hundreds  of 
miles  by  themselves, 

I  landed  at  Detroit  so  early  iu  the  morning  as  to  be  no- 
able  to  procure  conveyances,  and  disinclined  to  intrude 
upon  private  families.  I  therefore  availed  myself  of  the 
civility  of  a  watchman  on  one  of  the  wharfs,  l«  remain 
under  shelter  for  an  hoar  or  two.  Thus  I  learned  more  of 
the  ooaatitation  of  aocie^  than  I  could  have  dune  perhftpa 
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in  a  higher  circle  of  intercourse.  The  wealthy  owner  of 
the  warehouse  I  found  to  be  a  conntryman,  and  one  who 
sympathized  in  sentiments  which  I  had  long  cherished. 
The  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  inia*oduction  were 
also  personally  described,  and  my  arrangements  for  the  day 
were  facilitated  by  my  early  vigils  on  the  water  side. 

Detroit  has  more  than  doubled  its  population  between 
1850  and  1860.  At  the  latter  date  45,619  was  the  ceaoLaus 
return,  and  at  my  visit  the  increase  was  malring  rapid  pro- 
gress. It  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1670,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  language  of  that  people  in  relation  to 
the  strait  of  waters  by  which  it  stands.  It  is  not  now, 
though  it  was  once  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  has  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  it  the  Old  State  House,  with  its  dome 
and  tall  steeple  overlooking  the  town  and  its  environs* 
There  is  an  open,  spacious  area,  called  the  Grand  Circus, 
from  which  the  avenues  of  that  part  of  the  town  diverge 
toward  the  river.  The  Campus  Martins,  a  large  public 
square,  indicates  the  military  associations  of  its  founders. 
Jefferson  and  Woodward  Avenues,  and  Congress  Street, 
the  cemetery  and  the  military  barracks,  in  which  horses 
and  horsemen  are  drilled  for  the  United  States  army,  the 
Custom  House  and  marine  hospital  show  the  kind  of  city 
in  which  old  General  Cass  delights  to  dwell.  There  is  a 
bank  erected  in  a  Grecian  style  of  architecture :  and  a  Ciiy 
Hall  in  brick,  with  a  fa9ade  a  hundred  feet  in  length, 
proves  that  the  French  love  for  display  has  not  departed. 
Business  activity,  however,  by  land  and  water,  and  manu- 
factories employing  much  industry,  show  that  the  rowdyism 
of  a  large  mass  of  Irishmen,  ever  ready  for  a  brawl,  cannot 
repress  the  enterprise  of  the  intelligent  people  of  all  nations; 
Mr.  D.  Stewart  opened  his  hospitable  residence  for  my  so- 
journ, and  placed  himself  and  influence  at  my  disposal,  and 
for  my  introduction  to  gentlemen  who  could  promote  my 
mission.     Dr.  Duffield,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Dr.  Eatchell, 
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the  Congregationalist,  took  the  initiatiye  in  arranging  for  a 
public  meeting.  The  first  gentleman  has  a  choice  cabinet 
of  some  fine  pictures,  originals  by  old  masters,  and  seems 
to  enjoy  the  ptivm  cum — ^he  gave  his  chnrch  for  the  meeting. 
Dr.  Kitchell  and  his  family  resided  in  the  Russell  House  ; 
and  he  was  most  assiduous  in  guiding  me  through  the 
localities  to  which  I  must  go,  and  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting.  The  church  bell  sounding  the  invitation,  and  a 
goodly  company  complied,  so  that  the  service  was  held  in 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  ;  I  felt  I  had  done  my  work. 
The  response  speaks  for  the  men  who  signed  and  adopted 
it  with  singular  force  and  beauty  : — 

"to   the   BEV.   JAMES   W.   MASSIE,    D.D., 

"  Senior  Member  of  the  Anti-slavery  Conference  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Representative  of  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  France. 

Detroit,  September  9th,  1863. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Brother, — It  is  no  more  appropriate 
than  accordant  with  the  emotions  awakened  by  your  Chris- 
tian and  eloquent  address,  delivered  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  this  city,  on  Friday  evening,  the  28th  tilt., 
to  offer  this  brief  response  to  the  letter  of  good  will  and 
sympathy  from  the  numerous  friends  of  the  United  States 
in  England  and  France,  in  whose  name  you  spoke,  and 
which,  in  concluding  your  remarks,  you  read  to  the 
assembly. 

"  On  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  Christian  and 
ministerial  brethren,  there  convened,  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  committee  then  appointed,  allow  me  to  repeat  the 
salutations  and  welcome  which  it  was  my  happiness,  on 
that  occasion,  to  express  to  you ;  and  also  our  prayer  for 
your  safe  and  prosperous  return  to  your  native  land,  where, 
I  doubt  not,  a  glad  reception  and  grateful  appreciation  of 
your  services — discharged  so  wisely  and  with  such  happy 
results,  in  the  falfilment  of  your  commission — await  you. 
The  chords  of  Christian  affection,  under  your  skilful  hand, 
have  vibrated  in  blissful  unison.  Stronger  and  more  endur- 
ing are  they,  which  unite  Christian  hearts,  than  those  of 
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any  social,  civil,  political,  or  mere  eartUj'  relation  what- 
ever. The  love  of  the  brotherhood  in  Christ  sends  lis 
thrilling  palsations  from  his  own  hving  heart  through  all 
the  tneiabers  of  bis  mystical  body,  inculcatiiig  the  verj 
'  life  that  is  hid  with  (Him)  in  God.' 

"  Your  mission,  beloved  brother,  has  not  been  in  vain. 
A  messenger  of  peace,  with  words  of  peace  and  love  upon 
youp  lips,  you  have  contributed,  by  exciting  and  invigorat- 
ing Iratemal  affection,  to  preserve  and  promote  reciprocal 
esteem  and  confidence  among  the  people  of  two  great 
nations,  the  only  conservators  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
the  world.     The  good  Lord  crown  your  efforts  wth  great 
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"  The  general  facts  stated  by  you  were  not  unknown 
to  us.  We  have  felt  their  power  in  pi'eventing  or  abating 
irritation.  But  your  visit  and  recital  of  them  have  ex- 
cited a  special  soothing  inflnence,  in  a  season  when  there 
is  danger  of  inflammatory  excitement.  We  are  happy  to 
be  assured  that  whatever  may  be  the  spirit  of  the  governing 
authorities  and  aristocratic  classes,  in  both  the  civil  and 
occlesiaatica!  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  work,  whether  with  head  or  hands,  for  a 
liveliliood,  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  in  the 
TJnilod  States,  which  aims  to  establish  here  also  a  like 
privileged  class,  to  hold  the  coloured  race  in  a  degraded 
and  servile  condition,  to  keep  the  free  whites  of  the 
Southern  states,  that  own  not  either  slaves  or  real  estate, 
in  ignorance  and  dependence,  to  establish  a  monarchy 
upon  the  i-uins  of  Bie publican! sm,  and  to  overthrow  the 
fi'eest  government  on  earth.  The  Lord  be  praised,  that  the 
pioty  and  just  appreciation  of  liberty  in  your  country  pre- 
vent any  envious  vrishes  among  the  working  masses  for  the 
destruction  of  our  Federal  Union,  an  asylum  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  other  lands.  The  false  and  malignant 
abusiveness  of  the  London  "  Times  "  we  regard  as  far  from 
being  a  trae  exponent  of  the  English  mind  and  heart,  as 
it  is  from  being  the  chronicler  of  reliable  history,  or  the 
representative  of  that  conntry  which  should  characterize 
the  civilsnd  social  reciprocities  of  high-minded,  honourabie, 
and  Christian  nations. 

"  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  your  constitaeate,  expressing 
their  views  of  slavery  as  it  baa  existed  in  the  United  States, 
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we  have  only  to  eay,  that  the  evils  of  this  pemicionB  &_ 
morally,  socially,  and  politically,  trauamitted  from  termer 
generations,  have  been  long  regarded  by  the  great  body  of 
Christian  people  in  the  Northern  and  Free  atatea  as  a 
fretting  acre,  a  cancer  in  the  body  politic,  and  a  jnat  groimd 
of  reproach ;  to  remedy  which,  however,  it  wn«  imprac- 
iicabte  by  mere  human  wtfidom  and  benevolence,  either 
imm.ediately  or  ultimately,  witliout  the  interpogition  and 
Eiid  of  a  gracious  Providence,  earnestly  and  devoutly  im- 
plored. That  interposition  has  eventuated  in  a  most 
unexpected  way  ;  and  it  is  as  marvellous  in  our  eyes  as  it 
is  severely  righteous.  Peremptory  and  pressing  obligo- 
tiona  have  been  suddenly  and  unmiBtakably  devolved  Dpon 
ns  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  discharge  of  whica  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  American  slaveiy  has  occurred,  pro- 
ducing changes,  which  no  force  of  moral  suasion  or  ^oreiPB- 
mental  authoritiea  of  the  Federal  Union  within  their  con- 
stitutional sphere  could  have  Hocured.  As  Christiaa 
citizens  onr  duty  undeniably  is  to  defend  the  Federal 
Government,  whose  constitution  is  the  suprenie  civil  xnd 
political  law  of  the  land,  there  being  nothing  in  it  requiring 
service  or  obedience  from  ua  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
and  fidelity  to  Jesua  Christ  onr  only  king.  The  reserved 
rights  of  citizens,  in  their  several  organized  state  govem- 
menta,  touching  tlie  respective  internal,  domestic,  and 
social  institutions  and  regulations,  over  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Federal  Government  and  its  officers  had  no 
delegated  control — rendered  emancipation  impractioablo^ 
escepting  by  the  several  individn^  states  having  sole 
aothority  in  these  matters,  to  legislate  within  their  own 
territorial  boundaries.  Thus  the  antagonisms  of  free  and 
slave  labour  were  counterpoised,  and  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  humanity  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  moi-al  power 
only,  which  always  is  more  or  less  offensive  to  the  per- 
petrators of  evil.  Moral  power,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
State  legislation  and  schismatic  divisions  of  churches 
Horih  and  South  in  different  religions  denominations  had 
been  rendered  unavailable,  and  utterly  repellent  to  the 
prejadiccB  of  society,  of  education,  and  even  of  religion  in 
the  slave  states. 

"  It  has  pleased  a  righteous  God  to  smite  with  blind- 
oesB  and  nutihiess  ihs  slaTeholding  population  generalljr.^C 
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.  the  Southern  Btates,  Under  the  false  pretext  of  a  right  of 
BeceBsion  by  indiTidoal  atatea  from  the  Federal  Union, 
claiming  not  to  be  subordinate  anthoritiea  under  a.  n&tional 
goTemment  but  independent  sovereignties — parties  marely 
in  s.  league  or  compact  terminable  at  will — treason  or- 
ganized insurgent  forces.  Through  the  imbecility  and 
fatuity  of  a  former  adminiatration,  to  say  the  least,  of 
■which  prominent  instigators  and  leaders  of  treason  wera 
high  eo-ordinate  funcLionaries,  treachery  succeeded  to 
disarrange  the  finances,  to  impair  the  public  credit,  to  rob 
the  national  treasury,  to  dismantle  forts  and  armouries, 
uid  to  disperse  '  the  regular  army'  aud  the  navy  so  aa  to 
leave  the  capital  defenaelesH,  when  rebellion  should  be  pre- 
pared to  unfurl  ita  st^dard.  The  capture  of  Fort  Sumter 
at  Charleston  proclaimed  and  initiated  a  war  of  treason 
and  rebellion  against  the  Federal  Government. 

"  Its  avowed  aim  was  for  the  spread  and  perpetuation 
of  slavery,  and  by  the  growth  and  commerce  of  cotton,  to 
ally  to  its  surreptitiously  organized  confederacy  the  mana- 
facturiug  countries  of  Europe,  especially  Great  Britain 
and  Franco,  whose  recognition  of  its  independence  uid 
intervention  on  its  behalf  were  confidently  anticipated. 

"  The  patriotic,  Christian,  and  heroic  spirit  of  the 
North  rallied  promptly  and  mightily  for  the  defence  of  its 
dishonoured  flag  and  the  support  of  the  Fedejol  Govern- 
ment. Thus  far,  by  the  blessings  of  Providence,  snccesa 
has  atteuded  the  march  of  our  armies,  and  the  blockade  of 
the  Southern  coasts  by  our  fleets.  We  have  sought  to 
suppress  B,  rebellion,  which  may  well  be  characterized  aa 
one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  widely  extended  that  ever 
attempted  the  overthrow  of  a  free  and  benignant  govern- 
ment. Nor  have  we  sought  in  vain.  If  not  routed  entirely 
at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half  it  has  been  broken  in 
twain,  aud  flies  before  our  invading  armies,  which  bars 
carried  onr  victorious  flag  to  wave  in  every  state  that 
attempted  revolt. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  war  of  defence  agiunst  re- 
belhon,  the  property  in  slaves  according  to  the  recognized 
and  established  rights  and  rules  of  war,  has  been  exten- 
fiively  subjected  to  confiscation.  Three  million  and  up- 
wards have  been  emancipated  by  the  proclamation  of  tha 
which,  nnder  the  sanction  of  the  high  self- 
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preserving  power  lodged  by  the  Conatitulion  ia  the  h&i 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  commander-in-chief  in  times 
and  exigonces  of  war,  abides  the  irreversible  law  of  iho 
land.  Thns  the  rebellion,  while  subjecting  as  as  a  people 
to  muob  Buffering,  to  enormoaa  cost  of  treasure,  and  to 
great  sacrifice  of  ioTaluable  life,  has  been  the  occaaion  and 
the  means  which  a  righteous  God,  in  his  sovoreign  and 
adorable  Providence,  has  employed  to  accompUab,  mora 
effectually  and  rapidly  than  the  most  hopeful  and  sangnine 
had  ever  imagined,  the  speedy,  extensive,  and  prospectively 
entire  cKlinction  of  that  relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  that  foo 
to  human  happiness,  that  offence  to  God,  and  that  dia- 
liononr  to  our  glorious  Redeemer,  who  ciime  '  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captive,'  viz.,  the  slavery  now  being  extir- 
pated from  among  ua. 

"  Should  that  Divine  providence  continue  propitiotis, 
and  prevent  the  intervention  of  foreign  governments  in 
OUT  affairs  for  the  support  of  rebellion,  we  have  no  donbt 
of  the  ultimate  and  not  far  distant  triumph  of  our  arms, 
and  of  the  re- establishment  of  the  Fedei-al  Union  and  its 
gOTernment  upon  a  basis  more  stable  than  at  first.  The 
rapid  and  extensive  change  of  public  sentiment  of  late  in. 
relation  to  the  coloured  race,  the  signal  rebukes  which 
have  been  administered  to  disloyal  partizanship,  the  pBi- 
triotism  and  heroism  of  our  soldiery,  the  union  in  heart 
and  effort  in  various  ways  among  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations, for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  comfort  of  onp 
irarring  hosts,  and  the  increasing  and  pervading  spirit  of 
prayer  in  our  army  and  navy,  and  among  the  faroiliea, 
churches,  and  people  of  our  country  generally  throughout 
the  free  states,  together  with  the  marked  prosperity  of  our 
Northern  and  North-western  states,  to  be  seen  in  abundani 
crops  and  luxuriant  fruits,  in  adequate  revenue  and  undiH- 
tnrbed  fiscal  interests,  in  active  and  profitable  commercial 
and  industrial  pursnits,  and  in  the  unexampled  liberal  con* 
faibutions  among  all  claases  for  sanatory  and  religions  pur- 
poses in  our  ships,  and  camps,  and  hoRpitals,  ai-e  features 
in  the  developments  of  providence,  so  clearly  and  strongly 
delineated,  that  we  feel  confident  the  favour  of  heaven  wiii 
still  attend  and  render  triumphant  the  cause,  as  that  of 
right  and  tmth,  of  liberty  and  humanity,  which  unites, 
vithout  distinotioQ  of  port}',  the  great  masses  of  our  popo- 
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lation.  What  but  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  can  have 
thus  intensified  the  vital  powers  of  this  people  ?  It  is  his 
Holy  Spirit,  we  believe,  that  has  stimulated  the  sense  of 
Christian  obligation  among  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
made  use  of  their  zealous  heroic  discharge  of  the  duty  of 
defending  their  government,  devoid  of  oppression,  and  of 
suppressing  a  rebellion  without  any  reasonable  pretext  or 
shadow  of  excuse,  the  sure  and  obvious  means  of  working 
out  as  its  legitimate  and  inevitable  result,  deliverance  from 
what  once  threatened,  like  some  fatal  virus,  to  destroy  the 
health  and  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  cause  of  justice, 
freedom,  humanity,  and  of  God ;  and,  through  the  blessing 
of  his  providence  we  look  with  unwavering  expectation  to 
its  final  and  glorious  triumph. 

"Let  us  have  your  continued  and  fervent  prayers  for 
this  consummation. 

'^  Rest  assured  that  we  appreciate  them,  and  the  as- 
surances  you  have  given  us  of  sympathy  from  the  heart  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  their  noble^ 
generous,  and  Christian  Queen. 

"  With  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard,  we  remain  yours 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  Geo.  Duffield. 

"  As  members  of  the  committee  we  cordially  adopt  this 
reply  of  opr  chairman.  Dr.  Duffield.  H.  D.  Elitchel,  pastor 
of  Congregational  Church  ;  Azariah  Eldridge,  pastor  of  the 
Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Church ;  J.  M.  Arnold,  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  J,  Matthews,  pastor 
of  the  Howard  Street  Baptist  Church;  John  P.  Scott, 
pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  ;  James  Inglis, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  Church.'* 

By  the  unremitting  attentions  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  his 
wife  I  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Chicago ;  though  there 
had  been  reason  to  apprehend  that  I  should  be  disabled  by 
an  afiection  in  my  ancle.  I  owe  them  many  thanks  fop 
personal  ministrations,  as  I  also  do  to  Mr.  Stewart  for 
helping  me  forward  by  free  pass  'per  rail  to  my  next  desti* 
nation. 

I  had  now  before  me  284  miles,  over  the  whole  length 
of  Michigan,  and  to  the  principal  city  of  Illinois.   I  started,^ 
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aftor  ajL  early  breakfast,  and  ajrived  at  Chicago 
foMteen  hours.  The  towns  through  which  I  poEsed  wera 
some  of  them  of  Greek  or  ludiau  na,tnea  ;  soaio  were  Im-tia 
ami  some  English,  some  French,  and  some  a  compositioQ; 
but  my  readei's  'will  learn  little  from  their  insertion,  further 
thnn  that  I  passed  through  twenty-six  places  before  I  carried 
the  calw)tcl  into  Chicago,  The  coontry  is  a  grain- producing 
region,  and  the  inhabitants  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
Biepublic.  Their  regiments,  in  the  field,  have  borne  tho 
name  of  the  state  into  many  conflicts.  To  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  men,  I  introduce  an  incident  which  after- 
ward occurred.  While  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  contemplating  the  events  of  the  rebellion  aod  ita  Infla- 
ence  on  the  people  around,  a  tall  man  in  the  garb  of  a  ser- 
geant, drew  near,  and  readily  answered  to  some  casual 
observation  I  made.  He  bore  the  marks  of  having  sees 
hard  service ;  he  said  he  was  in  the  Michigan  cavalty,  and, 
at  the  time  we  were  conversing,  on  the  books  of  the  hospitaL 
He  showed  me  his  pass.  I  asked  his  age,  and  ho  answered 
in  hifi  sixty.third  year.  I  inquired,  waa  be  a  native  of  that 
state ;  he  replied,  his  father  was  an  Eoghsbman,  had  brought 
him.  as  a  boy  to  Now  York  State,  where  he  had  lived  toll  ho 
was  a  man,  when  he  removed  into  Michigan.  Ho  had 
resided  there  several  years,  and  never  married.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  volanteored.  "  Some  people,"  he  s^d, 
"might  condemn  me  for  doing  so  at  sixty  years  of  agoj 
but  I  did  BO  to  help  my  eountry  to  put  down  slavery.  I 
had  Been  it,  wbea  previously  travelling  through  the  slava 
states ;  bat  though  I  saw  its  horrors  I  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  against  it.  Now,"  be  said,  "  I  have  marched  through 
the  same  places,  and  I  have  not  been  prevented  from  do- 
nonncing  it  as  the  crime  of  man,  and  the  curse  of  the  Iknd, 
I  have  had  my  sword  in  my  hand.  I  may  perhnjis  die  from 
nr^  present  disease ;  but  I  shall  not  regret  having  done 
what  I  could,"  Our  oonTcraatiou  turned  to  things  of  higher 
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jnt,  and  I  fotmd  Hm  no  stranger  to  eternal  realities, 
and  the  best  preparaticai  for  tbem.  Such  was  a  sample  of 
the  Michigan  cavalry. 

In  MichigBji  eight  valuable  ores  of  iron,  Stb  variona 
forma  of  copper  in  vast  quautity,  silver  and  lead  ores,  bitn- 
minoas  and  cannel  ooala,  have  been  found,  as  well  as  sienite 
granite,  marbles  of  great  beaaly,  sand,  and  limestone  and 
gypsum  suited  for  ornament  and  arcliiteetore ;  all  these 
valuable  mineral  treasures  are  in  abundance  and  easily  pro- 
curable. In  1861  an  alteration  In  tho  law  gave  license  to 
immigrant  settlers  to  become  the  owners  of  eighty  acres 
■vritbout  price,  and  permission  to  purchase  eighty  acres 
more  at  a  dollar  and  quarter  per  acre,  and  only  the  fourth 
of  this  Bum  to  be  paid  down.  The  deed  of  the  land  is 
reserved  only  till  fcbe  settlor  has  bestowed  aomo  labour  for 
the  reclamation  and  improvemeut  of  the  land :  40,147  aorea 
were  licensed  to  settlers  tmder  this  law  in  1861,  What 
finer  opportunity  can  be  had  for  becoming  an  independent 
landowner  ? 

I  found  on  my  arrival  at  the  railway  station  in  Chicargo, 
Dr.  Patten,  the  younger,  with  whom  I  had  arranged  for 
this  visit,  when  we  mot  in  company  with  his  father  at  New 
Haven.  I  had  telegraphed  from  Detroit,  and  thus  he  WM 
prepared  to  receive  and  take  me  to  liis  house,  in  one  of  the 
remote  streets  or  suburbs  of  the  city.  He  had  arranged  for 
a  service  in  the  moniiag  in  his  own  church,  and  for  a  public 
meeting  in  tho  evening  In  Bryan  Hall.  His  own  church 
was  a  new  building,  and  the  fellowship  not  of  long  duration; 
but  I  was  pleased  to  witness  so  respectable  an  assembly, 
and  gratliied  is  the  communion  which  tho  truth  and  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  assure.  Hero  again  I  fonnd  the  minieter'a 
study  furnished  and  provided  with  a  library  under  the 
some  roof  with  his  church ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  observe, 
it  ia  strictly  a  swnctum.  In  the  evening,  at  first  I  appre- 
hended the  meeting  would  not  equal  others  which  had  prer 
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ceded ;  but,  towards  tbe  time  of  commencement,  a  \ 
large  company  bad  conrened,  Brj'an  Hall  is 
structure,  and  coutains  minor  places  of  assembly  ;  the  hall 
in  which  we  met  would  hold  2000  bearers.  I  pursued  my 
usnal  course,  and  at  the  canclasion  of  tbe  address  the 
assembly  under  their  chairman,  agreed  to  an  address  in 


"At  anomeroTisly-attended  meeting  to  receive  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Maesie  from  England,  held  in  Bryan  Hall,  Chicago, 
Ulinois,  on  Sabbath  evening,  August  30th,  1861,  PetOT 
Page,  Esq.,  WM  called  to  the  chair.  Prayer  having  been 
offered  by  the  Eev.  H.  L.  Hammond,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Masaie 
addressed  tbe  audience  and  read  a  letter  from  nn  auti- 
slavery  conference,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Blave.  At 
the  close  of  the  address,  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  by  the  Rev.  "WilliBm  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  and  were 
nnanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting,  to  wit : 
C  "Sesolve^.  1.  That  so  far  as  victory  in  the  contest 
between  tbe  United  States  and  tbe  rebdlious  states  is  con- 
cerned, this  nation  neither  asks  nor  needs  the  eympathy  or 
aid  of  any  other  people,  but,  as  events  are  rapidly  demon- 
strating, is  able  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  the 
(strength  of  its  government,  by  the  success  of  its  arms  under 
the  favour  of  Almighty  God^ 

'^  Ecsolved.  2.  That  whtlo  thus  confident  of  the  pre- 
servation of  oar  National  Union,  whatever  may  bo  the  atti- 
tude of  other  nations  towards  us,  wo  yet  believe  that  oar 
cause  is  the  cause  of  personal  liberty,  stable  government, 
free  institutions,  true  civilization,  and  pure  Christianity 
throughout  the  world,  and  therefore  ifcgcruw  the  empathy 
of  good  men  in  all  lands. 

f^" Resolved.  Z.  That  we  therefore  deeply  regret,  for  their 
sake  more  than  for  our  own,  the  refbsal  of  such  sympathy 
by  a  part  of  the  British  nation,  including  ninny  who  had 
previously  claimed  to  be  tbe  special  foes  of  slavery  and 
friends  of  the  African  race. 

"Jieiolved.  4.  That  we  on  this  account  welcome  tbe 
more  cordially  the  letter  of  our  British  brethren,  wbich 
tenders  to  us,  on  grounds  of  humanity  and  religion,  the 
moral  support  of  4<>00  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  v  ' 
cclesiastiikl  connections. 
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*'  Besolved.  5.  That  this  meetiiig  has  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  able  and  eloquent  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Massie  of  London,  and  to  his  expressions  of  personal  sym- 
pathy witli  our  country  in  its  present  struggle,  and  trust 
that  his  fraternal  mission  may  link  more  closely  the  firiends 
of  liberty  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

This  city  is  a  stupendous  monument  of  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  man ;  in  history  it  has  not  been  surpassed.  In 
1831  the  place  was  only  an  Indian  trading  port ;  nine  years 
afterwards  it  had  gathered  only  5000  inhabitants. 
In  1850  the  population  had  swelled  to  29,963,  and  during 
the  following  ten  years  by  the  census  its  numbers  had  ex-^ 
ceeded  a  hundred  and  nine  tlwusand.  The  rapidity  of  its 
increase  had  been  continued  till  the  time  of  my  visit.  The 
situation  bas  probably  much  to  do  in  attracting  these 
thousands ;  but  there  must  be  wisdom  in  the  local  or  muni- 
cipal government  to  take  advantage  of  its  natural  and 
unrivalled  position.  The  lake  provides  a  pathway,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  an  encroaching  neighbour ;  the 
railway  track  for  miles  passes  through  water,  and  the 
margin  of  tbe  water  appeared  to  be  a  marshy  soil,  not- 
withstanding the  town  or  city  stands  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  I  learned  that  the  city 
was  well  drained.  There  is  a  river  bearing  the  same  name 
which  passes  through  the  most  populous  district,  dividing 
it  into  two  branches,  and  crossed  by  swinging  bridges, 
which  allow  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  streets  are  wider 
than  those  of  any  other  American  city,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  for  the  most  part  paved,  and  in  process  of 
being  levelled  as  I  passed  through.  For  five  miles  the 
river  serves  as  a  town-harbour  for  the  largest  vessels, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  grain  and  lumber  trade.  In  1838 
the  exports  of  Chicago  were  78  bushels  of  wheat,  and  no 
other  grain  was  exported.  In  1842  they  had  increased  to 
586,907  bushels  of  grain,  in  1852  they  were  5,873,141 
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busLels,  and  in  1862  they  had  increased  to  55,720,78( 
boflhels,  tenfold  inoro  every  ten  years !  Lake  Street  corre- 
sponds to  the  Broadway  in  ?Jew  York,  and  Micliigaa  and 
Wabaah  Avenuea  are  adomod  with  magnificent  residences 
and  rows  of  wide-spreading  trees.  Already  the  city  boaets 
of  Court  House,  Custom  House,  Armoury ;  spacious  and 
elegant  churches  for  all  sects.  The  c roam-col ourod  marble 
of  Chicago  Bupplies  material  for  building.  Happily  there  are 
agencies  engaged  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  cnltnre  of 
the  minds  of  the  younger  members  of  socie^.  A  Toung 
Men's  Association  Library  and  the  Chia^o  Historical 
Library  are  the  incipient  tokens  of  literary  and  mental 
ambition.  The  city  has  come  to  its  rapid  development 
tmder  auspices  which  may  render  it  a  rival  with  Cincinnati 
to  the  west  or  Boston  iu  the  east ;  much  will  depend  on  tha 
religious  organizations  and  ministerial  instrumentalities  of 
the  present  day.  It  ia  said  that  in  no  part  of  the  Union 
liave  towns  and  cities  sprung  up  so  rapidly  and  in  such 
■wonderftil  growth  as  in  lUinois.  How  vastly  important 
must  it  he,  therefore,  that  in  Chicago  there  should  be  a 
model  for  all  others !  Mine  host  showed  mo  every  atten- 
tion, and  afforded  me  every  facility  for  Burveyiug  and  oom- 
prehending  the  gourd-like  structures  of  the  place.  I 
suppose  ho  could  not  assemble  ministerial  brethren,  so 
many  of  them  being,  as  he  himself  had  been,  from  home  for 
their  summer  vacation.  My  mission  would  have  had 
more  scope  had  more  brethren  been  interested  in  it,  and 
the  response  would  have  spoken  in  more  Tarioos  tones  ia 
our  international  sympathies. 

The  extent  of  Illinois — 380  miles  its  greatest  length 
northward,  and  200  its  greatest  width  westward— renders 
it  one  of  the  moat  influential  in  the  Union,  combined  with 
its  wealth  in  water,  ite  mineral  resources,  and  agricultural 
capabihties.  The  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Olinois  ai^  the 
principal  rivers;  but  to  them  may  be  added  the  Wabash, 
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the  Kock  Biver,  the  Sangamon,  Kankakee,  the  Des  Flainfly 
and  the  Fox  Biver.  Other  states  border  on  some  of  these,, 
and  share  the  blessings,  bnt  the  state  of  Illinois  monopolizes 
some,  and  has  a  portion  in  all  the  others.  Her  prairies, 
too,  are  sources  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity ;  within  her 
borders,  after  leaving  Chicago,  I  first  saw  this  Americazi 
feature  of  nature.  Immensity  as  in  the  boundless  ocean  im- 
presses the  beholder ;  far  as  the  vision  stretches  the  vast  un- 
dulating plain  spreads  abroad ;  occasional  groups  of  trees 
standing  in  comparative  solitude,  like  a  ship  in  the  open  sea. 
Here  and  there  toward  the  west  I  observed  a  fringe  of  forest, 
and  everywhere  vegetation  spread  its  gay  carpet  on  the 
measureless  lawn ;  but  miles  and  miles  were  passed  without 
a  habitation  or  trace  of  man,  except  in  the  cultured  fields 
and  the  railed  enclosures,  which  seemed  only  to  restrain 
the  cattle  from  exposure  to  passing  trains.  The  uniform 
level  of  the  prairie  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  deposits  of 
water  which  long  covered  the  surface.  The  soil  is  entirely 
fi^e  from  stones,  and  richly  fertile.  Under  the  hand  of  man 
rank  grasses  and  flowers  soon  give  place  to  Indian  com  and 
luxuriant  wheat.  The  soil  in  some  places  is  often  twenty-five 
feet  deep,  and  even  on  the  highest  plains  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  almost  spontaneous  in  its  productiveness.  The  towns 
are  numerous  when  the  whole  state  is  surveyed,  and  this 
growth  is  rapid  almost  in  proportion  to  the  vegetation  of  her 
Indian  wheat. 

The  population  of  Illinois  has  been  mingled  with  acces- 
sions from  the  Eastern  states  and  frt)m  Britain,  but  they 
have  been  chiefly  single  men.  The  excess  of  males  over 
females  is  large,  numbering  93,581  in  the  majority  in  the 
census  of  1860.  It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  this 
excess  has  been  decreased  by  the  casualties  of  the  war. 
On  the  31st  of  December,  1862,  Illinois  had  sent  into  the 
field  135,000  men,  of  whom  there  were  130  infantry,  16 
cavalry  regiments,  and  two  regiments  and  seven  batteries 


of  artillery.  In  this  state,  korses  and  mnles  are  bi^d  il 
great  miBibera.  Tlie  latter  rise,  many  of  them,  as  high  as 
ordinary  Lorses,  and  are  both  more  easUy  fed,  and  more 
useful  for  agricnltnre  and  draft.  Springfield  i«  the  capital, 
and  has  enlarged  ita  boTinde  in  a  few  years.  I  passed  this 
way  the  day  before  the  State  mass  meeting  assembled  to 
receive  Mr.  Lincoln's  singalar  letter.  The  ton-n  colled 
Lincoln,  in  honour  of  bim,  promisea  soon  to  eqnnl  many 
oldei-  towns.  Peoria  and  its  lake  attract  thousands  every 
year,  and  Alton  contains  already  10,000,  thongli  ils  foun- 
dations trace  back  only  to  1833.  My  ronte  took  me  pnl 
thirty-eight  stations,  as  I  journeyed  from  Chicago  to  All 
Three  miles  farther  down  on  the  Mississippi  than  All 
the  Missouri  comes  on  the  other  side,  and  unites  with  ber 
more  majestic  rival  for  better  and  for  worse,  and  for 
many  miles  ttey  flow  down  in  the  same  cliaTinel  more  ns 
twins  than  antagonists.  The  difference  of  the  colour  and 
ei-en  of  purity,  displays  the  original  uncongeuiality  of  the 
union.  Tlie  entire  railway  from  Chicago  to  St,  Lonia  is 
285  miles,  without  any  relieving  interludes  in  the  ronte, 
and  becomes  monotonous  and  wearying  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  Before  I  cross  the  boundary  into  Missouri  from  lU 
linoia,  Imust  record  wbat  truth  exacts  and  philanthropy 
monma.  A  revised  constitution,  prepared  by  a  convention 
of  the  state,  waa  snbmitted  to  the  popular  vote  in  Jnne, 
18G2.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  25,000.  I  mention 
these  circumstances  and  numbers  to  prove  tbat  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  citizens  was  dii-ectcd  to  what  yet  follows. 
Two  articles  were  separately  voted  on,  one  denying  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  negroes,  and  the  other  prohibiting 
iJiem  from  settling  in  the  state ;  for  theae  a  majority  of 
the  votes  were  cast,  and  they  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  old  constitution :  where  they  will  work  as  doth  a  canker, 
tdU  God's  judgments  for  the  poor  shall  avenge  them,  and 
lead  a  penitent  people  to  rererse  the  decision. 
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Passengers  from  Ulinois  by  the  Chicago  railway  pass 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  &om  Alton  to  Illinois 
town,  and  their  luggage  packed  on  waggons,  and  passengers 
seated  in  omnibuses,  are  conveyed  across  the  river  in  a 
floating  bridge  propelled  by  steam.  At  night  it  seems 
perilous  to  a  stranger,  but  the  glare  of  gas  and  the 
lights  on  the  St.  Louis  side  give  an  appearance  of  pic- 
turesque adventure  to  the  brief  voyage.  Each  passenger 
gave  the  address  where  he  wished  to  be  set  down  to 
the  conductor,  and  on  landing  each  vehicle  started  for 
their  several  destinations.  I  had  informed  Dr.  Post  by 
telegraph  that  I  should  that  day  travel  from  Chicago,  and 
wished  a  room  to  be  secured  for  me  at  Bamum's  Hotel.  I 
found  provision  made,  and  soon  retired  to  rest.  In  the 
morning  my  arrival  was  heralded  by  a  paragraph  in  the 
"  Daily  Missouri  Democrat,"  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : — 

"  ENGLISH   SYMPATHY  WITH  AMERICA. 

"  By  a  private  telegram  from  Chicago  we  learn  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  of  London,  was  expected  to  arrive  here 
last  night,  and  take  apartments  at  Bamum's. 

"  As  he  comes  to  our  city  on  a  special  mission,  a  few 
words  as  to  its  nature  would  add  much  to  the  public  in- 
terest in  his  visit.  On  the  12th  of  February  of  this  year 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  France,  to  the  number  of  750, 
addressed  to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  England  a  letter 
designed  to  urge  them  *  to  take  the  lead  in  a  great  and 
peaceful  manifestation  of  sympathy  for  the  coloured  race, 
so  long  oppressed  and  debased  by  Christian  nations.'  They 
desired  by  this  means  to  *  discourage  the  partizans  of 
slavery,'  and  *  encourage  and  strengthen  those  who  wish 
to  abolish  it,  at  the  same  time  persuading  them  to  listen  to 
friendly  suggestions.'  This  letter  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  a  conference  of  ministers,  who  issued  a 
reply  since,  signed  by  over  4000  names  of  clergymen, 
which,  with  the  letter  from  France,  it  was  designed 
should  be  sent  to  the  loyal  ministers  of  this  countxy.  It 
was  afterwards  determined,  in  order  to  make  the  address 
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more  forcible,  and  to  better  attain  its  object,  to  eend  a  Svt 
legate  to  this  coantiy  to  Ret  forth  the  vieivs  of  the  8igQer% 
and  express  the  Hjmpathy  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  BritiBh 
people  with  the  cause  of  the  North,  greatly  increased  aa  it 
has  been  by  the  Prosident'a  proclamation  of  emancipation. 
Dr.  Maaaie  was  chosen  as  anch  delegate,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  has  travolled  as  far  as  Chicago,  and  was 
expected  to  reach  St.  Louis  last  evening.  Wo  sappose  ho 
will  take  some  oceasioa  to  address  our  citizens  in  regard  to 
the  special  object  of  his  mission ;  and  aside  from  the  merits 
of  that  object  the  dignity  and  influential  character  of  the 
body  he  represents,  entitle  him  to  an  attentive  and 
thoughtful  hearing. 

"  We  shall  hope  to  annonnce  in  a  day  or  so  Bome  op- 
portunity  when  the  public  may  hope  to  hear  Dr.  Miwnin 
npon  the  topics  alluded  to." 

I  had  not  finished  my  breakfast,  when  I  was  informed 

Bome  gentlemen  awaited  me  in  tJie  parlour.  Here  I  found 
Dr.  Post's  son,  in  his  father's  absence  from  home,  ftod  a 
friend  of  his,  who  claimed  a  persona)  knowledge  of  me 
from  intcrconrse  to  which  we  had  been  introduced  thirty 
years  sgo  by  the  lata  Dr.  Bennet,  of  London, 
bcred  the  occnaion  of  our  interview,  and  felt  relieved 
have  such  a  fiiendlj  coadjntor.  We  were  engaged 
vereation,  when  four  or  five  other  gentlemen  wi 
nonneed  and  introdnccd.  I  left  them  to  constitute  a  local 
committee  of  arrangement,  and  placed  myself  at  their 
disposal  for  a  public  meeting.  Their  first  apprehension 
was  that,  in  a  time  so  brief  as  I  allowed,  efficient  aming&- 
mentfi  could  not  be  made ;  and  then  it  appeared  that  some  of 
the  senior  ministers  were  absent,  and  again  that  the  evening 
eligible  for  mo  interfered  with  some  local  engagements.  I 
expressed  my  willingness  to  do  any  work  and  accept  any 
meeting,  but  I  mast  reach  Cincinnati  for  the  following 
Sunday.  Their  object  had  been  to  defer  my  services  till 
Sunday,  bat  as  I  was  determined  to  follow  my  programme, 
earnest  and  vigorona  measures  were  adopted  to  gathor  a 
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Tbo  minoiB  oonTention  on  that 
day  st  Springfield,  and  a  convention  being  in  progress  in 
their  own  State  to  denounce  the  continnance  of  slavery  any 
longer  in  Missouri,  gave,  in  their  mind,  importance  to  my 
mission.  It  was  agreed  that  application  should  he  made 
to  the  chairman  and  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com' 
merce  or  Exchange  to  admit  me  at  the  honr  when  the  atten- 
dance would  be  greatest,  as  soon  as  business  would  permit, 
that  I  might  explain  the  purport  of  my  message,  and 
induce  them  to  encourage  their  iamiliea  to  attend  the 
meeting  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  consent 
of  the  authorities  was  obtained,  and  a  deputation  sent  to 
invite  me.  I  took  my  place,  smrounded  by  many  gentJe- 
men,  on  the  raised  dais,  from  which  I  spoke.  The  interview 
lasted  half  an  hour,  and  a  complimentary  resolution  was 
carried  pledging  their  co-operation.  In  the  evening  the 
audience  was  beyond  aU  expectation,  filling  the  area  of  the 
chnrch  with  an  atteutivs  congregation.  I  was  as  free  to 
utter  my  anti-slavery  sentiments  in  Missouri,  as  I  had  been 
in  Connecticut.  The  Rev.  H.  Cox,  at  whose  church  I  Bpoke, 
affirmed  that  such  an  address  woald  not  have  paBBcd  with- 
out a  mob,  and  the  probable  destruction  of  the  place,  only 
one  year  before  ;  but  now  it  was  cheered,  and  accepted  hj 
the  most  cordial  demonstrations.  The  response  waa  pre- 
pared afterwards  by  a  committee  dhosen  at  the  meeting, 
and  I  have  received  it  since  my  return  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  an  apologetic  letter. 

"  EI8P0NSE  OF  THE  CLERGT  OF  ST.  LOtUa,  MISSOURI,  TO  THE  HEV, 
BB.  ItiSSIE  OF  lOKDON,  ESOLAND,  ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  THB 
ADDEESS   OF  THE   FltENCH  ASD  ENGLISH   CLERGTMEN. 

"Rbv.  anddeakBekthbbn, — We  have  received  the  'Ad- 
dress to  Ministers  and  Pastors  of  all  Benomiaationa  in  the 
United  States  of  America,'  adopted  by  the  conference  held 
at  Manchester,  England,  June,  1863,  and  brought  to  us  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Maeeie.    We  have  listened  with  great  satiafoctioii 
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to  Hb  ospositions  of  the  sentimects  of  the  people  of  En|r< , 
land,  and  also  to  hia  afsnrance  of  their  deep  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  fear- 
fnl  Btrnggle  in  which  we  are  called  to  act  against  a  rebel- 
lion which  aims  to  overthrow  ournationol  government,  and 
eeeks  the  establishment  of  a  government  resting  npon 
human  slavery  as  its  '  chief  coknke-stonb.' 

"  We  have  ever  believed  the  heart  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  tme  to  law  and  liberty,  and  beg  to  assoiv 
our  brethren  that  however  much  we  deplore  the  lapse  of 
time  during  which  we  were  pei-mitted  to  struggle  without 
anj puhllc  manifeetation  of  sympathy  from  those  who  had 
occupied  a  prominence  so  noble  and  gloriooB  in  the  effort 
to  rid  the  world  of  human  slavery,  yet  wo  are  now  espe* 
cially  gratified  by  the  reception  of  a  sympathy  so  earnest 
and  encouraging  from  thousands  of  the  beat  and  most  pro- 
minent men  in  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 

"  It  is  to  us  a  source  of  profound  gratitude  and  rejoicing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  pecuniary  interests  of  both 
nations  which  are  involved  in  and  jeopardized  by  the  pro- 
aecution  of  this  war,  so  large  a  number  have  had  the  conn^ 
to  avow  such  convictions  as  secure  to  us  in  all  our  conflicts 
and  trials  a  sympathy  which,  resting  on  moral  gronnda, 
Tfill  of  necessity  be  enduring ;  and  sharing',  as  we  do,  so 
largely  in  these  moral  convii'tiona  we  feel  their  full  force, 
impeUing  us  to  move  forward  in  the  national  struggle  until 
the  smoke  of  the  conflict  shall  have  poased  &om  the  land, 
and  our  nation  stands  as  she  waa  designed  to  be,  a  nation 
qffree  men. 

"  Living  in  a  state  in  which  the  desolations  of  the  war 
have  been  signally  experienced,  and  which,  during  all  its 
history,  has  been  burdened  and  cursed  by  the  institution  of 
human  slavery,  we  have  the  Hronijeat  reasons  for  welcom- 
ing cordially  and  gratefully  these  words  of  encouragement 
snd  sympathy  from  the  fnenda  of  liberty  in  other  lands, — 
words  which,  we  trust,  will  strengthen  our  govomment  in 
j(a  great  struggle,  and  add  to  those  moral  forces,  whereby  onr 
nation  must  be  delivered,  not  only  from  the  perils  of  rebel- 
lion, but  from  that  vionslrout  iniquity  from  which  the  rebel- 
lion has  sprung. 

"  We  heartily  unite  with  onr  brethren  in  other  cities  in 
the  earnest  prayer  that  the  power  and  inflnence  of  England 
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and  America,  may  always  be  tuiited  in  favonr  of  the  sacred 
interests  of  truth,  liberty,  and  humanity. 

"St.  Louis,  Missoubi, 
"  To  Thomas  B.  Potter,  Esq.,  Octoh&r  ZOth,  1863. 

Manchester,  England. 

"  My  dbab  Sm, — ^A  few  days  ago,  I  received  from  Dr. 
Massie's  friend,  W.  B.  Brown  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a 
request  for  the  copy  of  the  address  of  the  clergymen  of  this 
city  responsive  to  the  one  received  through  Dr.  Massie 
from  the  ministers  of  England  and  France.     I  regret  the 
imperfect  character  of  our  response,  but  Dr.  Massie  re- 
mained so  few  hours  with  us,  and  all  our  movements  were 
so  hurried,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  more 
than  merely  allude,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  to  matters  and 
thoughts  which  properly  demanded  more  care  and  delibe 
ration.     This  must  be  our  apology,  if  you  please.     Pleas, 
present  to  Dr.  Massie  our  most  earnest  sympathy  and  we 
wishes.   We  shall  remember  his  visit  to  our  city  with  grea 
pleasure. 

**  Our  state  is  now  as  much  excited  as  possible.  Freedom 
must  win,  but  the  slave  power  will  die  hard.  The  logic  of 
events  has  done  much,  revolutionized  the  opinion  and  feel- 
ings of  most  of  pur  people,  and  we  work  and  pray  for  uni* 
versal  freedom.     God  bless  you  and  your  society. 

"  Yours  for  America  and  Universal  Freedom,  * 

"  H.  Cox." 

To  me,  a  visit  to  Missouri  had  peculiar  interest,  as  I 
had  watched  the  struggle  in  Kansas,  and  had  long  mourned 
the  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  and  equally  deplored  the 
spirit  which  had  prompted  its  repudiation  by  the  party  who 
carried  it.  I  was  prepared  to  anticipate  instruction  and 
matter  for  thoughtful  reflection  in  personal  examination  of 
the  features  of  St.  Louis.  I  thankftdly  availed  myself  of 
the  personal  attentions  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Post,  Mr.  Cox, 
and  other  friends  who  conducted  me  through  the  city  to  its 
environs.    It  is  a  magnificent  city,  and  continues  to  enlarge, 
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it  prospers  even  more  since  slavery  began  to  hide  its  bead. 
Prior  to  the  war,  in  the  whole  state,  the  number  of  slaves 
in  1860  was  114,931.  Governor  Gamble  estimated,  in  1862, 
that  they  did  not  exceed  50,000.  In  1850,  the  population 
of  St.  Louis  was  77,860,  and  it  had  risen,  in  1860,  to 
160,773 ;  but  the  increase  had  not  abated,  three  years  after- 
ward. When  I  was  here,  there  were  adventitious  acces- 
sions to  the  inhabitants,  in  poor  fugitives  whose  homes 
had  been  desolated  by  rebellious  armies  and  guerilla  bands. 
There  were  also  prisoners  in  thousands  who  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  field,  and  soldiers  who  were  there  to  guard 
them ;  and  sick  and  wounded  men  jfrom  the  army  in  con- 
valescent hospitals.  Some  of  the  premises  now  occupied 
as  prisons  or  hospitals  were  formerly  inhabited  by  men  at 
present  in  rebellion,  and  who  had  instigated  others  to  con- 
spiracy and  treason.  They  are  some  of  them  wandering 
in  England  now,  not  well  pleased  that  their  confiscated 
because  forfeited  property  should  be  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  I  met  one  of  these  vagrant  secessionist  rebels 
in  Scotland,  craving  an  oholum  of  Southern  sympathy,  and 
threatening,  if  he  should  ever  meet  Governor  Gamble,  he 
"  wotdd  cut  Ids  weaseV^  This  hero  affirmed  he  had  breasted 
'  the  bullets  in  the  present  war,  and  would  do  so  again ;  for 
the  South  would  lick  the  Yankees  yet.  I  presume,  however, 
he  would  rather  breast  a  dead  negro  on  the  dissecting- table. 
He  boasted  that  he  had  dissected  the  head  and  brain  of 
every  nation  of  men,  and  he  could  demonstrate  that  the 
black  race  were  not  able  to  govern  themselves,  and  were 
made  to  be  slaves.  It  is  glibly  stated  by  the  "  Literary 
Churchman''  that — 

"  Englishmen,  filled  to  overflowing  with  even  a  fanati- 
cal love  of  liberty,  can  now  listen  with  equanimity,  and  it 
is  said  with  applause,  to  the  following  statements  of  a  man 
of  science  at  an  important  meeting  : — 

" '  1st,  the  skin  of  the  negro  is  structurally  difierent 
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from  ours ;  2ndl7,  liis  bones  are  heavier ;  Srdly,  his  arms 
are  longer,  even  reaching  below  the  knees  ;  4thly,  his  legs 
are  bent ;  Sthly,  his  heel  protrudes  behind  his  foot ;  6thly, 
his  great  toe  is  rather  a  kind  of  thumb,  separated  from  the 
other  toes ;  7thlj,  the  skull  is  thicker ;  8thly,  the  fore- 
head is  flattened,  and  recedes ;  9thl7,  the  jaw  projects 
largely  (?)  ;  lOthly,  ihe  facial  angle  is  widely  diiSerenit  from 
the  usual  European  type ;  llthly,  the  pure  negro  has  no 
intellectual  development  after  mere  childhood ;  12thly,  all 
cases  of  *  so-called  intelligent  negroes  '  have  been  of  mixed 
European  ai^d  African  blood  !* 

"  As  these  are  all  questions  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion, 
it  is  useless,  of  course,  to  be  impatient  about  them." 

Such  was  the  profound  anatomical  argumentation  of 
Dr.  McDowell,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis  for 
twenty-five  years.  Surgeon  and  Inspector- General  of  Hos- 
pitals in  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  South,  with  many 
other  titles  and  distinctions,  which  he  had  hoped  would  have 
been  his  passport  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  phy- 
sical history  of  man  in  some  learned  university  city.  He 
assured  me  the  North  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head  in  re- 
ward for  his  capture.  It  must  have  been  because  they  did 
not  know  what  it  was  made  of,  or  what  was  in  it.  But 
with  several  surplus  oaths,  he  afi&rmed  that  his  house,  lec- 
ture-room, and  museum  had  been  converted  into  a  prison 
for  Secession  soldiers  in  St.  Louis.  He  intimated  that  he 
had  5000  acres  of  land  in  one  state,  19,000  in  another,  and 
an  equally  fabulous  extent  of  land  in  some  others.  I  could 
only  reply  that  he  must  have  got  it  cheap,  and  if  he  were 
80  conscientious  a  patriot,  he  need  not  talk  so  largely 
about  his  losses.  He  was  as  rich  now  as  he  was  when  he 
was  bom  of  parents  partly  Irish  and  partly  French.  I  be- 
lieve I  saw  the  premises  of  which  he  spoke,  he  is  not  un- 
kno\vn  in  the  place. 

St.  Louis  has  all  the  elements  of  an  elegant  and  magni^ 
ficent  city  in  her  site  and  the  conformation  of  the  ground 
within,  and  round  about  in  the  suburbs.     It  lies  upon  the 
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rigbt  bank  of  tbe  Mississippi  below  the  entrance  of  the 
Missonri  twenty  miles,  and  above  the  entrance  of  the  Ohio 
174  miles.  It  is  1194  miles  above  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Two  limestone  plateans,  rising  one  above  the  other  forty 
feet,  and  the  lower  above  the  river  twenty  feet,  are  occn- 
pied  by  St.  Lonis.  The  npper  terrace  widens  into  a  plain, 
from  which  fine  views  of  the  city  are  obtained,  the  entire 
extent  of  which  along  the  curves  of  the  river  is  about  seven 
miles,  and  three  miles  back  from  the  river.  The  denser 
portion  of  the  habitations  covers  about  one  third  of  this 
space.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  the  main  and 
SECOND  streets  and  the  fbont  street  are  great  thoroughfares. 
Lafayette  Square  is  a  kind  of  public  park ;  but  it  is  in  the 
environs  and  streets  leading  to  them  where  the  elegant 
magnificence  of  St.  Louis  is  seen.  There  are  private 
grounds  which  the  owner  opens  to  the  public  in  gardens, 
walks,  and  adorned  with  botanical  exotics,  which  are 
greatly  admired.  The  City  Hall,  Custom  House,  Court 
House,  and  hotels ;  the  churches,  and  the  United  States' 
Arsenal,  show  the  wealth  expended  in  the  structure  of  the 
city.  I  was  interested  in  the  branch  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission working  here,  and  found  its  chairman,  Mr.  Yeat- 
man,  a  man  of  position,  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  slave 
state,  working  at  his  desk  daily  with  as  much  assiduity  as 
if  his  living  were  derived  from  it.  The  benevolence  deve- 
loped by  this  association  in  all  America  will  tell  hereafter 
in  her  history.  A  word  on  the  liistory  of  this  great  centre 
of  the  "West.  Laclede  chose  the  present  site  of  St.  Louis  in 
1764.  It  was  settled  as  a  trading  station  for  trappers,  and 
the  annual  value  of  furs  brought  in  till  1804  was  on  an 
average  203,750  dollars  for  fifteen  years.  At  this  period 
the  population  was  under  2000,  half  of  whom  were  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  furs  among  the  Indians.  A  band  of 
Spanish  soldiers  under  a  leader  named  Bious  had  seized 
the  place  in  1768  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  but 
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it  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  in  1804.  The  first 
brick  hoase  was  built  in  1813.  As  a  city  its  history  began 
in  1822 ;  it  had  been  called  St.  Louis  in  honour  of  the  King 
of  France,  Louis  XV.  Emigration  from  lUinois  began  to 
flow  in  1825.  In  1830  it  had  inhabitants  6694 ;  in  1840  it 
had  16,469,  in  1850  the  number  had  risen  to  77,850,  but 
now  it  is  near  to  200,000. 

It  is  with  regret  I  now  turn  my  back  upon  the  West, 
but  I  must  look  into  the  borders  of  the  South,  and  touch 
upon  an  actual  slave  state.  To  reach  Kentucky  my  route 
lay  across  the  "  mother  of  waters,"  and  again  I  should 
cross  the  Kaskaskia  and  the  Wabash,  till  I  should  come  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  through  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Not  one  of  the  towns  through  which  I  had  to 
travel  would  be  known  to  more  than  one  of  twenty  in  any 
company  of  English  people,  though  tlieir  number  is  pro- 
bably forty :  Xenia,  and  Flora,  and  Odin,  and  Sandoval, 
and  thirty  others,  would  not,  in  the  mention  of  them,  con- 
tribute to  ishe  precise  information  of  my  reader.  I  will, 
therefore,  look  only  into  my  compartment  of  the  train. 
Every  separate  carriage,  in  length  perhaps  forty  feet,  is 
furnished  with  cushioned  seats  and  backs  ;  the  latter  being 
moveable  so  that  the  occupant  can  sit  as  he  pleases,  looking 
forward  or  backward  on  the  route.  These  several  seats  are 
close  enough  for  the  convenience  of  a  tall  or  stout  person . 
only  two  can  sit  on  each  seat  from  the  side  to  the  centre  of 
the  carriage.  There  is  a  clear  pathway  in  the  middle,  the 
whole  length,  and  a  door  at  each  end.  The  conductor  or 
other  person  can  and  may  move  up  and  down  every  minute, 
no  restraint.  Arrangements  are  made  in  most  carriages 
for  a  large  jar  of  water  with  cock  and  dish  for  drink,  and 
for  a  stove  in  winter.  There  is  a  convenient  closet  in  one 
corner,  with  suitable  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
travellers.  I  seldom  saw  second-class  carriages.  Gene- 
rally all,  rough  and  smooth,  vulgar  and  refined,  rich  and 
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poor,  travel  together ;  except  that  often  one  carriage  is  set 
apart  for  ladies,  into  which  all  females,  their  husbands,  and 
children,  may  also  go.      I  have  seen  an   invalid   soldier 
carried  hj  his  father  and  laid  upon  the  floor ;  and  I  have 
seen,  when  the  sick  man  conld  provide  it,  a  mattress  laid  on 
the  top  of  two  seats,  so  that  he  might  be  stretched  on  it. 
There  are  also  sleeping  cars  in  night  trains,  which  may  be 
engaged  before  starting,  by  paying  an  additional  charge  in 
proportion,  for  a  single  or  a  doable  bed.  I  have  rarely  seen 
rudeness  or  offensive  behaviour,  or  even  persistence  in  smok- 
ing when  declared  to  be  offensive.  The  only  ill-behaved  man 
I  saw  was  a  rude  drover  sort  of  Irishman  ;  and  when  told  he 
was  a  reproach  to  his  country,  by  one  who,  he  thought,  was 
from  the  same  land,  his  manners  improved.     I  travelled  in 
the  midst  of  many  soldiers,  in  the  ranks  and  in  commission, 
and  availed  myself  of  free  conversation  with  them.     A  large 
proportion  was  of  young  men.     I  did  not  meet  one  who 
was  an  Irishman ;  some  might  be  the  sons  of  Irish  immi- 
grants, but  they  had  not  the  sibboleth ;  some  were  English, 
who  had  become  citizens ;  but  my  hap  was  not  to  recognize 
a  single  Irishman,  so  far  as  his  tongue  or  intercourse  would 
lead  me  to  conclude.     Some  whom  I  met,  even  of  the  lower 
rank  of  officers,  uttered  profane  language  so  frequently  as 
to  prompt  me  to  remonstrate.     I  dealt  thus  with  two  who 
sat  close  to  me.      "Jesus   Christ,"    "by   Jesus,"  "God 
Almighty,"  and  such  profane  expletives  being  their  choice. 
I  asked  them  if  they  would  take  the  name  of  their  mother 
or  fiikiher  thus  familiarly,  or  the  name  of  any  friend  whom 
ihej  honoured,  in  their  mouths ;  would  they  use  his  name 
in  any  expression  of  surprise  ?     Now,  I  said,  Jesus  ChriH 
is  a  friend  whom  I  highly  honour,  and    I  reverence  his 
name  as  I  do  the  name  of  Grod,  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
hear  these  names  so  thoughtlessly  uttered.  They  apologized 
most  softly,  and  without  being  offended,  nor  did  I  hear  4hem 
do  so  again.  Among  a  number  of  young  soldiers  who  were 
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amusing  themselves  and  too  freely  mentioning  the  devilf  I 
said  I  never  liked  to  hear  him  familiafly  spoken  of,  becanse 
then  I  thonght  he  was  snre  to  be  present.  They  heard  the  re- 
proof kindly,  and,  though  in  joke,  referred  to  their  Sabhaih 
school  lessons.  I  was  thus  informed  of  their  early  associa. 
tions,  and  learned  how  to  deal  with  them.  But  after  all  the 
army  is  a  sorry  school  for  young  and  inexperienced  lads. 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  the  journey,  we  reached 
New  Albany,  four  miles  north-west  from  Louisville,  and  on 
the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  within  the  lk)rders  of  a 
free  state,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  though  only  laid 
out  in  1813.  Churches,  schools,  and  a  Lyceum  provide 
for  its  population  intellectual  and  spiritual  instruction. 
Our  road  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  ferry  at 
Jeffersonville  supplies  a  passage  for  railway  companies. 
It  is  in  the  same  State  with  New  Albany,  and  increases  as 
the  cities  of  the  State  do  elsewhere.  The  public  buildings, 
warehouses,  and  hotels  have  risen  with  the  station,  and 
there  are  numerous  handsome  private  dwellings.  The  Ohio 
river  is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  and  has  a  more  rapid  cujv 
rent  in  consequence  of  a  gradual  fall  of  twenty-two  feet 
in  two  miles. .  Some  writers  are  magniloquent  about  the 
falls,  and  speak  of  a  "  great  many  broken  rivers  of  foam 
making  their  way  over  the  falls;"  but  these  are  visions 
reserved  only  for  the  privileged.  I  walked  along  the 
banks  and .  crossed  beside  the  *'  fine  island  which  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene."  Yet  none  of  these  features  of 
the  fall  appeared ;  perhaps  the  water  was  in  "  a  high  stage," 
and  denied  the  pleasure  to  me.  Portland  presented  a 
pretty  aspect  as  a  village  by  the  river  brink.  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  fellow  traveller  to  put  up  at  the  Gralt  House. 
Here  I  was  in  the  midst  of  slavery — the  servants  of  the 
house  were  bondmen,  and  it  was  manifest  by  their  indif- 
ferent attendance.  Every  man  in  the  saloon,  or  hall,  or 
retiring  rooms,  or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  clerks  at 
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the  desk,  or  proprietors,  or  visitors,  or  town's  men,  who 
came  in  on  business,  or  for  pleasure — all  rolled  as  a  sweet 
morsel,  under  or  over  their  tongue,  or  in  their  cheek,  or 
from  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  another,  the  everlasting 
tobacco,  and  squirted  its  juice  wherever  they  sat,  at  your 
feet,  or  over  your  knee,  before  your  face,  or  behind  yon,  on 
the  floor,  or  ground,  without  deference  or  apology.  I  never 
was  in  a  house  among  so  many  men  where  the  appear- 
ance of  women  was  so  dispensed  with ;  and  I  wonder  not 
that  women  should  have  spumed  such  a  salivarian  current 
and  such  an  odour  as  must  have  been  put  forth  from  every 
man's  mouth.  I  sought  out  anywhere  a  place  of  retreat, 
but  hesitated  to  change  my  quarters,  as  I  might  make  bad 
worse,  and  rather  add  to  my  misery.  The  town  had  an 
aspect  of  declension;  houses  standing  unoccupied,  half 
built,  and  ready  to  fall,  and  warehouses  to  let.  I  was  told 
the  population  had  decreased  10,000  since  1860,  when  it 
was  68,039.  The  merchandise  which  I  saw  was  principally 
tobacco ;  and  the  carts  driven  by  negro  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  conveying  its  preparations  in  hogsheads.  The 
only  pleasant  sight  I  witnessed  was  the  fruit-market — 
peaches,  apples,  and  melons,  etc. 

Two  gentlemen  I  inquired  for  and  ultimately  found.  I 
suppose  my  inquiries  for  them  suggested  to  those  around 
me  a  mistaken  notion,  I  called  on  the  editor  of  the  "  Louis- 
ville Journal.*'  Mr.  Prentice  is  well  known  far  and  near  ; 
and  when  he  knew  my  name,  and  identified  my  object  in 
visiting  the  place,  he  received  me  with  the  cordial  courtesy 
of  a  gentleman.  We  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  but 
not  the  less  gratified  in  our  interview.  He  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  Union  against  the  Secession ;  but  avows 
not  any  sympathy  with  those  who  call  for  emancipation. 
He  knows  the  secrets  of  the  system,  and  its  bondage  for 
more  than  the  sable  sufferers.  I  called  with  an  introduc- 
tory letter  on  Bishop  Smith,  the  Episcopal  ruler  of  all  Ken- 
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tacky,  and  who  is  intimately  conversant  with  eyery  part  of 
his  diocese.  A  bishop,  more  unpretending  and  yet  gentle- 
manly, informed,  and  commnnicatiye,  I  could  not  desiie  to 
meet.  He  is  known  to  desiderate  the  removal  of  slaveTy, 
and  to  deplore  its  constitutional  evils  in  society,  and  he  has 
freely  conferred  with  clergy  and  laity  over  all  the  State  on 
the  question.  He  has  sought  by  writing  and  other  means 
to  convince  others  that  it  is  an  evil,  of  contagious  influence 
and  fearful  operation ;  and  welcomed  me  as  a  messenger 
come  to  stimulate,  where  it  could  be  wisely  done,  in  his 
judgment,  all  who  could  work  for  the  removal  of  slavery. 
But  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist  or  Emancipationist,  and  he 
could  think  of  no  measure  of  co-operation  for  me  in  that 
state.  He  believed  that  before  the  present  war  neai'ly  two- 
thirds  of  the  Kentuckians  were  for  gradual  emancipation. 
I  suppose  after  they  were  themselves  all  dead.  He  feared 
there  might  not  be  so  many  now.  If,  however,  any  foreign 
influence  were  attempted  to  promote  anti-slavery  sentiment 
in  the  state,  he  believed  most  of  them  would  so  resent  the 
interference  as  to  become  more  pro-slavery  than  ever,  and 
it  would  only  end  in  convulsion.  Bishop  Smith  is  a  most 
excellent,  mild  man,  and  can  only  advocate  gentle  persua- 
sives, and  imperceptible  tonics,  in  inflnitesmal  doses.  Luther, 
and  Knox,  and  the  Puritans,  did  not  study  in  his  school, 
yet  I  was  greatly  gratified  by  the  venerable  man's  friendly 
and  enlightened  converse.  There  is  a  canal  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  I  fear  the  work  of  slaves,  for  the  most  part 
of  two  miles,  which  serves  the  navigation  of  vessels,  which 
cannot  brave  the  falls.  The  extent  of  the  city  is  along  the 
river,  two  miles  ;  the  leading  streets  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. I  walked  through  almost  all  of  them ;  many  of  them 
are  adorned  with  trees,  and  numerous  sumptuous  houses 
prove  there  has  been  wealth  and  indulgence  of  pleasure  in 
times  gone  by.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  operation  of  the  slave 
system. 
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I  conversed  with  one  of  the  government  contrabands 
employed  at  work  by  the  day's  wage,  who  had  a  pretty 
correct  apprehension  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  He 
had  been  the  chattel  of  a  rebel  colonel,  and  hence  his  fi'ee- 
dom.  His  father's  family  had  been  large;  two  brothers 
had  worked  ont  their  own  freedom,  another  was  still  a 
slave,  the  property  of  some  other  master,  but  apparently  in 
circumstances  more  favourable  than  that  of  many  slaves  as 
long  as  he  is  content  and  has  no  children  to  sell.  This 
poor  fellow  had  disease  brought  on  by  slave  work  in  a 
rupture,  and  was  the  less  able  to  provide  for  himself. 
There  were  wooden  buildings  in  process  of  erection  for  the 
States  Government  for  warlike  stores ;  and,  as  I  sat  sur- 
veying them,  a  Welshman  approached  to  speak  to  one  who 
seemed  a  stranger.  He  had  imbibed  slaveholding  ideas  of 
the  negroes,  though  he  assured  me  he  was  anti-slavery. 
He  had  also  assimilated  his  notions  of  strong  language  with 
oaths  and  swearing,  and  the  use  of  the  Divine  name.  His 
sympathies  were  expressed  in  expectations  that  the  South 
would  succeed,  etc.  I  was  disposed  to  shake  off  the  dust  of 
my  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  as  soon  as  I  could 
arrange  for  a  train,  which  would  convey  me  back  to  free- 
dom, and  away  from  the  sight  of  slavery.  There  are  seven 
religious  colleges  in  Kentucky,  two  each  for  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  the 
Campbellites ;  three  theological  schools  are  sustained,  one 
each  for  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  In 
the  number  of  asses  and  paules  there  is  only  one  state  which 
exceeds  this  state  in  productiveness,  and  in  number  of 
swine  it  is  nearly  equal  to  either  of  the  three  largest — 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri — swine-producing  states. 
It  is  second  in  tobacco  and  first  in  hemp,  but  in  grain  it  is 
inferior  to  many.  The  state  was  invaded  by  the  Con- 
federate bands  September  5th,  1861,  and  thenceforth  all 
parties  were  tested.     Severe  battles  were  fought  at  Wild 
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Cat,  Mill  Spring,  Mnmfordsville,  Perryville,  and  Eiclimondy 
but  now  the  Confederates  have  not  a  foothold  in  the  state. 

I  proceeded  by  the  Jeffersonville  Railway  to  Seymour, 
and  thence  to  Cincinnati  to  fulfil  an  engagement  made  a 
month  previously,  and  reached  that  city  a  little  after  ten 
o'clock  p.m.,  having  travelled  146  miles.  A  Mend  met  me 
at  the  station,  and  conducted  me  to  the  Burnet  House.  Mj 
mission  was  now  in  the  "  Queen  city  of  the  West ;"  her 
population  was  reported  in  the  census  of  1860  as  161,044. 
Perhaps  some  writers  include  contiguous  villages  in  their 
estimate,  as  1  see  the  population  numbered  by  some  as 
high  as  250,000.  Covington,  though  in  Kentucky,  is  only 
across  the  Ohio,  which  steam  vessels,  as  ferry  boats, 
traverse  every  five  minutes.  A  bridge  connecting  the 
places  is  in  process  of  erection.  Mount  Auburn  is  in  the 
environs,  and  so  is  Walnut  Hill,  where  Lane  Seminary  is 
situate.  In  both  these  suburbs  persons  having  business 
in  the  city  have  luxurious  country  seats.  I  was  engaged 
by  Professor  Day  to  visit  this  latter  village,  and  preach  at 
the  chapel  of  Lane  Seminary  on  the  morning  of  Sunday. 
The  residence  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  and  probably  the 
cradle  of  "  Uncle  Tom,"  while  her  husband  was  one  of  the 
professors,  was  close  by.  The  drive  to  this  place  was  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  in  the  quiet  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  in 
the  midst  of  such  enchanting  scenery.  The  repose  and 
sweetness  of  the  academic  retreat,  where  I  had  the  privilege 
to  commune  with  loving  kindred  spirits  in  Divine  service, 
were  exceedingly  refreshing  to  my  mind  after  the  miscel- 
laneous but  varied  pressing  engagements  of  the  preceding 
week.  I  was  told  some  of  my  hearers  had  pleasurable 
emotions  in  the  service,  and  so  had  1,  and  doubtless  it  was 
good  to  be  separated  from  the  world  awhile.  Professor 
Day  escorted  me  to  the  city  in  the  afternoon  by  another 
way  than  that  by  which  we  had  gone.  I  was  shown  before 
we  started  his  last  monthly  parcel  of  periodicals,  con- 
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taining  one  of  eacH  leading  denominational  class  published 
in  England.  American  men  of  letters  are  as  familiar  with 
English  literature  as  are  most  of  our  own  respectable 
journalists.  Looking  down,  as  we  wended  our  way  from 
Walnut  Hill,  and  left  Mount  Adams  behind  us,  as  well  as 
Mount  Auburn,  we  passed  within  view  of  Mr.  Longworth's 
residence,  known  in  the  West  not  only  for  his  gardens, 
conservatories,  and  art  treasures,  but  also  for  his  vineyards 
and  his  culture  of  the  grape,  from  which  the  "  sparkling 
Catawba*'  is  produced.  The  survey  was  enchanting  and 
expansive,  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  is  built,  three 
miles  in  extent,  and  enclosed  by  rising  grounds,  which 
give  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  the  river.  The  summits 
are  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent,  from  which  commanding 
views  of  the  whole  amphitheatre  are  everywhere  presented. 
A  subsequent  day  was  spent  in  company  with  Dr.  Thomp- 
son and  his  friend,  exploring  the  valley  of  Mill  Creek,  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  city ;  on  the  sloping 
banks  round  which  the  most  picturesque  views  of  beautiful 
scenery  and  landscape  are  obtained.  The  demesnes  of 
city  merchants  here  are  usually  open  for  drives  to  the 
casual  visitor.  The  "  Spring  Grove  Cemetery'*  is  situated 
here ;  its  undulations,  knolls,  and  valleys  for  168  acres  have 
been  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  discerning 
ground  architect,  who  has  laboured  successfully  to  rob 
''the  house  appointed  for  all  living"  as  the  mansion  of  the 
dead,  of  many  of  its  terrors,  and  has  smoothed  the  earth 
sod  as  a  pillow  for  many  an  aching  head.  He  has  not  given 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  which  can  be  assured 
odIj  by  ONE ;  but  he  has  prepared  a  bed  for  the  repose  of 
the  dust  of  many  who  may  by  previous  faith  sleep  in  Jesus. 
I  inquired  for  the  noted  pork  shambles  of  Cincinnati. 
Once  there  was  rather  a  boast  of  these.  The  same  pro- 
cesses are  still  pursued,  and  the  same  trade  continues  pro- 
.  fitable  i  but  there  is  not  much  poetry  about  the  occapatioD. 
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Formerly  the  Dseb  Creek  was  a  green-margined,  pebbly 
stream,  gurgling  along  the  base  of  Mount  Adams,  and  in- 
viting the  wayfarer  to  ramble  on  its  snnny  banks ;  but  now 
it  is  an  undergrownd  sewer,  carrying  off  ^the  blood  and  offal 
of  extensive  pork-killing  and  packing  establishments.     One 
enterprise  characteristic  of  local  energy  deserves  attention 
for  a  moment — the  Suspension  Bridge  across  the  Ohio. 
The  foundations,  86  feet  by  52  at  the  base,  from  which  the 
towers  rise  230  feet  high,  and  1006  feet  apart,  indicate 
their  strength.     The  cables,  anchored  300  feet  back  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  passing  over  the  towers,  show  the  length 
of  spring  by  which  the  weight  of  the  bridge  is  sustained. 
The  span,  about  the  third  of  a  mile  long,  and  122  feet 
higher  than  low-water  mark,  above   which  the  highest 
freshet  has  risen  only  62  feet,  leaves  space  enough  for  any 
river  steamer  to  pass  under.     Rail  trains,  and  other  con- 
veyances, have  in  the  grade  of  ascent  abundant  power  of 
transit.     Main  Street,  the  great  business  thoroughfare,  is 
five  and  a  half  miles  long.     The  leading  streets  after  this 
are  named  "  First,"  "  Second,"  "  Third,"  etc.     Pearl  Street 
is  parallel  with  the  river,  and  Fourth  Street  is  a  long,  wide> 
elegant,  and  fashionable  promenade,  on  the  brow  of  the 
First  Terrace.     The  Cincinnati  Observatory  is  remarked 
for  its  beautiful  situation,  commanding  view,  and  celebrated 
telescope.     The  Merchants'  Exchange,  with  its  reading- 
room,   and  Mercantile  Library  Association;  the  Medical 
College  ;  the  Cathedral,  its  altar,  organ,  and  pictures  ;  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  Educational 
Institutions,  show  what  has  been  done  in  less  than  forty 
years  by  western  energy.     The  whole  State  is  no  less  a 
monument  of  enterprise.     It  has  twenty-three  colleges  and 
nine  theological  schools ;  of  each,  the  following  is  the  deno- 
minational distribution :  the  Methodists  have  six  and  one  ; 
the  Presbyterians  of  three  sects,  five  and  three ;  the  Roman 
Catholics,  three  and  two ;  Lutherans,  two  and  one ;  Episco- 
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palians  and  Congregatioiialists,  one  of  each ;  the  Baptists, 
one  college ;  Unitarians,  one ;  United  Brethren,  one ;  and 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  one.  Medical  Schools  are  four, 
and  there  is  one  Law  School.  The  total  amount  of  school 
ftind  for  the  state  is  above  2,796,241  dollars,  and  its  ftTmni^^ 
interest  is  168,362  dollars ;  while  this  fund  and  taxation 
provided  for  common  schools,  2,834,066  dollars  for  1861. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  that  a  united  public 
meeting  shoxdd  be  held  for  my  mission  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  four  o'clock,  in  the  First  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Annan,  pastor,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  many  of  the  city  clergy 
were  present.  The  meeting  lasted  till  nearly  six  o'clock, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed — Dr.  Thompson,  chair- 
man— ^to  consider  the  form  and  matter  of  a  response.  This 
committee  assembled  for  deliberation,  and  adopted  unani- 
mously the  address  which  had  emanated  from  New  York. 
I  will  make  a  single  extract  from  the  '^  Cincinnati  Gazette" 
of  the  following  morning : — 

"  The  first  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city  was  densely 
crowded,  last  Sabbath  afternoon,  by  a  congregation  com- 
prising members  of  all  denominations,  who  had  assembled 
to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Massie  of  London,  who  is 
now  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  travelling  through  and 
speaking  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  loyal  states,  as  the 
representative  of  the  'Union  and  the  Emancipation  So- 
ciety' of  the  English  nation.  We  give  the  following  para- 
graphs from  the  report  of  the  *  Daily  Gazette'  of  Monday : 

"  In  commencing  his  remarks  the  Doctor  said  that  he 
did  not  think  it  was  incompatible  with  the  sacred  character 
of  the  day  to  speak  to  them  of  the  struggle  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  of  the  sympathy  which  England  felt  in 
that  struggle. 

"  He  did  not  know  when  he  left  England  that  there  was 
BO  much  need  for  the  interchange  of  sympathies  and  con- 
fidential communication  between  the  people  of  England  and 
America^  He  did  not  know  how  deeply  had  entered  into 
the  heart  of  the  people  of  this  land,  the  feeling  of  sorrow 
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and  disappointment  whicli  He  now  fonnd  to  prevail,  be- 
cause of  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation  concerning 
England  in  America,  and  concerning  America  in  England. 
The  first  object  of  his  mission  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  seeking  to  destroy  the  source  of 
the  present  war,  the  spring  of  ttie  rebellion,  and  the  power 
of  those  who  are  acting  as  rebels  against  that  government 
by  which  they  themselves  had  previously  enjoyed  the 
highest  rights  that  man  can  enjoy. 

"  We  believe  that  America,  if  she  continued  to  prosper, 
woxdd  prove  a  blessing  at  least  to  the  transatlantic  world, 
and  that  gradually  her  institutions,  her  liberties,  and  her 
religion  would  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  continent 
of  America,  and  we  have  wished  her  God  speed  in  such 
prevalence — prevalence  by  reason,  by  righteousness,  by 
justice,  by  law,  and  by  an  equitable  government.  We  look 
to  the  people  of  America  as  a  kindred  people,  that  had 
sprung  from  our  own  ancestors. 

"  The  speaker  then  enlarged  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  England,  and  the  Union  and  Eman- 
cipation Society  of  Manchester,  recounting  at  length  the 
history  of  each,  and  reading  in  full  the  address  issued  by 
the  Emancipation  Society  to  the  ministers  and  pastors  of 
the  United  States.  This  address,  with  a  letter,  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  he  was 
in  Washington  he  had  called  on  the  President  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  read  the  letter.  The  President  replied  that 
he  had,  but  woxdd  read  it  again  before  him — which  he  did, 
reading  it  aloud.  It  is  not  my  duty,  the  speaker  said,  to 
tell  you  what  passed  between  us,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  is 
my  impression  concerning  him.  He  is  the  enemy  of  slavery 
and  wishes  its  abolition.  He  is  the  Mend  of  the  slave,  and 
wishes  him  liberty.  He  has  issued  his  proclamation  of 
liberty  and  will  not  retract  one  syllable  of  it.  He  is  as 
pure  a  patriot  as  probably  ever  sat  in  the  Presidential 
chair.  He  is  a  true  Christian  and  a  man  to  be  trusted  as 
honest  and  worthy  of  all  praise." 

It  had  been  deemed  important  I  should  visit  Columbus, 
the  capital  of  the  state ;  and  a  correspondence  between 
friends  interested  in  the  mission  had  been  delayed  by  the 
absence  of  clergymen  in  whom  they  relied.     It  was  feared 
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my  time  would  be  too  brief  from  other  forward  engage- 
ments for  suitable  arrangements  to  be  made.  As,  however, 
I  bad  two  days  which  conld  be  thus  appropriated,  I  pushed 
forward,  by  a  free  pass,  on  the  rail.  The  distance  was  120 
miles.  The  line  passed  'through  Miamiville,  Loveland, 
Morrow,  Xenia,  Cedarville,  Florence,  and  London,  Miami 
is  the  name  given  to  a  college  chartered  to  grant  degrees ; 
but  I  have  understood  it  expired  almost  as  soon  as  it  pro- 
duced one  such  creation,  which  for  years  after  adorned  a 
Scottish  minister's  name.  Xenia  is  the  capital  of  a 
county,  well  planned  with  some  substantial  private  resi- 
dences and  a  handsome  courthouse.  In  the  township  are 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  within  ten  miles  of  Yellow 
Springs,  the  seat  of  Antioch  College,  occupying  an  area  of 
twenty  acres  with  its  academic  buildings,  and  designed  for 
the  literary  education  of  females  as  well  as  males.  In  the 
midst  of  picturesque  scenery  the  spring  pours  out  from  a 
limestone  rock  a  hundred  gallons  every  minute  of  sulphnr- 
ons  waters,  possessing  certain  medicinal  qualities.  London 
is  a  village  with  some  2500  inhabitants,  many  of  whoso 
houses,  stores,  and  churches  were  consumed  by  a  great 
conflagration  in  January,  1850.  I  had  furnished  myself,  in 
my  handbag,  for  a  single  night,  and  on  arrival  at  the 
Columbus  Terminus  I  took  a  street  car  to  proceed  to  some 
central  hotel.  As  soon  as  I  had  washed  and  refreshed 
myself  by  shaking  off*  the  dust  of  the  way,  I  studied  the 
"  City  Directory"  for  ministers*  names  and  residences,  and 
found  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  was  not 
for  off  from  my  centre.  I  found  him  accessible,  gentle- 
manly, and  hospitable,  and  he  would  not  suffer  me  to 
return  to  my  hotel.  In  brief  time  he  went  forth  to  consult 
such  other  ministers  as  were  at  home.  His  own  church 
was  under  repair,  he  therefore  obtained  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  a  hearty  and  well-educated  Welsh  brother.  Mr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Gt)odwin  conferred  with  an  invalid  senior 
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minister,  and  annonnced  in  the  local  press  the  arrange- 
ment for  a  meeting  on  the  following  evening.     The  interval 
was  spent  waiting  on  gentlemen  likely  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  movement.     I  was  introduced  to  Governor  Todd  at 
his  office,  in  the  capitol,  and  gave  him  snch  information 
as  he  desired  in  a  lengthened  interview.     He  has  since 
been  succeeded  by  a  truly  Union  candidate,  who  was  in 
vain  opposed  by  Vail  and  igham  and  his  party.     Dr.  Ides, 
an  active  citizen,  introduced  me  to  view  the  state  prison, 
in  which  Morgan  and  his  marauding  band  were  held  in 
durance  after  their  sanguinary  raids  and  plunderings  in 
and  around   Ohio.     I  was  pleased  to  see  the  wise   and 
economical  arrangements  of  the   prison;    every  criminal 
working  for  his  food,  and  even  providing  a  fund  for  his 
own  advantage  when  his  term  had  expired.    Some  of  them, 
poor  fellows,  were  there  for  life ;  but  even  they  had  the 
happiness  of  doing  something  which  added  to  their  own 
comforts.     I  saw  some  life  long  prisoners  under  sentence 
for  murder,  who  appeared  innocent  enough  in  their  prison 
occupations ;  and  who  had  opportunity  for  reflection  and 
contrition.     Morgan's  band  were  not  made  to  work ;  their 
imprisonment  would  have  passed  more  lightly  as  workmen 
than  as  gentlemen  prisoners  of  war.     Hardened  and  insub- 
ordinate offenders  had  their  doom  in  solitary  cells ;  poor 
wretches !  they  were  their  own  worst  punishment  and  tor- 
mentors.    The  sentinels  had  their  promenade  upon  a  plat- 
form on  the  wall :  hence  Morgan's  subsequent  escape.    The 
food,  work,  and  punishment  of  this  prison  seemed  to  me 
worthy  of  imitation.    The  year  1860  and  1861  returns,  give, 
November  1,  in  prison  932 ;  subsequently  received  355  + 
1287.    The  number  discharged,  865  ;  residue,  924.     Those 
who  left  were,  246  by  expiry  of  their  term,  87  by  pardon, 
11  sent  to  reform  school;  9  discharged  on  writ  of  error; 
4  escaped,  and  6  died.     There  were  16  female  prisoners ; 
109  coloured  males  ;  and  799  white  males  at  the  close  of 
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the  year.  The  convict  labour  produced  dnring  the  year 
77,318  'dollars,  besides  what  labour  was  expended  on 
the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  prison.  The  capitol 
is  a  large  demonstratiye  bnilding  of  marble  like  limestone, 
has  a  fe^^ade  of  300  feet,  and  an  elevation  to  the  top  of  the 
rotunda  of  157  feet.  The  halls  and  adjoining  chambers 
were  convenient  rather  than  gaudy.  The  population  is 
said  to  have  been  25,000  in  1853.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
census  in  1850  was  17,882,  and  in  1860  only  18,629.  The 
principal  streets  are  wide  and  long,  and  the  houses  are 
many  of  them  elegantly  built,  and  I  have  no  doubt  well 
fiimished.     Wealthy  persons  reside  in  Columbus. 

The  meeting  convened  to  hear  my  message  was  respect- 
able, not  so  large  as  in  some  places ;  but  the  responsive 
sympathy  both  from  the  mass  and  by  individuals  quite 
compensated  me  for  my  journey  and  labour.  1  expected  a 
formal  response  in  the  name  of  the  ministers,  but  I  believe 
they  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  New  York  reply.  The  visit 
gratified  me. 

My  kind  host  drove  me  to  the  station,  and,  with  a 
patience  which  seemed  exhaustless,  waited  to  see  me  start 
for  Cleveland,  by  a  through  train  from  Cincinnati.  It  was 
moi«  than  an  hour  beyond  its  time,  during  which  we  had 
leisure  to  study  character.  A  most  conspicuous  hero  of  the 
stumpy  ready  to  speak  at  any  time  on  any  subject,  and  for 
any  party,  was  pushing  hither  and  thither,  as  a  man  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  a  budget  of  papers  in  his  pockets 
which  waved  to  the  wind,  and  a  forest  of  hair  on  his  head 
which  hung  like  pine  branches  over  his  shoulders;  he 
seemed  in  search  of  constituents,  or  occasions  on  which  to 
engage  his  natural  powers.  He  was  one  of  those  New 
"World  geniuses  who  could  fabricate  a  story,  which,  if  not 
true,  would  yet  tell  well ;  and  who  had  a  few  saws  and 
extracts  of  poetry  ready  to  be  dovetailed  into  any  mass  of 
talk,  and  could  undertake  to  make  '*  the  worse  appear  the 
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better  rea430ii."  While  I  stood  watcliing  the  moving  mass, 
one  of  my  fellow-passengers  across  the  Atlantic  recognized 
me,  and  acknowledged  he  had  not  yet  found  employment 
in  what  he  would  like,  and  thought  he  should  return  to 
England^  He  had  promise  of  situations,  and  could  work  and 
get  wages,  but  nothing  that  suited  his  fency  or  ambition. 

One  of  the  American  railway  agents  stands  out  before 
me.  He  is  called  the  baggage  agent ;  he  has  hanging  on 
his  arm  a  hundred  short  chains,  at  the  end  of  each  a  brass 
plate,  bearing  a  number,  a  duplicate  of  which  he  has 
ready  to  give  when  required.  He  passes  through  the 
whole  train  of  carriages  as  they  approach  the  principal 
terminuB,  and  asks  every  passenger  if  he  has  any  baggage 
to  care  for.  When  the  train  starts,  a  check  clerk  gives  for 
every  separate  package  a  check.  This  man  will  take  the 
passenger's  check  or  checks,  and  a  minute  of  his  address, 
if  agreeable,  and  give  in  return  for  each  a  brass  plate  or 
written  card,  charging  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  equal  to  a 
shilling ;  which  entitles  the  holder  to  a  seat  in  the  omnibus, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  baggage  at  the  address.  But  now 
my  train  has  come,  and  I  proceed.  •  Twenty-four  towns  or 
stations  lie  between  Columbus  and  Cleveland^  The  names 
are  still  a  memorial  of  the  past :  "  Worthington,  Berlin, 
Delaware,  Eden,  Grilead,  Iberia,  Salem,  Greenwich,  New 
London,  Rochester,  Wellington,  Grafton,  and  Berea," 
passing  by  others  of  local  association.  Population  is  found 
along  the  whole  126  miles,  all  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Cleveland  ranks  next  to  Cincinnati  in  importance  and 
population.  It  had  more  than  doubled  from  1850  till  1860. 
In  the  first  year  17,034,  in  the  next  decade  43,417.  It  is 
probably  50,000  now.  It  is  placed  on  a  commanding  bluff 
overlooking  the  lake,  having  broad,  well-paved  streets,  and 
open  squares.  It  was  laid  out  in  1796,  and  named  in 
honour  of  a  Connecticut  general.  The  first  site  was  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Cuyahoga ;  but,  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  river,  Ohio  city  has  grown  a  place  of  importance, 
and  both  are  united  under  one  municipality — several 
bridges  crossing  the  river. 

The  view  upon  Lake  Erie  is  good,  but  better  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city,  and  also  from  Brooklyn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.     The  square  in  which  Commodore 
Perry's  statue  stands  is  spacious,  and  the  post-office  recently 
erected  on  its  higher  side,  is  respectable.     Other  public 
buildings  evince  progress.     But  the  churches  are  the  most 
notable  proofs  of  liberality  and  wisdom  to  which  I  can 
point.     I  preached  in  a  fine  stone  building,  called  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  surpasses  many  metropolitan 
structures  in  England.     This  was  the  second  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  same   congregation.     The  first  was 
destroyed  by  fire.    The  second  church,  in  which  my  message 
was  delivered  on  Monday  evening,  was  almost  as  good,  and 
was  better  for  the  speaker.     The  Plymouth  church  (Con- 
gregationalist)  was  smaller,  but  most  substantially  con- 
structed.     Here    I    preached    on  Sunday  evening    to    a 
congregation  which  overflowed.      Two   or  three   Episco- 
palian and  a  large  Bromish  church  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  were  all  equally  well  constructed  and  suitable  for 
their  purposes.     There  was  a  mass  political  meeting  in  the 
town  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  mj  message. 
But  the  class  of  persons  who  attended  in  the  second  Pres- 
byterian  Church  were  possessed  of  local  influence,  and 
represented  the  worth,  wealth,   and  piety  of  the   town. 
The  church  was  well  filled,  and  the  proceedings  animated. 
The  whole    course    of   proceedings   is  narrated  by   Dr. 
Wolcott,   in   his  communication,   which    will    show    the 
general  interest  taken  in  the  mission.     The  gentlemen  who 
afterwards   came  forward  and  manifested  their  personal 
sympathy  and  interest,  represented  the  commercial  as  well 
as  the  retired  classes.     The  brother  of  the  late  Admiral 
Foote,  several  bankers,  and  directors  of  railway  companies, 
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rfnd  active  office  bearers  in  the  several  chnrclies,  principally 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  and  Baptist  orders, 
and  all  the  pastors  of  these  churches  able  to  attend,  cor- 
dially sustained  the  demonstration,  besides  those  who 
uttered  their  sentiments  in  the  meeting.  I  afterwards 
received  tokens  of  personal  kindness  in  being  conveyed 
through  the  town  and  beyond  it  into  the  suburbs,  as  well 
as  the  free  pass  which  conveyed  me  to  Pittsburg,  and 
afterwards  to  Buffalo,  besides  unceasing  and  vigilant  hos- 
pitality from  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hawks  and  his  admirable 
wife,  which  I  must  ever  retain  in  a  grateful  remembrance. 

"  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.,  1863. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  city  of  ' 
Cleveland,  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  the  close  of  the  daily  morning  prayer-meeting, 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hawks,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

"  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Goodrich,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian  Church,  reported  to  the  meeting  a  correspondence 
which  he  had  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie,  of  the  British  de- 
putation, and  that  the  latter  had  consented  to  address  the 
churches  of  Cleveland.  On  his  motion,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Aiken,  D.D.  (Pres- 
byterian), the  Rev.  S.  W.  Adams,  D.D.  (Baptist),  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  D.D.  (Congregational),  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  public  meeting,  and  to  prepare  a  reply 
to  the  addresses  of  the  British  and  French  ministers  and 
pastors. 

"  Monday  evening,  14th  September,  in  response  to  a 
published  invitation  from  the  committee,  ministers  and 
pastors  in  Cleveland  and  other  towns  of  Northern  Ohio 
of  different  denominations,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Con- 
ference Room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock,  preliminary  to  the  public  meeting.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hawks  was  appointed  chairman. 

"  Dr.  Wolcott,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  presented 
the  reply  which  had  been  prepared,  and  which,  after  dis- 
cussion, was  unanimously  adopted.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  the  public  meeting. 
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''  A  large  audience  assembled  in  the  chnrcli,  and  after 
an  appropriate  opening  anthem  by  the  choir,  prayer  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Adams. 

"  The  chairman  erplained  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  introduced  Dr.  Massie,  who  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
held  the  close  attention  of  the  audience,  while  he  set  forth 
the  nature  of  his  mission,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  originated,  and  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  GTreat 
Britain  respecting  our  affairs,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  he  directly  represented,  and  closed  by  reading 
the  Address,  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  bring. 
His  remarks  throughout  were  earnest  and  eloquent,  and 
the  effect  of  his  statements  on  the  meeting  was  exceedingly 
happy. 

"  Dr.  Wolcott  followed  with  a  few  remarks,  assuring 
the  deputation  that  the  heart  of  the  entire  assembly  beat 
responsive  to  all  the  kind  expressions  which  had  been 
uttered,  and  with  a  warm  appreciation  both  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  the  message  and  the  sentiments  which  it 
embodied ;  and  expressing  the  hope  thac  visits  like  this, 
and  kindred  influences,  would  secure  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  nations,  united  by  so  many  ties,  and 
resxdt  in  their  more  complete  and  mutual  consecration  to 
the  peaceful  and  lofty  mission  which  the  God  of  nations 
had  assigned  them  on  the  grand  theatre  of  the  world's 
history.  He  then  read  the  Reply  which  had  been  adopted 
at  the  ministers'  meeting. 

"  The  hymn  commencing — 

*  My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing' — 

was  then  sung  by  the  congregation,  after  which  the  Bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Massie. 

"  No  roll  of  the  ministers  present  was  made.  Among 
those  who  participated  in  the  meeting  were  Rev.  Messrs. 
Monteith,  Hoye,  and  Palmer,  of  Cleveland ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Webster,  of  Princesville ;  Rev.  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Collamor ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Newburgh;  Rev.  Mr.  Sharpe,  of 
Hunteborgh  ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  of  Freedom. 
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"  Replt. 
•*  The  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  City  of  Cleveland  and 

yicinity,  to  Christian  Ministers  and  Pastors  in  Gbeat 

Britain  and  France,  send  greeting : 

'*  Beyerend  and  Belgyed. — ^At  a  public  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose,  we  have  listened  to  your  addresses,  com- 
municated by  the  senior  member  of  your  deputation,  the 
Boy.  Dr.  Massie. 

"  Permit  us  to  say  in  reply,  that  we  accept,  with  lively 
sensibility,  the  grateful  assurance  of  sympathy  from  our 
brethren  abroad,  in  the  great  struggle  which  now  eon- 
Yulses  our  land,  and  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  conspiracy  and 
revolt,  instigated  by  leading  slaveholders  in  the  Southern 
states  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  institution  of  slavery 
from  certain  destruction  through  the  legitimate  and  peace- 
ful action  of  moral  and  political  causes,  and  perpetuating 
its  evil  sway  on  this  continent  by  the  power  of  the  sword. 
No  other  pretext  for  the  rebellion  has  ever  been  honestly 
assigned. 

"  We  fuUy  and  unanimously  endorse  your  avowed  ab- 
horrence of  human  bondage,  regarding  it  as  a  sin  against 
God  and  a  crime  against  man ;  and  we  join  in  your  earnest 
expression  of  sympathy  with  our  coloured  brethren,  and 
recognition  of  their  claims  as  members  of  the  same  great 
family  with  ourselves,  invested  with  the  sacred  rights  of 
humanity,  and  having  a  common  Father  in  heaven. 

"  We  rejoice  with  you,  and  render  thanks  to  Qt)d,  that 
through  his  overruling  Providence,  this  wicked  rebellion  is 
resulting  in  the  liberation  of  the  slave  and  the  elevation  of 
the  coloured  freeman ;  and  it  is  our  fervent  prayer  that 
universal  emancipation  may  be  ushered  in  with  the  return 
of  peace.  We  are  pledged  not  to  rest  from  our  labours 
until  our  whole  country  b^s  been  redeemed  from  the  spirit 
of  barbarism,  treason,  and  oppression;  and  we  joyfrilly 
anticipate  the  day  when  the  Bepublic,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  justice,  liberty,  and  humanity,  shall  be  relieved 
of  the  stain  which  has  tarnished  her  glory,  and  her  flag  be 
recognized  on  all  shores  as  the  symbol  of  a  free  and  power- 
ful Christian  commonwealth,  harbouring  no  tyrant  and  no 
bondman.  Believing  that  the  effectual  suppression  of  this 
slaveholders'  rebellion  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government,  wiU  conduce  to  this  end,  ve  shrink  not  frt)m 
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the  bnrdens  and  sacrifices  which  the  patriotic  cause  imposes, 
comforted  by  the  reflection  that  treasure  and  precious  life 
freely  laid  upon  the  altar  of  our  country,  in  defence  of  our 
common  laws  and  liberties,  are  not  unavailingly  offered. 

"  We  would  respectfully  remind  you,  dear  brethren,  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  those  in  bonds,  dear  as  that  object 
justly  is  to  you  and  to  us,  and  the  only  one  presented  in 
your  addresses,  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  primary  issue 
involved  in  our  present  contest.  The  sentiment  directly 
assailed  and  wounded  in  this  rebellion  is  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  of  nationality,  of  allegiance  to  lawful  authority 
ordained  by  God.  The  leading  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  we  have  a  country  or  not.  It  is  a  question  of 
government,  or  of  no  government ;  nay,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully stated  in  a  stronger  form  than  this.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  best  kind  of  government — the  most  benign,  just 
and  liberal,  in  some  respects  the  most  favourable,  of  any 
to  human  development  and  progress,  on  the  one  hand; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  state  of  anarchy  or  of  des- 
potism, bearing  a  closer  resemblance  than  any  other  form 
of  society  to  a  hell  on  earth.  This  is  our  situation,  and 
it  leaves  us  but  one  alternative.  The  men  who  are 
lifting  a  parricidal  hand  against  the  country  to  which 
their  filial  reverence  and  love  are  due,  profaning  a  divine 
ordinance,  must  be  crushed  in  their  criminal  attempt  to 
strike  down,  without  provocation,  and  in  the  interest  of 
slavery,  an  established  and  equitable  government.  We  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  constitutional  government  for  all 
races,  not  less  than  that  of  personal  freedom  for  the  coloured 
race ;  and  we  are  entitled  to  the  moral  support  and  active 
sympathy  of  the  friends  of  law  and  order,  the  lovers  of  well- 
regulated  civil  liberty,  in  all  lands.  We  have  been  deeply 
pained  by  the  countenance  which  the  rebels  have  received 
abroad  from  those  from  whom  previous  acts  and  professions 
led  us  to  expect  at  their  hands  a  very  different  treatment, 
and  especially  by  the  facilities  which  have  been  famished  in 
British  ports  for  the  fitting  out  of  ships  to  cruise  as  pirates 
upon  the  high  seas,  under  false  colours,  and  prey  upon  our 
commerce ;  and  we  feel  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  peace  in  the  two  countries  will  be  needed  to  adjust 
aatisfactorily  the  international  question  which  has  thus 
sprung  up  between  the  two  governments,  and  prevent  pre- 
sent exasperation  from  ripening  into  open  hostility.     But 
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"With  reference  to  the  single  topic  wluch  you  liave  kindly 
brought  before  us,  be  assured,  brethren,  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  overlook,  nor  permit  our  rulers  to  disregard,  the 
righteous  claims  of  our  coloured  brother — knowing  that 
the  Republic,  in  this  crisis,  must  find  her  salvation,  under 
God,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equity,  in  which  she  had 
her  birth. 

"In  responding  to  the  faith fal  appeals  of  our  dear 
brethren  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
reminded  of  the  strength  of  that  spiritual  bond  which 
unites  us,  belonging  to  different  and  distant  nations,  and 
dwelling  under  different  forms  of  government,  in  the  sound 
and  refreshing  fellowship  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world.  With  the  reverend  brother  who  comes  among  us 
as  your  representative,  bringing  your  Christian  salutations, 
we  have  formed  a  brief  but  delightful  acquaintance,  and  we 
bear  a  willing  testimony  to  the  happy  influence  of  his 
Christlike  spirit  and  mission.  Through  him  we  send  back 
our  fraternal  greetings,  addressing  to  our  brethren  across 
the  waters,  in  these  troublous  times,  that  exhortation  of  the 
apostle  which  embraces  us  all  as  believers  in  Christ: — 
*  Wherefore  we,  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.' 

"  Wishing  you  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  we  remain, 
beloved, 

"  Yours  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  Gt)spel, 

"  T.  H.  Hawks,  Chairman. 

"  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  14,  1863.'* 

While  I  was  anticipating  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  a 
gentleman  kindly  conveyed  me  about  five  miles  into  what 
is  called  the  Western  Reserve,  to  the  residence  of  a  French- 
man, M.  Mattithieu,  who  has  cultivated  an  extensive  vine- 
yard, and  has  erected  the  apparatus  necessary  for  making, 
preserving,  and  bottling  wine  from  the  Catawba  grape.  I 
tasted  several  of  his  casks.  The  best  of  his  samples  was 
not  unlike  French  Sauteme,  but  had,  perhaps,  more  body. 
His  vines  grew  with  great  fertility  and  productiveness ; 
but  I  did  not  see  in  many  houses  any  use  of  wine,  European 
or  American.     As  I  returned  from  this  drive  a  telegraphic 
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message  from  New  York  was  put  into  my  hands,  informing 
me  of  my  brother,  the  Bev.  Kobert  Massie's  sadden  death 
at  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  a  faithful  and 
loving  servant  of  a  Divine  and  gracious  Master,  who  had 
reserved  for  him  in  a  better  world  his  enduring  reward. 
The  shock  was  sudden,  and  was  followed  by  partial  and 
lingering  indisposition  to  myself. 

The  route  which  I  had  to  take,  when  starting  from 
Cleveland  for  Pittsburg,  was  by  towns  and  stations  ming- 
ling, as  names,  Bedford  and  Macedonia,  Ravenna  and 
lima,  Winchester  and  Hanover,  SaHneville  and  Yellow 
Creek,  New  Salisbury  and  Wellsville,  Liverpool  and  Ro- 
chester, Smith's  Ferry  and  Industry,  Economy,  Sewickly 
and  Alleghany.  The  distance  is  about  150  miles,  and  the 
country  through  which  we  pass  is  well  peopled.  Till  wo 
approach  Alliance  we  pass  through  the  Western  Reserve, 
a  district  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  older  states,  but 
was  allotted  to  Ohio  in  recent  times.  Ravenna  has  had 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  by  canal  with  Pennsylvania. 
At  Sunmiitville  and  SalineviUe  mineral  wealth  employs  the 
capital  and  industry  of  multitudes.  Coke  and  coal  are  here 
produced  in  abundance  for  the  forge,  the  furnace,  and  the 
machine-shop.  These  places  lie  on  a  line  of  rail  which 
serves  as  a  connecting  rod  with  two  others,  and  hence 
delays  at  both  terminations.  From  Yellow  Creek  and 
Wellsville  the  Ohio  is  in  sight  till  we  arrive  in  Alleghany 
ciiy.  The  presence  of  this  beautiful  stream  enlivens  the 
journey,  while  the  opposite  banks  are  occupied  by  towns 
and  villas  seated  in  the  midst  of  great  variety,  hill  and  dale, 
land  and  water. 

As  we  approach  the  blazing  furnaces  and  smoky 
chimneys  around  Pittsburg  we  have  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester,  and  Lawrenceville  claiming  notice.  Above 
Pittsburg  the  rivers  are  designated  by  Indian  names,  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela,  the  latter  ^^  the  yeUow 
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zniiddy,"  the  former  the  *^  pure  clear  water."  Below  the 
city  they  flow  on  nziited,  cleared^  and  sparkling,  the  Ohio. 
Mj  space  will  not  permit  such  descriptions'  as  the  scene 
inyites.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  land,  and  the  enter- 
prise and  manufacturing  skill  of  the  people,  have  been 
developed  with  energy  and  success.  While  I  was  here  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  other  travellers  were 
witnessing  and  admiring  the  productions  in  steel  which 
issued  from  the  workshops.  The  city  is  situated  on  a 
triangle,  a  point  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  Al- 
leghany city  is  on  the  opposite  bank.  Birmingham,  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  is  a  mile  from  the  centre ; 
and  Manchester  is  two  miles  below,  on  the  Ohio.  The 
two  cities  by  last  census  contained  about  80,000,  and  no 
doubt  the  other  suburbs  added  will  give  20,000  more. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  rest,  only  for  work. 
The  flrst  two  nights  I  was  here  mosquitoes  within,  and 
the  rolling  mills  and  fiery  furnaces  without,  kept  me  vigi- 
lant till  the  sun  rose.  The  smoke  beyond  the  river,  before 
the  Monongahela  Hotel,  did  not  invite  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque.  However,  above  the  Alleghany  river,  there 
are  elegant  residences  on  commanding  situations.  Here 
are  located  the  "  Western  Theological  Seminaiy"  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  "  Theological  Seminary"  of  the 
Associated  Reformed  Church,  and  the  "  Alleghany  Theo- 
logical Institute,"  the  last  organized  in  ISdfO,  and  the  two 
former  in  1826  and  1827.  I  suppose  there  is  more  Pres- 
byterial  power  in  and  around  Pittsburg  than  in  any  similar 
amount  of  population  in  the  United  States.  Many  resi- 
dents here  came  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
1765  on  the  site  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Fort  Pitt.  A  large  state  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  in  a  field  beyond  Alleghany  City  to  receive 
Governor  Curtin,  who  stood  as  a  candidate  for  re-election 
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daring  my  visit.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  my 
miision,  and  I  attended  on  the  hustings  dnring  the  early 
proceedings  of  the  pnblic  meeting  ;  but  I  could  not  stand 
the  heat  and  pressure.  The  business  was  opened  by  a 
long  and  evangelical  prayer  by  Dr.  Douglas.  Pittsburg 
lonlcN  as  wo  pass  along  its  populous  streets  like  an  antique, 
indwHtriouH,  well-doing  town  of  the  old  country,  but  it  shows 
neither  tho  rags  nor  the  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  parts 
of  tHuHgow.  The  churches  are  large  and  comfortable 
places  of  worshi]^.  Preliminary  arrangements  were  adver- 
tinod  for  a  n)eeting  to  receive  my  mission,  in  Dr.  Paxton's 
Ohuroli.  A  ucw8]inper  paragraph  was  afterwards  sent  to 
TOO  by  Dr.  Douglas,  which  details  proceedings.  I  leave  it 
to  iutnuluoe  tho  rt»sponse  which  followed.  Other  reports 
np)HMvrod  in  sevonU  newspapers  at  Pittsburg,  which, 
thrtnigh  tbo  courtesy  of  their  editors,  were  also  sent  to 
wn>,     Ono  of  them  I  will  place  in  the  appendix. 

**MIN18TKK8  OK  GRKAT   WRITAIX     TO    AMERICIX    CHRISTIANS    OX 

TUK   SUrjKCT  or  SLAVERY. 

•*  A  u\tH>tii\vr  of  members  of  different  denominations  of 
Chn»tiau»  in  l^ttsburg  and  Alleghany  was  held  in  the 
Fir»t  IhvHbYtenan  Thun^h  (l>r.  Paxton's)  last  evening,  to 
h«>M*  iu\  *  Addiw^  to  Ministers  and  Pastors  of  all  Deno- 
luiui^tiiMis  thrvnighout  the  States  of  America,'  adopted  by 
«m  witUsilaverv  ivufeivucv  iu  Manchester,  England,  on  the 
^l  ivt*  Juui\  181^8^  iu  Ijhigland,  and  sent  to  this  eountrr  by 
tlK>  haixds  of  tho  KoY.  l>r.  Massie.  of  London.  The  Rev. 
IV  MoKiuuev  iutrvKluv*t\i  thtx  exercises  by  giving  out  a 
}K\rtiv>u  of  l^«ihuvHlA^  and  Wading  in  prayer  at  a  throne  of 

**Tho  Hev.  John  DougUs.  D.D.  then  introduced  Dr. 
Ma«9dt>  iu  a  few  wor\ls^  remarking  that  he  was  a  man  of 
bi^  moral  character  and  social  position — not  a  deputy 
<K>m  tht»  Knglish  nobility,  nor  an  accredited  ambassador 
fixMtt  tlH>  Knghsh  gv»rertiment*  but  a  representative  from 
th«?  KugUsh  ^w»V.  He  comes  firom  the  land  of  Wilberforc* 
attvi  OUrkso«i«  and  fiUed  with  their  spirit. 

^  Dr.  Massif  tlfe^  deliT»ed  a  TC7T  inierestiiig  addnss,  in 
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wHch  he  showed  that  the  masses  of  the  working  population 
of  England  sympathize  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  its  present  struggles. 

"  He  cautioned  the  people  of  this  country  against  be- 
lieving the  London  *  Times*  as  the  organ  either  of  the 
English  Government,  or  the  EngUsh  people.  It  speiCks 
for  itself.  It  would  say  black  is  white  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow aflBrm  that  white  is  black,  without  giving  any 
reason  for  its  chan,ae  of  opinion  At  first  the  'Times' 
said  it  was  eminently  proper  for  English  ship-builders  to 
construct  ships  to  prey  upon  American  commerce.  Now  it 
thinks  it  not  altogether  moral,  because  Americans  may 
treat  England  in  the  same  way  at  some  future  day. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  timely  notice 
given  of  the  meeting,  so  that  more  of  our  citizens  might 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  admirable  lecture 
of  Dr.  Massie,  as  well  as  the  address  of  the  Conference. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  meeting  organized 
by  calling  General  William  Kobinson,  jun.,  to  the  chair, 
and  appointing  Dr.  McE[inney  secretary. 

**  On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  the  chairman  was  autho- 
rized to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  response 
to  the  address.  The  chairman  nominated  the  following: 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  Jacobus,  Rev.  Mr. 
Eells,  and  Dr.  McKinney. 

"  On  motion  of  Dr.  Douglas,  Rev.  James  Prestley,  D.D., 
was  added  to  the  committee. 

"  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  Dr.  Massie  pronouncing 
the  benediction." 

REPLY  TO   THE   ENGLISH  AND   FBENCH   CLERGY. 

"  The  conmiittee  appointed  at  the  late  meeting  in  Dr. 
Paxton's  Church  to  prepare  a  r^ply  to  the  Address  of  the 
Manchester  Anti- Slavery  Conference,  suggested  by  ad- 
dresses of  750  French  and  4,008  English  clergymen,  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  forward  the  following : — 

"Reply  of  Ministers  in  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  to  an 
*  Address  to  ^Ministers  and  Pastors  of  all  Christian  Deno- 
minations throughout  the  States  of  America,*  from  an 
Anti-Slavery  Conference  held  in  Manchester,  England, 
June  3rd,  1863. 

"Reverend  and  deab  Brethren, — ^At   a  meeting  of 
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ministers  and  members  of  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians convened  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Pittsbnrg, 
United  States,  on  the  evening  of  September  16th,  1863,  to 
hear  an  '  Address  to  Ministers  and  Pastors  of  all  Christian 
denominations  thi*onghout  the  States  of  America,'  adopted 
by  an  *  Anti- Slavery  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Religion,* 
held  in  the  city  of  Manchester  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1863, 
and  presented  to  the  chnrches  in  these  cities  by  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Massie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  senior  member  of  a  deputation 
sent  out  for  that  purpose,  the  undersigned  were  appointed 
a  Committee,  to  prepare  and  return  a  suitable  reply. 

"We  most  cordially  reciprocate,  dear  brethren,  the 
kind  and  firatemal  sentiments  expressed  in  your  excellent 
Address,  and  join  most  heartily  with  you  in  your  earnest 
denunciation  of  Americcm  Slavery,  the  prolific  source — 
whatever  may  be  the  complications  that  have  arisen  in  the 
meantime — of  all  those  mighty  agitations  that  are  now 
convulsing  our  land,  and  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
our  national  life.  We  agree  with  you  in  the  main,  when 
you  state  that  no  other  cause  than  tlutt  of  human  slavery 
has  been  assigned  by  the  rebels  themselves,  for  their  revolt 
against  their  government.  Their  avowed  object  is  to 
found  a  Confederacy,  the  *  comer-stone'  of  which  shall  be 
chattel-slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  South.  Such  an 
object,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  evangelical  light  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  can  meet 
with  nothing  but  merited  scorn  and  rebuke  from  every 
lover  of  Christianity,  and  the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

"  It  has,  therefore,  been  a  matter  of  no  little  astonish- 
ment to  us  that  in  England  especially,  which  claims  the 
glory  of  being  the  first  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  that  abolished  both  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and 
of  having  spent,  within  the  last  half  century,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  general  suppression  of 
both — ^the  cause  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion — so  much  at 
variance  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  her  free  institutions — 
should  have  met  with  so  much  sympathy,  if  not  support. 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  question  here,  but  we 
have  read  history  to  no  purpose  if  so  hasty  a  concession  of 
belligerent  rights  to  insurrectionists  and  rebels  against  an 
organized  and  friendly  government,  endeavouring  to  main- 
tam  its  traditional  honour,  prestige,  and  power,  is  not  only 
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unprecedented,  but  an  anomaly  in  ifae  annals  of  intop- 
national  comity  and  law. 

^'Bnt  -we  are  still  more  astonished  l^t,  despite  the 
friendly  remonstrances  of  the  United  States  Ooyemment, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  constmct  and  fit  ont,  within  the 
English  realm,  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  preying  npon  onr 
commerce,  assailing  ns  in  the  defence  of  Gonstitntional 
liberty,  and  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  slave 
power. 

''  Bat  amidst  all  this,  it  affords  ns  no  little  gratification, 
dear  brethren,  to  receive  your  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  sCnd  to  know  that  you  and  kindred  associa- 
tions in  Great  Britain  have  earnestly  protested  to  your 
government  against  those  grievances  and  violations  of  in- 
ternational courtesy,  of  which  we  justly  complain.  This  is 
as  it  should  be ;  for,  in  pouring  out  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  our  nation  so  proftisely  as  we  are  now  doing,  we  are  not 
merely  vindicating  our  traditional  pow^:  and  glory,  but  are 
subserving  the  cause  of  universal  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  blessings  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  are  everywhere  following  in  the  path 
of  our  victorious  armies.  Under  the  favouring  smiles  of  a 
righteous  God,  who  executes  just  judgment  for  all  that  are 
oppressed,  we  have  no  fear  of  the  final  success  of  our 
government  in  suppressing  this  wicked  rebellion ;  and  with 
it  must  fall  its  hateM,  debasing,  and  demoralizing  in- 
spiration. 

"  We  can,  most  fervently  and  unfeignedly,  unite  with 
you  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  God  of  nations  for  the  uni- 
versal emancipation  in  his  own  time  and  way  of  the 
coloured. race,  and  for  the  recognition  of  their  claims  to 
the  rights  of  humanity. 

"  Your  address  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in  our  esti- 
mation, not  only  by  the  worthy  brother  (Dr.  Massie)  who 
presented  it,  and  has  been  endearing  himself  to  our  people, 
wherever  he  has  gone,  by  his  Christian  counsels  and  exhor- 
tations, but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  two 
addresses  on  the  same  subject,  signed  respectively  by  760 
ministers  in  France,  and  4008  ministers  in  Great  Britain 
and  li'eland. 

"  In  conclusion,  dear  brethren,  we  assure  you  that  it 
will  be  our  constant  care,  and  be  esteemed  our  delightful 
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province,  to  cultiyate  the  most  amicable  relations  with  the 
Government  and  people  of  Ghreat  Britain,  in  all  circtun- 
stances  and  occurrences  which  do  not  involve  a  compromise 
of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  our  country ;  and  it  shall  be  our 
constant  prayer  that  we  may  never  be  brought  into  deadly 
conflict  with  a  nation  to  wluch  we  are  so  closely  related  by 
ties  of  kindred,  lineage,  and  religion. 

"  Yours  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  humanity, 
"  John  Douglas,  chairman ;  David  McKinney,  secretary ; 

M.  W.  Jacobus,  J.  M.  Smith,  W.  W,  Eells,  James 

Prestley,  Committee." 

I  returned  again  for  a  day  to  Cleveland,  and  again  was 
welcomed  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Hawks,  in  whose  family  circle 
I  had   continued  to   enjoy   so  much  of  unremitting  and 
sedulous  hospitaliiy,  the  more  especially  as  indisposition 
interfered  with  my  freedom  of  intercourse.     I  leffc  Cleve- 
land by  the  Erie  Railway  by  express  in  the  afternoon,  and 
was  received  by  Dr.  Heacock,  in  accordance  with  his  kind 
arrangements   previously  made.      The   distance  was  183 
miles,  but  this  was  the  most  expeditious  travelling  I  had 
had  in  America.      We   accomplished  it  in  seven  hours, 
passing  at  least  thirty-five  towns  or  stations  on  the  route, 
including  Euclid,  Wicklifie,   Geneva,   Erie,   Wesleyville, 
Quincey,  Dunkirk,  Silver  Creek,   Mile  Creek,  and  Ham- 
burg.    I  mention  the  number  of  stations,  as  showing  the 
centres  of  population  over  this  vast  continent.     However 
scattered  they  may  be  now,  the  anticipation  is  not  a  dream 
when  a  denser  mass  will  inhabit  these  lands  ;  and  if  stimu- 
lated by  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  the  American  nation 
will  be  powerful  for  good  or  evil.    As  pervaded  by  an 
enlightened  religion,  and  leavened  with  the  sympathy  of 
many  families  whose  roots  are  spread  out  in  the  mother 
country,  it  may  be  hoped  their  strength  will  be  added  to 
the  power  of  Britain,  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
inheriting  the  same  principles  of  liberty  and  religion ;  and 
both  animated  by  generous  impulses  for  the  welfiure  of 
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znankind,  their  mutnal  prosperity  will  be  a  mutual  joy,  and 

a  means  of  diffusing  truth,  liberty,   and  religion.     I  am 

again  within  the  bounds  of  New  York  State,  and  have 

only  rested  here  to  complete  what  the  resident  ministers 

sought  to  persuade  me  to  do  before  I  should  leave  America. 

The  appointment  had  been  locally  made,  before  my 

arrival,  that  I  should  preach  in  the  morning  in  the  First 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  there  should  be  in 

the  evening  a  united  meeting  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 

Church.     Ministers  of  all  the  Christian  denominations  were 

on  the  platform  or  around  it  in  the  church.     The  house 

was  literally  crammed,  and  I  was  assured  hundreds  went 

away,  though  the  rain  was  falling  in  heavy  showers  at  the 

time  of  service.     I  was  rewarded  for  my  desire  and  efforts 

to  serve  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  liberty.     I 

find  in  one  of  the  newspapers  which  followed  me,  a  fidendly 

notice  of  the  two  services,  which  will  serve  better  than  any 

description  of  mine.     I  left  Buffalo  with  a  heart  full  of 

love  to  the  open-hearted  and  generous  brethren  who  labour 

in  word  and  doctrine.     I  learned  from  private  intercourse 

to  hold  in  admiration  Drs.  Walter  Clark,  Heacock,  and 

Smith.     My  only  regret  is  that  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever 

be  able  to  visit  them  again. 

"  In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  when  Dr. 
Massie  passed  through  our  city  a  few  weeks  since,  he  spent 
last  Sabbath  with  us.  As  is  well  known,  he  comes  as  the 
representative  of  the  churches  in  England  and  France,  to 
the  churches  of  the  United  States,  bearing  a  fraternal 
address  from  them,  to  us,  expressive  of  their  sympathy 
with  us,  in  our  loyalty  and  religion.  Personally,  Dr. 
Massie  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  American  public,  for 
his  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  our  affairs,  and  for  his 
earnest  and  continued  labours  to  promote  our  cause  in 
England  and  France.  We  are  satisfied  that  if  the  loyal 
people  of  these  states  knew  how  much  the  Doctor  has 
done  for  them,  and  at  what  cost  of  effort,  time,  and  money, 
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they  would  give  Tmmistakable  manifestation  of  their  high 
appreciation  of  his  services.  Dr.  Massie  has  served  us  long 
and  has  served  ns  welL 

**  On  Sabbath  morning  Dr.  Massie  preached 'in  the 
Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  sermon  was 
highly  evangelical  and  profitable  to  those  who  heard. 
The  subject  was  the  *  Direct  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
our -personal  acceptauce  as  children  of  God.' 

"  In  the  evening,  the  Union  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  to  hear  him  in  regard  to  his 
special  mission.  The  house  was  filled.  There  were  not 
less  than  two  thousand  persons  assembled.  It  was  really 
an  imposing  spectacle,  one  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
only  worthy.  For  surely  if  European  Christians  ta3ce  so 
deep  an  interest  in  our  situation,  as  to  send  a  delegate  to 
express  their  regard,  we  ought  to  assemble  in  large  num- 
bers to  hear. 

"  The  Doctor  spoke  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.  Ho 
recounted  our  national  and  Christian  aflBnities  with  Eng- 
land— he  acknowledged  that  there  were  those  in  England 
who  did  not  sympathize  with  us  in  this  struggle  ;  belonging 
principally  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  *  apes  of  aristocracy  * 
— ^he  apologized  for  the  errors  of  judgment  in  many  of  his 
countrymen  because  of  their  ignorance  of  our  geography, 
our  State  Constitutions,  and  Federal  Compact ;  the  power 
of  our  President,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armies  ; 
of  our  political  parties  and  local  interests.  He  warned  us 
against  accepting  the  "  Standard "  and  "  Times "  as  ex- 
ponents of  English  opinion.  He  assured  us  of  the  sym- 
nathy  of  the  working  and  middling  classes,  and  of  the 
bissenting  Christians,  and  gave  instances  perfectly  con- 
vincing. He  detailed  the  efforts  of  the  '  Union  and  Eman- 
cipation Society  *  in  forming  public  opinion,  printing  and 
circulating  tracts  and  papers,  containing  facts  and  true 
issues  connected  with  the  rebellion,  by  public  meetings  and 
speeches,  and  the  adoption  of  addresses  and  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  cause  of  the 
North.  He  described  the  sufferings  of  the  Lancashire 
operatives,  1,500,000  of  whom  had  been  more  or  less  depen- 
dent upon  the  supply  of  cotton.  Many  had  been  reduced 
to  naked  beggary,  and  were  fed  from  the  poor  rates,  and 
yet  refused  to  unite  in  asking  their  government  to  break 
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the  blockades.  No,  said  they,  the  North  is  right,  the 
South  is  wrong,  and  we  will  suffer  on.  He  closed  with  an 
eloquent  appeal,  that  we  should  be  patient  with  England, 
not  exacting,  even  where  we  had  cause,  but  to  strive  to 
avoid  a  war  between  the  two  great  Protestant  nations  of 
the  earth,  lest  the  enemies  of  God  and  man  should  triumph. 
"  The  above  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  of  the  manty, 
generous,  Christian,  and  eloquent  address  on  the  occasion. 
It  must  do  good.  Such  addresses,  delivered  as  they  have 
been  all  over  our  country,  must  prove  like  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  The  Doctor  is  now  on  his  retam  to  the 
seaboard,  whence  he  will  soon  sail  for  his  native  land.  May 
his  voyage  be  prosperous,  and  his  life  long  be  spared  for 
usefulness,  and  be  brightened  to  its  close  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  visit  to  his  American  brethren." 

My  journey  was  from  Buffalo  by  sleeping  car  to  Albany. 
I  had  declined  this  mode  of  travel  previously,  having  an 
impression  it  would  not  be  comfortable.  In  this  I  was 
mistaken ;  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Heacock  I  went  an 
hour  before  starting  time  and  arranged  for  and  occupied 
a  double  berth.  There  was,  therefore,  air  and  space,  and  I 
slept  and  rested  till  we  approached  Albany.  I  might  have 
been  even  more  composed  and  comfortable.  •  I  had  not 
spent  any  time  at  Albany  prior  to  this  visit.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  its  size,  and  disappointed  at  the  want  of  enter- 
prise  and  faith  among  certain  prominent,  I  cannot  call  them 
leading  men.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridgman,  Baptist  minister 
in  the  First  Church  of  that  denomination,  had  heard  me 
at  Rochester,  and  pressed  me  to  come  to  Albany  for  a  like 
purpose,  making  request  I  would  come  to  his  house,  and 
write  apprising  him  when  my  time  drew  near.  I  did 
write,  and  then  he  renewed  his  invitation  to  take  up  my 
abode  at  his  house,  but  apprehended  a  week  meeting  would 
be  a  failure,  and  he  would  suggest  a  private  meeting  of 
ministers  at  his  house  as  preferable.  I  replied  by  tele- 
graph in  time  for  Sunday  notices,  that  I  was  willing  to 
accept  of  any  meeting,  but  should  prefer  one  in  which  the 
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pnblic  would  be  interested.      I  could  not   appropriate  a 
Sunday  to  Albany. 

I  found  this  city  with  a  population,  at  last  census,  of 
62,367,  having  increased  nearly  12,000  since  1850.  It  has 
the  Capitol,  State  Hall,  City  Hall,  hospital,  forty  church 
edifices,  the  Dudley  Observatory,  the  University,  with  a 
law  department  the  best  in  the  Union,  a  medical  college,  a 
state  normal  school,  the  Albany  Institute,  the  Young  Men's 
Association,  and  the  Apprentice's  Library,  these  three  last 
having  between  them  16,000  volumes;  while  the  State 
library  has  46,000  volumes.  There  is  one  edifice  in  State 
Street,  where  are  deposited  most  interesting  public  collec- 
tions in  natural  history,  in  geology,  and  in  agriculture. 
There  is  a  large  commerce  maintained  by  the  Hudson,  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  Champlain  Canal,  with  every  facility 
for  river  and  canal  navigation.  The  state  legislature  meets 
here,  and  many  public  officers  and  prominent  men  in  the 
state  reside  in  Albany.  Some  kind  of  notification  was 
given  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  I  went  and  found  a  congregation  of  three  hun- 
dred. I  pursued  my  usual  course,  modified  my  extempore 
address  to  what  I  supposed  the  audience  might  require. 
At  the  close,  the  postmaster,  Mr.  Dawson,  who  is  also 
editor  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  local  journals,  Gover- 
nor, or  Judge  Harris,  who  is,  I  think.  Senator  for  the  state, 
and  some  others,  came  forward,  expressing  their  extreme 
regret  that  the  notice  had  been  so  inefficient,  and  the 
attendance  so  small ;  and  urging  that  I  should  renew  my 
visit  and  repeat  the  same  address.  I  objected  that  already 
I  had  delivered  what,  in  substance,  I  must  again  speak,  and 
that  I  should  feel  as  if  the  cream  had  already  been  taken 
off,  and  it  would  afterwards  be  found  very  stale  to  them 
who  had  already  heard  it.  Senator  Harris  answered,  '*  I 
could  sit  down  and  hear  every  word  again  now^  and  I  should 
like  the  whole  to  be  delivered  to  members  of  Congress  at 
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Washington."  Tlie  next  day  the  same  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  some  of  the  office-bearers  of  another  church,  and  I 
consented  to  endeavour  to  comply,  if  a  reasonable  effort 
were  made  to  secure  an  attendance.  But  my  ultimate 
engagements,  prior  to  sailing  for  Europe,  were  so  pre- 
cisely fixed,  that  I  could  not  defer  on  a  contingency  their 
due  notification  for  other  places.  Thus  Albany  was  the 
only  city  in  which  the  mission  was  attempted  and  left  in- 
complete. There  was  no  response,  though,  I  presume,  some 
of  the  clergymen  adhered  to  the  answer  adopted  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  was  much  gratified  by  the  tone  and 
conduct  of  a  prayer  meeting  I  attended  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Dr.  Palmer  of  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
From  him  I  received  much  kindness. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Thompson  of  New  York,  was  re- 
ceived, inviting  me  to  a  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
of  New  York,  to  be  held  at  Gloversville,  about  fifty  miles 
up  from  Albany,  beyond  Fonda.  The  sessions  were  to  con- 
tinue for  the  week,  and  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
me  to  address  the  assembled  ministers.  I  repaired  by  train 
to  Fonda  from  Albany,  and  thence  by  coach  along  a  pictu- 
resque road,  and  upon  a  timber  track  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way.  I  reached  the  place  about  mid- day,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  due  form  by  Dr.  Thompson.  The  chairman,  in 
the  name  of  the  association,  welcomed  me,  and  I  listened 
with  much  interest  to  their  discussion.  The  place  of  wor- 
ship was  an  elegant  country  church ;  the  assembled  con- 
gregation consisted  of  members  of  the  community  living 
in  the  place,  or  who  had  come  as  delegates  or  visitors. 
The  village  and  its  vicinity  were  superior  to  any  rural 
village  in  England,  in  the  style  of  the  houses,  and  in  the 
verdure  and  shado  of  the  trees  which  lined  the  roads  and 
paths.  I  was  told  the  population  was  5000,  and  almost  all, 
directly  or  indirectly,  employed  in  or  depending  on  the 
manufacture  of  gloves,  which  were  cut  up  into  shape  and 
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sent  ont  daily  by  horse  conveyance,  with  thread,  etc.,  to 
the  houses  of  the  people,  while  the  work  of  the  previous 
day  was  regularly  brought  to  the  warehouse  by  the  same 
messenger.  I  never  attended  a  meeting  in  which  my 
sympathies  were  more  enlisted,  or  in  which,  as  participat- 
ing the  services,  I  felt  more  identified  with  all  who  were 
engaged  with  me.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  report  which  ap- 
peared in  a  New  York  paper,  to  embody  here. 

"  The  Rev.  Doctor  Massie  of  London  was  present  dur- 
ing a  part  of  two  sessions  of  the  above  meeting. 

"  By  invitation  he  stated  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  read  a  brief  extract  of  the  letter  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  in 
language  that  touched  every  heart,  and  brought  tears  to 
almost  every  eye,  he  described  his  life-long  sympathy  with 
the  United  States,  intensified  by  our  struggle  against  a  re- 
bellion in  behalf  of  slavery.  His  statement  of  the  action  of 
the  Manchester  workmen  in  favour  of  the  American  Union, 
and  against  any  recognition  of  the  slaveholders'  proposed 
Confederacy,  or  compromise  therewith,  notwithstanding 
the  continuance  of  the  war  was  producing  starvation 
among  them,  produced  deep  feeling. 

"At  the  close  of  Dr.  Massie's  address,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : — 

"  *  Resolved,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  be  requested  to 
accept  for  himself  and  his  associate  signers  of  the  letter  of 
which  he  is  the  bearer,  the  assurances  of  our  sincere  esteem 
and  our  pledge  of  co-operation  with  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fraternal  feeling  in  behalf  of  Christianity  and  of  per- 
sonal and  constitutional  liberty.* 

**  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  who  had  been'announced  to  preach 
preparatory  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
arose  and  gracefully  declined,  as  we  had  had,  in  Dr.  Mas- 
sie's  discourse,  an  admirable  preparation  for  the  Commu- 
nion. He  requested  that  Dr.  M.  might  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance,  which  he  did. 

"  After  the  *  Supper,'  Dr.  Thompson  read  the  reply  to 
the  address  of  the  English  brethren  prepared  by  an  assem- 
blage of  clergymen  in  New  York.     This  was  adopted  by 
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the  Association,  and  laid  on  the  table  for  the  signatures  of 
tiie  members,  and  others  present." 

I  do  not  know,  but  there  might  he  eighty  ministers  pre- 
sent, with  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  some  who,  by  correspondence,  were  introdnced  from 
other  states.  All  did  not  remain  for  the  week,  but  the  com- 
munion was  large,  and  pervaded  by  a  deep  spirit  o^  devo- 
tion. I  determined  to  sail  down  the  Hudson  to  New  Tork 
by  one  of  the  magnificent  steam  vessels  which  regularly 
make  the  voyage  as  passage  boats,  and  Mr.  Bridgeman,  who 
manifested  great  kindness,  accompanied  me  to  the  ship*; 
where  an  immense  organ  was  played  by  the  power  of  steam* 

The  sail  down  the  Hudson  is  an  ever- varying  panorama 
on  both  banks.  The  river  is  majestic,  and  its  shores,  en- 
riched with  towns  and  villages.  Garden  walks  and  forest 
clumps,  capped  by  distant  mountains  or  nearer  craggy 
heights,  continually  attract  the  admiration  of  the  traveller. 
The  numerous  vessels,  large  and  small,  which  pursue  their 
watery  highway,  indicate  the  commercial  wealth  possessed 
by  its  traders.  I  might  fill  my  page  with  names  of  the 
towns  on  either  side,  and  in  vain  attempt  to  delineate  the 
features  of  the  Catskill  peaks  and  ridges,  from  Mount  Me- 
rino downwards  to  the  highlands,  their  storm  king,  and 
Cronest,— 

"  Where  Hudson's  waves  o'er  silvery  sands 
Wind  through  the  hills  afieir, 
And  Cronest,  like  a  monarch  stands, 
Crowned  with  a  single  star.** 

West  Point  presents  surpassing  attractions  beyond  the  fact 
that  here  the  edifices  of  the  United  States'  Military  Aca- 
demy stand  in  full  view.  It  was  established  by  Congress 
in  1802.  From  the  ruins  of  fortresses  on  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits the  eye  may  from  all  points  drink  in  an  enchanting 
panorama  of  the  river  and  country.  Anthony's  Nose,  1128 
feet  above  the  water,  throws  the  Sugar  Loaf  into  the  shade. 
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Dunderbnrg's  Mountaiii,  and  Peekskills  Glen,  and  Ver- 
plank's  Point,  the  portals  of  the  lower  gateway  of  the 
Hndson,  warrant  me  to  pause  and  transcribe  the  lines  of 
Theodore  Fay, — 

"  By  wooded  bluff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn, 
.By  palace,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise, 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon. 

Till  to  our  wandering  and  uplifted  eyes. 
The  highland  rocks  and  hills  in  solemn  grandeur  rise." 

Verdritege's  Hook  and  Sing  Sing's  hill-slope  stand  apart  to 
give  the  Hudson  the  widest  stretch  of  ite  course,  four  miles 
in  width  here.  Irving's  Sunnyside  and  Yonker's  Villas 
indicate  a  nearer  approach  to  the  empire  city ;  and  Fort 
Washington  and  the  Palisades  stand  by,  while  our  steamer 
bangs  her  music  with  engine  power,  and  draws  toward  her 
berth ;  where  her  passengers  are  landed. 

I  had  telegraphed  from  Hudson  to  Orange  Valley  in 
New  Jersey  that  I  was  on  my  way  by  water,  but  as  I  feared 
the  steamer  would  be  later  than  her  time,  I  would  travel 
express  on  my  landing  at  Jersey  city.  I,  therefore,  started 
by  the  first  train  for  Newark,  and  thence  by  horse  convey- 
ance to  Orange.  My  arrival  and  proceedings  are  narrated 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"thb  address  of  dr.  massie. 

"  We  noticed  very  briefly  in  our  last  week's  issue,  the 
visit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  to  Orange,  and  the  address 
which  he  gave  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Tues- 
day evening  of  last  week.  A  large  and  intelligent  audi- 
ence, including  many  clergymen  of  Orange  and  vicinity, 
assembled  at  the  hour  appointed,  but  were  obliged  to  wait 
nearly  an  hour  before  Dr.  Massie  arrived,  as  he  had  been 
detained  by  the  delay  both  of  the  steamboat  and  of  the 
cars.  A  telegram  was  received  from  him  and  read  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bacon,  and  the  audience  with  great  patience  and  good 
nature  determined  to  await  the  chances  of  his  arrival,  the 
interval  being  occupied  with  patriotic  music  by  the  choir, 
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and  brief  remarks  by  Bey.  Mr.  Hoyt  and  others.  At  half- 
past  eight,  Eey.  Dr.  Massie  entered  the  chnrch,  and  was 
greeted  with  cordial  applause.  Without  waiting  for  re- 
freshment, though  greatly  fatigued  and  exhausted,  he  was 
at  once  introduced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  held  the  fixed  attention  of  ike  audience,  inter- 
rppted  frequently  by  hearty  manifestations  of  delight  and 
approbation.  He  showed  that  though  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  and  a  large  part  of  the  aristocratic  class  had 
been  unfriendly  towards  us  in  our  present  conflict,  yet  the 
great  heart  of  the  English  people,  the  working  men,  espe- 
cially, was  sound  and  right.  Nothing  in  all  the  history  of 
the  three  past  years  has  been  more  heroic  than  the  patient 
endurance  of  the  people  of  Lancashire,  as  Dr.  Massie  de- 
scribed it ;  and  the  earnestness  and  vigour  with  which  the 
friends  of  the  Union  have  defended  and  maintained  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  Republic,  against  many  obsta- 
cles and  bitter  opposition  was  eloquently  sei  forth.  At  the 
close  of  his  address.  Dr.  Massie  read  the  letter  signed  by 
upwards  of  four  thousand  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
and  the  message  from  the  Anti- Slavery  Conference,  ex- 
pressing their  conviction  of  the  iniquity  of  a  Confederacy 
based  on  slavery  for  its  comer-stone,  and  their  earnest  wish 
for  its  overthrow  and  for  our  success.  Dr.  Massie's  visit 
to  America  has  done,  we  are  assured,  great  good,  and  we 
feel  that  the  Christian  public  in  this  place  owe  him  hearty 
gratitude  for  the  good  words  he  has  spoken  to  us. 

"  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Massie's  message,  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyt 
stated  that  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  clergy  an  address 
in  response  to  the  English  message  had  been  prepared  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Mulford,  of  South  Orange,  but  that  as  the  hour 
was  very  late  he  was  unwilling  to  read  it,  unless  it  should 
be  called  for  by  the  audience.  The  audience  having  unani- 
mously voted  to  remain  and  listen  to  it,  it  was  read  as 
follows  : — 

"  '  We  have  received  the  address  signed  by  more  than 
4000  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  England,  and  750  in  France, 
through  your  representatives,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Massie  and 
Rylance. 

"  '  We  desire  them  to  carry  back  to  you  the  expression 
of  the  deep  and  affectionate  regard  with  which  we  listen  to 
your  words  of  high  cheer  and  sympathy. 
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" '  We  had  learned  to  read  alike  in  prophecy  and  in 
history,  that  though  you  were  long  separated  from  us  in 
that  free  and  living  sympathy,  you  might  yet  be  brought 
near  in  suffering  and  in  struggle.  Lancashire  is  not  very 
far  from  Bristol.  The  roots  of  the  system  of  American 
slavery  reach  beyond  the  sea.  They  are  of  an  older  growth 
than  our  history.  They  have  gained  sustenance  from  /i 
foreign  soil.  We  must  bow  together  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment that  has  broken  upon  it,  in  the  ''  awful  dawn''  of  bat- 
tle fields. 

" '  But  we  receive  your  words,  not  as  addressed  to  us, 
as  individuals,  but  as  the  expression  of  a  national  sympa- 
thy. In  that  higher  and  wider  issue  which  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  for  the  life  of  the  nation,  all  other 
issues  are  gathered  up.  A  nation  is  not  an  empire.  To 
fight  for  a  nation  is  not  fighting  for  an  empire.  They  who 
have  learned  from  St.  Paul,  that  "  God  has  appointed  the 
boundaries  of  all  nations,"  will  hold  them  reverently,  and 
guard  them  steadfastly,  and  we  need  not  say  to  you,  after 
these  years  of  battle,  that  the  integral  unity  of  the  nation 
is  written  upon  our  hearts,  in  the  lines  of  these  mountains, 
and  rivers,  and  hills. 

"  *  And  we  have  learned  to  read  with  deeper  reverence 
those  lessons  of  ancient  political  wisdom,  whose  application 
is  not  limited  by  centuries,  as  with  the  closest  significance, 
the  warning  has  been  repeated  for  us,  "  say  ye  not  a  con- 
federacy to  all  those  to  whom  this  people  shall  say  a  confe- 
deracy." For  we  have  gone  into  battle,  in  ranks  which 
bore  its  old  ensigns  for  Qie  nation's  life,  for  its  order  and 
organic  law,  for  the  security  of  its  capital,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  ordained  succession  of  executive  and  legislative 
authority.  And  we  have  read  with  clearer  light  the  words, 
not  measured  in  the  theories  of  modern  political  sciolism, 
"  as  the  days  of  a  tree,  are  the  days  of  my  people,"  for  the 
worth  and  glory  of  a  people  has  been  derived  not  from  its 
eradicating,  but  from  its  maintaining  the  works  of  its  an- 
cestors. The  struggle  has  been  with  Confederate  forces. 
The  long  strife  which  the  prophets  revealed  has  been  re- 
peated here,  of  unity  and  life  with  the  principle  of  secession 
and  the  lord  of  division,  of  order  with  anarchy,  of  freedom 
with  slavery,  of  Judea  with  Babylon,  of  a  nation  with  a 
confederacy. 
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" '  And  we  have  learned  more  clearly  and  firmly  to  hold 
the  nation's  life  as  the  gifb  of  God,  to  rest  in  the  ancient 
creed  of  prophets  and  heroes,  that  its  origin  is  in  God,  and 
its  calling  from  God.  The  only  cov^enant  that  we  have  re- 
cognized has  been  the  divine  covenant  with  our  fathers,  sealed 
by  years  of  blessing  unto  their  children.  The  only  compact 
has  been  of  the  generations  that  were  with  the  genera- 
tions that  are  and  the  generations  that  are  to  come  in  the 
transmission  of  a  sacred  and  nnimpaired  heritage.  And 
on  battle-fields,  where  sleep  our  brothers  and  sons,  mingling 
with  the  soil,  that  they  have  made  for  us  more  sacred,  we 
have  learned  that  in  sacrifice  is  laid  the  life  of  nations,  as  is 
laid  every  form  of  divine '  life,  and  for  them  the  words  are 
verified,  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  Therefore 
do  we  reply  to  your  words  as  those  who  though  "  sorrow- 
ful are  always  rejoicing."  And  the  future  rises  fairer 
and  clearer,  for  if  we  have  learned  with  you  that  there  can 
be  no  union  without  liberty,  we  have  learned  as  well  that 
deeper  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  without  union. 
We  may  look,  then,  together,  to  the  overthrow  of  all  sys- 
tems that  are  laid  in  falsehood  and  oppression,  and  for  the 
coming  of  a  civilization  of  social  order  and  freedom,  which 
is  built  upon  that  "  foundation  other  than  which  no  man 
can  lay,"  and  which  rests  not  upon  slavery  as  its  comer- 
stone,  but  upon  the  comer- stone  of  the  Divine  Person,  who 
for  mankind  gave  his  life  to  be  crucified  as  a  slave.  In  his 
kingdom  we  look  for  the  glory  of  these  nations  to  be 
gathered  in,  firm  in  the  faith  that  in  that  kingdom  no  sacrifice 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  nation  will  be  counted  vain,  and 
no  battle  fought  for  liberty  and  humanity,  but  will  have 
been  led  by  his  confessors  and  martyrs. 

"  *  Again  we  thank  you  for  your  words  of  cheer  and 
sympathy  sent  to  us  in  the  nation's  struggle.  We  look 
alike  to  the  coming  of  a  kingdom  into  which  we  have 
striven  to  bear  the  nation's  glory.  We  acknowledge  no 
security  save  in  righteousness.  We  trust  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  as  we  believe  that  to  be  alone  the  fruit 
of  righteousness  we  would  make  earnest  our  closing  words. 
There  is  no  court  for  the  decision  of  international  law 
but  the  arbitrament  of  Christian  public  opinion.  The  bond, 
not  of  local,  nor  of  civil,  nor  of  municipal  law,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  peace  between  nations,  but  the  bond  of  righteous- 
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ness.  And  words  of  sympathy,  however  deep  and  nohle, 
must  seem  those  of  few  and  solitary  men,  when  the  mes- 
Bage  of  our  success  or  disaster  shall  be  borne  back  by  the 
*'  Florida,"  or  "  Alabama,"  or  ships  that  sail  from  Liver- 
pool. 

"  *  With  you  may  we  strive  for  the  things  that  make  for 
peace.  We  stand  together  in  the  brotherhood  of  Christ. 
We  rejoice  in  the  communion  of  saints.  In  the  union  of 
that  brotherhood,  and  with  the  prayer  that  we  may  work 
together  in  the  elect  purposes  of  that  communion, 

"  '  We  are  yours, 

" '  E.  Mulford,  James  Hoyt,  F.  A.  Adams,  Geo.  B. 
Bacon,  Jas.  S.  Bush,  Geo.  E.  Horr,  B.  F.  Barrett,  John 
CrowelL* 

"  The  exercises  were  then  closed  by  a  fervent  prayer  of 
benediction  from  the  E/Cv.  Dr.  Massie." 

At  Orange  Valley  I  received  a  telegraphic  message, 
intimating  that  my  friend  Dr.  Thompson  had  promised  I 
would  take  a  service  in  Jersey  City  on  Sunday  morning.  I 
obeyed  the  summons,  and,  as  I  was  expected,  directed  my 
discourse  to  the  object  of  my  mission,  and  offered  the  sub- 
stance of  my  message  to  a  large  and  patriotic  assembly  in 
the  Congregational  Tabernacle.  I  was  here,  as  I  had  been 
in  Orange  Valley,  most  hospitably  entertained.  I  shall 
remember  the  household  kindnesses  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Bacon,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gregory  and  his  numerous  family^ 
Once  more  I  could  not  resist  the  importunities  of  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Brown  and  his  friends  in  Newark,  and,  in  compli- 
ance, attended  at  an  immense  congregation  assembled  there 
to  honour  my  mission  and  hear  my  message.  I  consented 
the  more  readily  to  this  additional  service,  as  Newark  is  a 
city  of  more  than  70,000  inhabitants,  and  New  Jersey  is 
widely  leavened  with  sympathy  toward  the  Southerns. 
Among  them  a  large  portion  of  its  manufacturing  trade 
was  formerly  conducted ;  and  although  accounts  were 
repudiated  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  who  knows, 
if  the  rebel  states  were  restored,  but  they  would  remember 
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their  friends  and  repay  their  losses  ?  When  my  address 
was  concluded,  a  response  was  presented  in  the  following 
language : — 

**  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October  2, 1863. 

"  Reverend  and  dear  Brother, — Your  mission  to  us  as 
bearer  of  the  *  Address  to  Ministers  and  Pastors  of  all 
denominations  throughout  the  States  of  America,*  founded 
upon  addresses  from  ministers  and  pastors  in  France  and 
Great  Britain,  is  heartily  welcomed,  and  its  words  of  kind- 
ness and  its  spirit  of  true  Christian  sympathy  are  heartily 
reciprocated. 

"  The  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  deputed 
to  bear  the  address  to  us,  on  behalf  of  their  brethren,  aJone 
entitle  it  to  respectful  consideration.  But  when  we  find 
affixed  to  the  accompanying  documents  the  signatures  of 
4000  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  Great  Britain,  and 
750  pastors  ifi  France,  it  comes  with  greatly-increased 
claims  to  our  regard. 

"  We  thank  you  for  your  sympathy  with  us  in  the  time 
of  our  trials,  and  hope  and  praj^  with  you  that  the  result 
of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  may  be  the  utter 
and  final  extinction  of  that  great  system  of  human 
bondage  which  has  so  long  cursed  our  country  and  dis- 
graced the  Christianity  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — the 
legitimate  results  of  which  have  culminated  in  the  present 
terrible  conflict  that  convulses  our  beloved  country. 

"  We  agree  with  you  (using  your  own  words)  *  that  no 
darker  nor  more  dreary  calamity  could  threaten  any  nation 
or  people  on  earth,  than  the  successfal  establishment  of  a 
B/cpublic,  whose  comer-stone  is  the  slavery  of  the  working 
man.' 

"  No  language  can  adequately  convey  our  detestation 
of  the  system  in  its  causes  and  effects,  and  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, socially  and  politically.  We  confidently  anticipate 
its  speedy  destruction  as  an  inevitable  incident  of  the  war, 
and  hail  the  expected  result  with  joy,  and  bless  and  recog- 
nize God's  hand  in  it. 

"  But  our  struggle  is  for  the  nation's  life  against  a 
parricidal  hand,  and  to  maintain  our  existence  as  a  people. 
We  think,  moreover,  that  our  contest  is  the  common  cause 
of  a  true  civilization  and  of  humanity  itself.     Every  viiv 
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inoxLS  and  every  pious  principle  of  our  bosoms  is  arrayed  in 
this  conflict,  and  we  see  no  proper  termination  than  that  of 
the  entire  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and 
the  complete  vindication  of  the  injured  majesty  of  law. 
Our  religion  and  our  philanthropy  mark  out  for  us  this  clear 
line  of  conduct. 

"  We  consider  that  on  the  issue  of  this  contest  depend  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  everywhere,  and  obedience  to  Con- 
stitutional law,  and  interests  that  involve  the  whole  family 
of  man.     We  have  no  fear,  under  God,  of  the  final  result. 

"  We  thank  you  for  the  word  of  encouragement  uttered 
in  our  ears,  and  for  the  assurance  of  the  good  wishes  of 
the  wise  and  virtuous  of  mankind.  We  joyfully  join 
hands  with  our  beloved  Christian  brethren  of  other  nations 
in  foreign  lands,  and  unitedly  pray  that  our  peace  with 
them  may  never  be  broken  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  that  we 
may  ever  cultivate  right  sentiments  of  international  justice 
and  comity,  and  feelings  of  mutual  kindnesaiand  goodwill, 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  practical  Christianity 
shall  diffuse  the  blessings  of  peace  everywhere,  and  the 
sceptre  of  Messiah  be  swayed  over  all  the  earth. 

"  William  B.  Brown,  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
Secretary  of  the  Meeting ;  R.  B.  Campfield,  Chairman ; 
Bobert  Atkinson,  North  Baptist  Church ;  M.  E.  Ellison,  of 
the  Methodist  Evangelical  Church;  J.  T.  Crane,  of  the 
Methodist  Evangelical  Church ;  Samuel  Hutchings,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  Henry  Clay  Fish,  First  Baptist  Church; 
Samuel  H.  Hall,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Oswego, 
^ew  York ;  E.  A.  Osborne,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
J.  Few  Smith,  Pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church ;  James 
P.  Wilson,  Pastor  of  South  Park  Church ;  Isaac  M'llvaine, 
Chaplain;  John  Kitchill;  S.  S.  Hughson,  New  York; 
Robert  H.  Tozer,  Naples,  New  York ;  E.  M.  Griffith,  of  the 
Methodist  Evangelical  Church ;  Edgar  M.  Levy,  Pastor  of 
the  South  Baptist  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  formerly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia ;  John  C.  Eccleston,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Newark ;  James  M.  Tuttle  ;  H.  Harris ;  Benjamin 
0.  Butcher." 

My  mission  had  been  directed  to  ministers  and  pastors 
in  the  United  States ;  but  I  had,  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
seen  gather  round  me  gentlemen  in  commercial,  and  offi* 
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cial,  as  well  as  professional  stations  of  society.  I  liad  mot 
them^occasionally  as  members  of  the  Union  Leagne,  and  was 
indebted  to  the  co-operation  and  countenance  of  such  Mends 
of  this  country  in  airangements  and  facilities  prepared  for 
my  journey.  Many  of  them  had,  without  intercourse  with 
^lyself,  cherished  a  warm  sympathy  in  the  events  of  my 
progress.  It  was  repeatedly  suggested  that  a  yisit  to  the 
Union  League  Club,  at  their  club  rooms,  would  be  gratify- 
ing. I  expressed  a  readiijiess  to  attend,  the  only  evening  I 
had  free,  the  1st  of  October.  In  several  papers  of  that 
morning  a  paragraph  appeared,  intimating  to  the  members 
that  such  an  arrangement  had  been  made.  I  dined  that 
day  with  one  of  the  members,  who  escorted  me  to  the 
"  Rooms."  There  were  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  present.  The  club  was  called  to  order,  and  Jonathan 
Sturges,  Esq.,  vice-president,  in  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
sident, then  an  invalid,  took  the  chair.  He  introduced  me, 
and  then  invited  me  to  give  some  account  of  my  mission 
and  impressions  as  I  had  passed  through  the  States.  I 
spoke  about  an  hour,  detailing  my  progress  and  describing 
my  general  reception.  The  chairman  then  requested  the 
Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.D.,  President  elect  of  Dartmouth 
College,  to  make  the  acknowledgments  of  the  club  to  me. 
Dr.  Smith's  cordial  personal  friendship  prompted  many 
kind  [words  in  commendation  of  my  services ;  and  then, 
in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  club,  he  assured  me 
that  there  were  present  mercantile  and  professional 
gentlemen*  of  the  most  eminent  firms  and  positions  in  the 
community;  and  that  they  were  Resolved,  at  the  most 
costly  sacrifice,  to  maintain  the  present  conflict  until  re- 
bellion and  slavery  were  buried  in  the  game  tomb.  The 
chairman  rose  and  confirmed  this  sentiment  by  calling  for 
three  cheers^  which  were  given  with  the  most  demonstrative 
effect.  At  the  close,  a  resolution  was  presented  to  me, 
signed  by  chairman  and  secretary,  in  the  following  terms : — 
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"  At  a  meeting  of  the  *  Union  League  Clnb'  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  held  at  the  club  rooms,  Thursday  evening, 
October  1,  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  James  W. 
Massie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Union  League  Club 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  most  cordially  tendered,  to  James 
W.  Massie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  England,  for  the  eloquent  and 
instructive  address  delivered  by  him  this  evening. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Union  League  Club  do  most  heartily 
approve  of  the  objects,  for  the  attainment  of  which  Doctor 
Massie  was  induced  to  visit  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Jon.  Sturges,  Vice-President 
Oh.  D.  Swan,  Secretary'^ 

Though  the  meeting  at  Newark  was  held  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  the  evening  before  I  sailed  from  New  York,  the 
service  in  the  Tabernacle,  Broadway,  was  designed  as  my 
farewell  to  the  friends  of  my  mission ;  other  friends,  too, 
besides  those  present  were  debarred  by  previous  engage- 
ments and  the  want  of  precise  information,  from  giving 
their  presence  and  co-operation.  Among  these  was  Dr. 
Tyng,  Rector  of  St.  George's.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  ex- 
planation ;  and,  as  from  the  beginning  he  was  so  heartily 
identified  in  my  success,  I  give  it  a  place,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  report  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  which 
appeared  in  the  **  Patriot"  of  London,  Thursday,  October 
22nd,  1863. 

"  St.  George's  Rectory,  Septeinber  29,  1863. 
"  The  Rev.  James  W.  Massie,  D.D. 

"Reverend  and  dear  Friend, — The  meeting  held  on 
Sunday  evening  was  without  my  previous  knowledge,  and 
unnoticed  by  me,  until  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  mi^e  any 
arrangement  to  attend  it. 

"  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  expressed 
in  public  the  cordial  feeling  with  which  I  welcomed  your 
whole  mission,  and  the  sincere  respect  which  I  have  learned 
to  cherish  for  you,  in  your  personal  fulfilment  of  it. 
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"Though  I  cordialljr  agreed  to  the  reply  which  you 
carry  with  yon  from  New  York,  adopted  by  the  meeting  of 
ministers,  and  read  on  Sunday  evening  last,  you  well  know 
that  I  should  have  desired  to  welcome  your  mission  in 
much  more  emphatic  terms  of  brotherly  love,  and  to  have 
expressed  in  a  reply  a  much  more  distinct  estimation  of 
the  earnest  faithftilness  which  prompted  the  address 
brought  by  you,  and  of  the  interest  and  effort  from  which 
it  proceeded. 

"  I  trust  your  own  observations  will  have  tended  to  im- 
press you  with  the  conviction  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  consent  again  to  yield  their  territory  to 
the  acknowledged  dominion  of  slavery,  whatever  may  be 
the  cost  of  life  or  treasure  which  shall  be  required  to 
prevent  it. 

"  If  it  be  only  by  a  prolonged  contest  that  we  can 
secure  and  maintain  an  universal  and  established  freedom 
in  our  land,  then  must  we  fight  until  this  triumph  be  ob- 
tained. Neither  the  Southern  rebellion  nor  European 
intervention  in  any  form,  will  ever  be  permitted  to  force 
upon  us  the  aclmowledgment  of  the  renewed  rule  of 
slavery,  until,  as  a  people,  we  shall  be  impoverished  and 
overcome  beyond  the  power  of  farther  resistance. 

"  I  trust  that  our  English  and  French  brethren  will  be 
made  to  realize  through  your  accurate  expositions,  the 
fact  that  however  we  may  have  been  misrepresented  and 
maligned  in  this  contest,  we  are  perfectly  sincere  in  our 
determination,  never  to  yield  it  until  this  great  end  has 
been  attained,  or  ourselves  have  been  destroyed. 

"  I  trust  our  gracious  Lord  will  carry  you,  my  dear 
friend,  safely  to  your  home,  and  make  your  remembrance  of 
your  visit  among  us  as  agreeable  and  encouraging. 
"  I  am,  with  very  great  respect, 
"  My  dear  Dr.  Massie, 

"  Your  friend  and  Isrother  in  the  Lord, 

"Stephen  H.  Ting." 

THE   EEV.    DR.   MASSIE'S   VISIT  TO   AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Patriot." 

"  Sir, — Our  honoured  guest.  Rev.  J.  W.  Massie,  D.D., 
the  representative  of  British  sympathies  with  our  national 
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cause,  leaves  ns  to-day  'after  an  extensive  and  highly- 
favoured  tour  in  the  Northern  and  Western  states.  Dr. 
Massie  arrived  in  New  York  at  a  time  the  most  inopportune 
for  his  object — just  as  our  citizens  were  scattering  to  their 
country  retreats,  when,  too,  a  great  battle  was  impending 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  the  air  was  again  full  of 
rumours  of  British  recognition  of  the  Southern  slave- 
drivers  as  an  independent  power.  There  was  hardly  any- 
body here  of  our  representative  citizens  to  greet  such  an 
embassy,  and  the  public  mind  was  intensely  preoceupied. 
with  domestic  afiairs,  and  particularly  sensitive  toward 
England.  But  Dr.  Massie's  good  sense  and  tact,  and  his 
kindly  spirit,  did  much  to  overcome  the  latter  obstacle, 
while  the  readiness  of  Christian  ministers  to  promote  inter- 
national peace  and  to  reciprocate  fraternal  courtesies  in  a 
measure  obviated  the  former. 

"  Dr.  Massie  having  laid  his  object  privately  before  Drs. 
S.  H.  Tyng,  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  A.  D.  Smith,  of  the 
Presbyterian ;  and  J.  P.  Thompson,  Congregationalist ;  a 
large  and  influential  meeting  of  ministers  was  promptly 
convened  by  those  gentlemen,  at  which  the  address  of  the 
Manchester  Conference  was  formally  received,  and  a  suit- 
able reply  was  adopted.  This  reply  has  since  been  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  ministers,  chiefly  of  the  State  of 
Isew  York,  and  distinct  replies  have  been  adopted  in 
Boston,  Cleveland,  and  other  places  visited  by  your  dele- 
gate. 

"  Dr.  Massie  was  introduced  to  the  Christian  public  of 
New  York  in  my  own  church,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
on  the  evening  of  July  5,  and  was  cordially  received  by  a 
large  assembly.  He  preached  also  in  two  or  three  other 
churches  during  his  first  sojourn  in  the  city.  Since  then 
he  has  visited  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Portland, 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Providence,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  leading  towns  of  New  England,  and 
has  extended  his  tour  westward  to  Albany,  Kochester, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Louisville,  the  last  two  towns  being  in  slave 
states,  or  rather,  states  now  in  transition  from  slavery  to 
freedom. 

"  What  observations  Dr.  Massie  has  made  upon  our 
country  and  its  institutions  in  this  wide  survey,  and  what 
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opinions  bo  has  formed  concerning  us  and  onr  cause,  he 
may  well  be  trusted  to  report  with  his  own  lips.  I  doubt 
not  that  he  has  observed  with  discrimination  and  has  judged 
with  candour,  and  that  in  all  he  may  deem  it  his  duty  to 
say  of  us  as  a  people,  in  this  grave  crisis  of  our  affairs,  the 
law  of  Christian  kindness  will  govern  his  speech.  He  will 
not  disguise  from  you  the  fact  that  while  he  has  been 
everywhere  received  with  courtesy,  and  his  mission  has 
been  entertained  with  favour,  he  has  found  among  our  best 
citizens  not  a  popular  political  rancour  against  England, 
not  a  reckless  tone  of  belligerance,  but  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow  that  the  freest  nation  of  Europe, 
allied  to  us  by  language,  by  religion,  by  history,  and  by 
institutionaJ  liberty,  should  have  been  so  backward  to 
appreciate  our  cause,  and  so  willing  to  let  her  moral  influ- 
ence slide  into  the  scale  of  rebellion  against  free  govern- 
ment in  the  sole  interest  of  slavery.  It  is  well  that 
Englishmen  should  understand  what  I  am  sure  Dr. 
Massie  now  fully  understands — that  England  has  lost 
immeasurably  in  moral  prestige  in  the  view  of  American 
Christians. 

"  Only  yesterday,  New  York  rendered  to  the  officers  of 
the  Russian  fleet  now  in  our  harbour  a  civic  and  popular 
ovation  like  that  rendered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
was  done  with  right  good- will  and  for  a  purpose ;  for 
Bussia,  autocratic  Russia,  has  been  more  just,  honourable, 
and  friendly  in  her  attitude  toward  our  national  Govenip 
ment  than  has  constitutional  England  or  our  ancient  aUy, 
France.  The  popular  feeling  in  our  loyal  states  is  far  more 
cordial  toward  Russia  than  toward  England.  The  reasons 
for  this  Englishmen  should  not  blindly  overlook.  The  fact 
itself  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  ignore.  Dr>  Massie  can  shed 
some  light  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  he  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  a  general  disposition  in  this  country  to  culti- 
vate amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  even  to 
study  the  things  that  make  for  peace.  The  visit  of  Dr. 
Massie  has  had  a  happy  influence  in  this  direction.  His 
frank,  intelligent,  and  earnest  sympathy  with  our  cause, 
not  only  in  its  anti-slavery  aspects,  but  in  its  wider  relations 
to  that  constitutional  liberty  which  Englishmen  ought  to 
value  no  less  than  we,  his  candour  in  condemning  the 
violations  of  neutrality  by  British  ship-builders,  the  pro- 
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slavery  tendencies  of  some  of  your  pnblic  men  and  leading 
journals,  and  tlie  apostasy  of  many  Englishmen  from  the 
anti-slavery  faith  of  their  fathers,  together  with  his  uniform 
kindness  of  heart  and  warmth  of  Christian  fellowship, 
have  won  for  his  'mission,  and  for  the  England  which  that 
represents,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  wide  circle  of 
Christians  in  America.  It  is  due,  also,  to  Dr.  Massie  to 
say  that  he  has  borne  himself  everywhere  as  a  true  Eng- 
lisnman ;  that  he  has  spoken  no  word  here  that  will  not 
bear  to  be  published  at  home ;  that  he  has  been  particularly 
careful  not  to  compromise  his  constituents  by  his  indi- 
vidual opinions,  and  not  to  mingle  the  object  of  his  mission 
with  any  minor  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  reformatory 
measures,  or  with  any  partisan  characters  among  ourselves. 
ELaving  heard  him  upon  several  occasions,  I  can  truly  say 
that  no  one  could  have  carried  himself  with  more  dignity, 
prudence,  suavity,  and  integrity  than  has  this  ambassador 
of  the  Manchester  Conference. 

"  On  last  Sabbath  evening  a  farewell  service  for  Dr. 
Massie  was  held  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  in 
which  several  ministers  of  different  denominations  par- 
ticipated. This  is  the  largest  church  edifice  in  the  city, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  George's  (Rev.  Dr.  Tyng's),  and 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  building  was  occupied. 
Hundreds  went  away  unable  to  gain  admittance,  and 
hundreds  stood  patiently  in  the  aisles  and  the  vestibule 
throughout  a  service  of  thi»ee  hours.  The  tone  of  the 
meeting  for  liberty  to  mankind,  for  fraternity  with  England, 
for  fellowship  with  all  good  and  true  men  in  Christ's  work, 
would  have  warmed  and  cheered  your  hearts.  I  queried 
whether  so  respectful,  so  cordial,  so  sympathetic  a  hearing 
would  have  been  accorded  to  an  American  speaking  freely 
of  our  affairs  in  your  Congregational  Union  as  was  there 
accorded  to  Dr.  Massie,  in  spite  of  piratical  British  cruisers 
9ikd  British  rebel  rams.  As  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing will  soon  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  I  forbear  any 
detailed  report.'' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  COLOUBED    PEOPLE — PREJUDICES    AGAINST    COLOUR  IN  THE 
NORTH — RIOTS  IN  NEW  YORK,  JULY,   1863« 

We  have  here  a  subject  replete  with  interest  to  the  philo- 
sophical and  philanthropic  statesman  or  scholar.  Interna- 
tional polity  and  physiology  are  alike  concerned  in  the 
practical  conclusion.  The  sympathies  and  rights,  divinely 
bestowed  on  the  negro  as  on  every  child  of  the  human 
family,  are  equally  embraced.  When  I  first  proposed  to 
myself  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  all  that  it  involves  did 
not  present  itself.  The  international  destiny,  the  repro- 
duction and  final  hdbiians  of  this  people,  often  recurred  in 
my  converse  with  Americans ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  yet 
to  dismiss  the  inquiry,  as  if  I  had  settled  the  problem.  In 
the  Northern  States  there  has  been  a  strong  prejudice 
against  people  of  colour.  There  still  remains  a  lingering^ 
though  I  hope  diminishing,  sympathy  with  that  prejudice. 
In  England,  the  prejudice  is  as  strong.  Except  where 
slavery  presents  to  the  coloured  person  licentious  allure- 
ments and  fiicilities,  or  a  temptation  to  claim  kindred  with 
the  dominant  race,  there  may  be  an  equal  repugnance  to 
the  pale-faced  alliance  in  pure  coloured  people.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  one  will  ever  absorb  the  other,  and  it  is 
not  in  Christianity  or  ethics  to  desire  a  war  of  races  for 
the  utter  extinction  of  one  of  them.  There  are  more 
coloured  people  than  palefaces  on  the  earth,  and  the  lands 
where  coloured  nations  are  aboriginal  are  more  adapted  to 
their  constitution  and  habits  than  to  other  tribes.    Northern 
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latitudes  and  colder  regions,  yrhether  for  labonr  or  for 
health,  are  less  congenial  and  desired  to  those  of  fleecy  hair 
and  dark  complexion. 

Four  hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  may  have  been  accli- 
matized in  the  free  states,  but  the  families  of  these  free 
colonred  people  do  not  perceptibly  increase.  The  adults 
do  not  reach  an  old  age  generally,  and  their  offspring  often 
suffer  from  bronchial  diseases,  from  phthisis  and  scro- 
fola.  They  are  attached  to  the  North  because  it  is  s^Jree 
soUf  not  because  they  find  its  climate  genial.  Yet  would 
it  be  a  violation  of  human  rights  were  the  legislatures  of 
these  states  to  decree  for  them  involuntary  exile,  or,  as  has 
been  done  by  some  of  them,  to  disfranchise  and  brand 
them  with  any  discriminating  disqualification.  The  feeling 
of  persecution,  because  of  a  law  of  their  Creator,  should 
not  be  engendered  in  the  white  man's  breast,  nor  sug- 
gested in  the  coloured  man's  experience.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, that  the  colonization  theory,  proposed  in  President 
Innooln's  former  Message,  has  not  further  been  agitated,  or 
revived  for  consideration. 

Besides   those  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  free 

coloured,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  there  are  the  fonr 

millions    who  have   been  slaves,   and   whose    birthplaces 

have  been  in  the  South.     Few,  indeed,  of  those  living,  now 

know  any  other  land.    They  cannot  be  transported.    Their 

progeny  every  year,  in  life  statistics,  should  be  sixty  thou- 

'sa/nd.     One  hundred  and  twenty  ship  loads  for  transport 

every  year!   leaving  the  four  millions  behind.     But  the 

coloured  race  is  necessary  in   the   South,   not  as   slaves^ 

though  they  may  prove  free  labourers.     For  the  past  two 

hundred  years  they  have  been  the  productive  force.  There 

is  no  other  element  prepared  to  take  their  place,  and  were 

it  possible  to  abstract  it  fr*om  the  country,  it  would  only 

add  poverty  and  ruin  to  the  community.     In  other  lands 

the  scheme  was  tried  to  remove  obnoxious  labourers,  and 
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the  exiled  carried  the  wealth  of  labour  to  other  lands,  and 
left  ruin  behind  them,  as  when  the  Moors  were  driven 
from  Castile,  and  the  Huguenots  were  murdered  or 
banished  ifrom  France.  The  native  bom  coloured  people 
are  needed  in  the  South,  and  natural  laws  over-ride  all 
temporary  expedients.  They  have  done  the  work  even  by 
a  vicious  system,  they  can  do  it  much  better  by  a  healthy 
and  natural  organization ;  and,  therefore,  the  power  of  an 
economic  necessity  will  enforce  their  permanent  settlement 
as  jfreemen. 

Does  the  fact  of  colour  and  constitutional  congeniality 
with  a  warm  atmosphere,  include  the  inferiority  of  the  race 
and  its  impossibility  of  ever  living  on  an  equality  with  the 
white  ?  Would  it  suffice  as  answer  for  the  African  negro, 
or  the  Southern  brahmin,  to  reason  from  similar  premises 
vice  versa  ?  An  eloquent  writer  from  Delaware  has  con- 
cluded that  it  is  "  impossible  that  the  two  races  can  ever 
abide  on  that  continent  on  terms  of  equality."  He  says 
this  without  meaning  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  negro.  He 
does  not  press  emigration,  and  yet  Im  America  is  not  to  be 
the  ultimate  home  of  the  coloured  race.  They  are  to  go 
out  from  it.  He  finds  something  in  the  character  of  the 
African  race,  which  ^^ perhaps'*  renders  this  probable.  His 
idea  is  that  "  in  the  strange  workings  of  Divine  Providence 
this  race  has  in  a  marvellous  manner  been  brought  to  this 
land  (America),  and  put  under  a  tutelage  for  a  great  ftiture ; 
and  that  Africa,  its  home,  may  become  the  recipient  of 
blessings,  the  foundation  and  preparation  for  which  were 
made  in  this  country."  He  pursues  a  parallel  in  the 
Egyptian  bondage  of  Ta^^ael,  and  the  American  bondage  of  the 
negro,  the  destimj  of  Israel  and  the  negro.  He  explores 
Africa  and  finds  many  lands  of  promise  there,  and  spheres 
of  Christian  enterprise  in  which  the  American  negro  is  to 
engage.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  there  cCUky  be  work  of 
this   kind  for  hundreds,  or  even  a  thousand,  but  other 
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thousands  will  rise  in  their  stead.  I  am  more  attracted 
by  his  generous  defence  of  the  negro  characteristics  as 
thej  may  be  developed  in  a  state  of  £reedom,  which  is  here- 
with presented  somewhat  abridged. 

"The  world  has  always  seen  the  AMcan  race  in  its 
lowest  foi;m.  This  seems  true  as  far  back  as  Egyptian 
monumental  times.  One  is  struck,  when  looking  at  copies 
of  ancient  hieroglyphics,  with  the  degraded  type  of  negro 
feature  which  always  appears  when  these  captive  people  are 
delineated.  The  African  race  seems  under  human  policy 
to  have  been  fated  to  be  always  represented  by  a  slave,  and, 
as  was  inevitable,  it  has  been  judged  by  the  example  seen. 
But  the  researches  of  travellers  have  of  late  compeUed  us  to 
reverse  many,  if  not  all  these  conceptions.  Africa  gives  us, 
indeed,  perhaps  the  lowest  types  of  humanity  in  the  Bush- 
man or  Hottentot,  yet  the  explorations  of  travellers  have 
also  shown  these  arQ  not  the  true  and  normal  examples  of 
the  African  stock.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  wherever 
the  African  character  is  measured  by  the  standard  of  an 
African  slave,  the  judgment  must  necessarily  be  an 
erroneous  one.  The  best  tribes  are  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  those  out  of  which  slaves  are  made.  War  and  con- 
quest are  the  fruitful  sources  of  slavery !  But  the  abler 
iiibes  are  the  warriors  and  the  conquerors,  while  the 
weaker  and  the  lower  are  the  captives.  Thus  at  the  outset 
the  slave  declares  by  the  fact  of  his  servitude  his  inferiority 
of  lineage.  To  this  we  are  also  to  add  the  pretty  well- 
known  fact  that  the  poorest  of  these  captives  are  those 
who  come  into  the  hands  of  the  slave-dealer  on  the  coast, 
while  the  better  made  and  the  more  intelligent  are  reserved 
for  the  service  of  their  captors.  Thus,  with  this  further 
reduction,  you  have  in  the  African  as  he  comes  to  the  slave- 
ship  the  lowest  specimen  of  an  inferior  type  of  his  people. 
But  just  these  have  been  the  exponents  of  the  African  race, 
and  it  is  not  only  not  surprising,  but  entirely  natural  that 
a  false  estimate  should  have  been  made  of  the  whole  negro 
family. 

"What  we  would  infer,  the  explorations  of  recent 
travellers  show  to  be  actually  the  case.  We  might  refer  to 
the  £[a£&rs  in  the  south,  close  upon  the  regions  where  the 
Hottentot  is  found,  a  race  of  stalwart  and  noble  men,  who 
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liave  had  skill  and  bravery  enough  to  resist  the  power  of 
the  Dutch,  and  even  to  wage  a  determined  war  with  the 
English  power  itself.  To  the  east  of  these  Dr.  Idndley, 
one.  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  found 
tribes  among  whom  he  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
whom  he  describes  as  being  physically  inferior  to  no  race, 
the  men  in  some  districts  averaging  nearly  six  feet  in 
height.  *  They  might  be  called  stupid,'  says  Livingstone, 
(p.  21),  speaking  of  Bakwains,  a  people  with  whom  he  was 
much  associated  in  South  AfHca,  in  *  matters  which  had 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  observation,  but  in 
other  things  they  showed  more  intelligence  than  is  to  bo 
met  with  in  our  own  uneducated  peasantry/  Two  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  Messrs.  Preston  and 
Adams,  speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  Pangwees,  a  tribe  of 
people  living  just  under  the  Equator  and  back  from  the 
coast,  and  who  are  described  by  other  writers  as  an  every 
way  superior  race,  tell  us  of  natives  whom  they  saw  from 
places  still  farther  inland  '  which  we  had  heard  of,  but  as 
yet  had  been  unable  to  reach.*  *The  variety,*  say  tjiey, 
'of  complexion  presented  to  us  was  quite  an  object  of 
curiosity.  Some  were  of  a  jet  black,  others  with  their 
braids  of  soft  black  hair,  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in 
length,  might  be  easily  taken  for  quadroons.*  The  *  New 
American  Encyclopfledia*  treating  of  the  Mandingoes,  says : 
'  They  are  remarkable  for  their  industry ;  they  are  mostly 
Mohanmiedans.  The  principal  trade  of  that  part  of  West 
Africa  which  lies  between  the  equator  and  the  great  desert 
is  in  their  hands.  They  are  not  only  active  and  shrewd 
merchants,  but  industrious  agriculturists,  and  breeders 
of  good  stock  of  cattle,  «heep,  and  goats.  They  are  black 
in  colour,  tall,  well-shaped,  with  regular  features  and 
woolly  hair.  In  character  they  are  amiable,  hospitable, 
imaginative,  credulous,  tmthful,  fond  of  music,  dancing, 
and  poetry.  They  are  adventurous  travellers,  extending 
their  commercial  journeys  over  a  greater  part  of  Africa. 
The  Mandingoes  are  the  most  numerous  race  of  West 
Africa,  and  have  spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance 
from  their  original  seat,  being  found  all  over  the  valleys  of 
the  Gambia,  Senegal,  and  Niger.*  Such  quotations  and 
testimonies  demonstrate  the  fact  that  there  are  superior 
races  of  men  in  Africa,  that  these  are  even  the  chaiac- 
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teristic  races  of  the  continent.     Every    new    discovery 
exhibits  this  more  clearly. 

"  Though  the  negro  of  this  conntry  may  not  be  of  the 
best  races  of  Africa,  yet  he  is  not  of  the  worst,  and  has  Jiad 
influences  exerted,  both  as  to  race  and  character,  which 
much  more  than  compensate  for  any  possible  inferiority  of 
descent.  We  may  fairly  take  the  estimate  of  the  native 
African  as  we  find  him  at  his  best  estate  at  home,  and 
bnild  a  promise  of  the  ftiture  of  the  African  here  upon  it. 
The  African  character  has  its  own  marked  and  distinctive 
peculiarities.  It  is  tropical.  It  has  passion  deep  and  per- 
vasive, slumbering  within  a  rounded  form  and  in  deep, 
dreamy  eyes.  It  is  ductile  and  plastic,  ready  to  receive 
impressions,  and  to  be  shapen  by  them.  It  does  not  possess 
the  hard,  aggressive  features  of  the  character  of  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Europe ;  it  does  not  seek  by  conquest  to  extend 
its  power,  or  to  mould  other  people  to  its  form.  It  is 
adapted  to  receive  rather  than  to  give.  It  is  therefore 
essentially  imitative.  From  this  comes  the  rapidity  with 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  African 
advances  in  civilization  yields  to  them  with  marvellous 
rapidity. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  race  that  gives  up  so  readily  and 
ftiUy  old  habits  and  associations.  We  find  no  granite 
formations  of  character  underlying  the  race,  such  as  are 
met  with  in  the  tribes  and  peoples  of  Asia.  Compare,  for 
instance,  the  plastic  mobility  of  the  Pangwee  and  Bakwain 
with  the  rigidity  of  the  Hindoo  or  Chinese.  Or,  where  the 
case  may  be  seen  in  even  a  more  striking  way,  compare  the 
African  negro  with  the  American  Indian;  take  the  one 
from  his  tropical  wilds,  the  other  from  his  forest  home,  and 
place  them  both  under  the  same  civilizing  influences,  and 
in  a  single  generation  the  one  is  nearly  at  your  side,  the 
other  is  simply  a  savage  still.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  negro 
race  in  the  West  India  Islands,  Jamaica,  for  example, 
when  made  free  by  the  British  Qovemment,  is  an  illustration, 
though  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  bring  it  out  to  the 
frdl.  Taking  all  the  facts  as  they  are  given  us,  we  find  the 
people  rising  almost  at  once  (for  thirty  years  are  usually  as 
nothing  in  the  life  of  a  people),  out  of  the  barbarism  of 
slavery  into  a  nation  self-supporting,  self-governing  to  a 
considerable  extent,  moral  and  religious;  not»  indeed,  in 
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the  highest  degree,  bat  still  wonderfully  advanced.  Sewell's 
*  West  Indies,  or  the  Ordeal  of  Free  Labour  in  the  British 
West  India  Islands'  presents  an  evidently  dispassionate  and 
disinterested  view  of  the  condition  of  these  islands.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  his  statements  would  go  far  to 
relieve  the  matter  of  emancipation  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  to  many  it  seems  environed.  '  These  people/ 
he  remarks,  *  who  live  comfortably  and  independently,  own 
houses  and  stock,  pay  taxes  and  poll  votes,  and  pay  their 
money  to  build  churches,  are  the  same  people  whom  we 
have  heard  represented  as  idle,  worthless  fellows,  obsti- 
nately opposed  to  work,  and  ready  to  live  oil  an  orange  or 
banana  rather  than  earn  their  daily  bread.' 

"Together  with  this  plastic  docility  the  African  has 
another  characteristic — the  race  has  a  peculiar  power  of 
resistance  and  permanence.  It  is  said  that  no  race  has 
ever  been  able  to  abide  a  close  contact  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  One  of  two  results  has  always  followed, — 
either  it  has  been  swallowed  up  and  lost  as  a  river  in  an 
ocean,  or  it  has  gone  down  and  been  swept  away.  But 
this  race  has  neither  been  absorbed  nor  destroyed.  It  has 
grown  under  the  most  adverse  influences,  and  asserts  itself 
in  all  its  peculiar  characteristics  under  foreign  skies,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  negro  of  America  is  a 
true  African  still.  This  race  has  not  greatly  mingled  with 
other  races.  It  is  rather  a  characteristic  of  it  not  to  seek 
an  amalgamation  with  another  people,  its  tendency  is  to 
remain  apart.  We  are  well  aware,  indeed,  that  this  is 
exactly  contrary  to  the  views  of  many  who  have  built  their 
opinions  on  popular  assertions  and  prejudice  rather  than  on 
observed  facts.  The  assumption  is  that  the  negro  desires 
to  mingle  his  blood  with  that  of  the  white  races.  The  re- 
verse is  the  fact.  There  is,  though  it  may  seem  to  some 
unaccountable,  a  certain  pride  of  race  which  leads  the 
negro  to  exult  in  the  purity  of  his  blood,  and  to  regard  a 
foreign  element  in  it  as  not  only  not  desirable,  but  even  ob- 
jectionable. This  feeling  does  not  belong  simply  to  the 
negro  on  his  own  continent ;  it  perpetuates,  perhaps  magni- 
fies itself  when  surrounded  by  another  people.  Among 
them  in  this  country  a  pure-blooded  negro  will,  with 
biting  sarcasm,  taunt  the  mulatto  with  the  fact  that  the 
blood  of  another  race  is  in  his  veins.     This  feeling  leads 
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the  race  to  remain  by  itself;  and  when  left  to  its  natural 
conrse,  such  is  the  resnlt.  The  statistics  of  this  conntiy 
show  that  the  free  black  does  not  mingle  with  the  white 
race ;  no  elevation  or  freedom  can  popularize  Buch  an  inter- 
mixture. Here  and  there,  but  so  seldom  as  to  present  but, 
perhaps,  a  single  case  only  in  widely-separated  communi- 
ties, there  is  an  .inter-marriage.  This  seeming  want  of 
inclination,  coupled  with  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the 
white,  must  ever  keep  the  two  races  apart  when  they  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  of  freedom. 

**  The  often  repeated  argument  against  emancipation, 
founded  on  the  notion  that  it  would  be  necessarily  followed 
by  amalgamation,  is  the  product  of  the  grossest  ignorance 
and  thoughtlessness,  while  at  the  same  time  it  betrays  a 
shameful  want  of  confidence  in  the  white  race  itself.     It 
surely  argues  no  great  power  or  stability  in  a  people  when 
they  are  not  able  to  keep  themselves  from  being  mixed  up 
with  a  proverbially  inferior  rsu^e.     But  facts  point  in  a 
wholly  different  direction :  so  far  from  freedom  promoting 
this  intermixture,  the  only  condition  in  which  these  two 
races  are  found  mingling  is  where  the  negro  is  in  a  state  of 
servitude.     Here  the  process  goes  on  freely,  and  under  the 
working  of  natural  causes.     The  influences  which  on  either 
side  under  other  circumstances  make  it  infrequent,  here 
become  inoperative,  and  are  overborne  by  other  and  more 
powerful    ones.     The    close    intimacies,    beginning    with 
infancy  and  extending  over  the  whole  life,  destroying  what 
under  other  circumstances   might   seem  to  be  a  natural 
separation ;  a  servile  desire  to  please  on  the  part  of  the 
slave,   lust  and  cupidity  on  the  part  of  the  master — all 
combine  to  make  the  blood  of  the  two  races  flow  in  the 
same  veins.     Slavery  is  the  source  of  amalgamation.     The 
mulatto  and  the  quadroon  tell  you  unerringly  of  a  present 
or  a  former  servitude. 

"  With  this  pliant  ductility  and  this  permanence  of  race 
there  is  another  striking  characteristic — the  negro's  attach- 
ment to  place.  It  is  probably  a  natural  trait,  but  fi^m 
easily  perceived  causes  it  is  perhaps  intensified  in  the  case 
of  the  American  negro.  He  loves  his  home,  and  seldom 
goes  willingly  away  from  it,  whether  slave  or  free.  The 
number  of  fugitives  from  bondage  would  be  prodigiously 
multiplied  were  this  feeling  more  easily  overcome.     Many 
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a  poor  bondman  has  turned  back  to  slavery  when  the  bard 
alternative  has  been  forced  npon  bim  to  remain  in  it  or  go 
for  ever  away  from  the  familiar  and  dear  scenes  of  bis 
childhood's  home.     It  is  a  necessity  scarcely  less  powerfhl 
than  death  that  compels  bim  to  leave  them  behind.     The 
efforts  which  philanthropy  has  made  to  promote  their  colo- 
nization have  met  with  an  insuperable  obstacle  here,  and  . 
will  be  compelled  to  contend,  more  or  less  nnsuccessfullv 
with  it,  till  there  shall  be  strength  and  education  enongn 
given  the  black  to  rise  above  it.     Among  the  many  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  emancipation,  this  has 
been  a  very  common  one,  and  has  had  great  force  in  the 
popular  mind, — it  will  flood  the  Northern  States  with  firee 
blacks.     The  objection  is  vulgar  and  thoughtless ;  if  the 
simple  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  powerful 
over  men   as  material,  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  this 
people  where  they  are  needed,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
going  where  they  are  not,  the  love  of  home  would  be 
strong  enough  to  bar  such  a  result.     The  slave  needs  all 
the   mighty  stimulus  of  a  prospective   deliverance   from 
slavery  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
that   even   is   often  not    enough;  why,   then,    when    he 
has  that  boon  in  his  hand,  and  walks  the  old  haunts  a  free 
man,  with  work  requited  and  enough,  why  should  lie  now 
go  away  to  strangers  and  a  strange  land  ?     No,  the  States 
which  have  meanly  and  disgracefully  passed  their  laws  ex- 
cluding the  freed  black  from  a  home  within  their  borders, 
might  have  spared  themselves  the  dishonour.     The  dreaded 
calamity  would  never  have  occurred. 

"The  effect  of  emancipation  will  be  the  reverse  of  this 
fear  ;  the  free  blacks  of  the  North  will  gradually  go  South  ; 
in  place  of  Northern  states  being  overrun  with  the  one, 
they  will,  in  process  of  time,  be  stripped  of  the  other. 
With  slavery  out  of  the  way,  the  black  will  naturally  bend 
his  steps  to  the  region  where  climate,  congenial  employ- 
ment, habits,  associations,  all  welcome  him ;  he  will  go 
away  from  a  people  who  do  not  understand  him,  and  whose 
prejudices  keep  him  down,  to  be  near  a  people  who  have 
grown  up  with  him,  who  know  him,  and  are  better  able  to 
do  him  good.  This  consolidation  of  the  race  in  one  part 
of  the  land  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  its  future. 
Emancipation  only  will  fully  accomplish  it. 
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"Passing  these  characteristics,  common  to  the  race 
both  in  Africa  and  in  this  conntry,  let  us  consider  others, 
which  have  been  superadded  by  the  residence  of  the  negro 
in  America.  These  are  marked  and  important.  Strangely 
enough,  one  of  the  marked  effects  of  the  residence  of  the 
black  in  this  country  has  been  to  give  a  new  and  foreign 
element  to  the  mental  and  physical  structure  of  the  negro.  It 
has  created  an  admixture  of  blood  with  a  superior  race.  The 
natural  effect  of  slavery  has  been  to  in^e  the  best  blood 
of  the  master  in  the  veins  of  the  slave.  This  fact  has  not, 
perhaps,  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves  as  having 
an  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  negro  race.  We  do 
not  speak  of  it  in  the  way  of  sarcasm  or  reproach,  but  as 
somethiug  which,  while  it  cannot  be  concealed  or  denied, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Ifc  cannot  be  when  the  coming 
history  of  this  people  is  under  consideration* 

"  The  intermingling  of  race  has  been  extensive ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  many  places  the  pure-blooded  negro  is  in 
the  minority  of  the  whole  coloured  population.  Here  is 
not  the  place  to  make  any  extended  observations  on  the 
intellectual  and  physiological  effects  of  the  union  of  dif- 
ferent races  in  the  same  people,  to  elevate  and  give  them 
tone  and  character.  The  facts  are  very  familiar.  We  can 
see  that  in  the  case  before  us  these  effects  will  be  of  the 
same  general  character.  In  the  new  social  order  which 
will  come  into  being  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  this  inter- 
mixture of  race  will  be  less  and  less  frequent,  but  what 
has  already  taken  place  will  tend  greatly  to  hasten  the 
elevation  and  advancement  of  the  black.  The  energy,  the 
fire,  and  activity,  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  joined  to  the  plastic  docility  of  the  African, 
is  a  strange  combination,  yet  one  which  may  be  seen  every 
day,  and  which  when  made  free  and  permitted  to  exert  ite 
imrestrained  power,  will  be  of  unmeasured  value.  The 
mulatto  makes  a  very  bad  slave,  but  will  be  a  noble  freed  man. 

"  It  need  not  be  a  perpetuated  intermingling  of  race. 
It  will  not  be  when  slavery  has  gone,  and  it  is  well.  Phy- 
sically the  mulattoes  are  a  feeble  people,  and  destined 
usually  to  an  early  death  ;  nor  are  they  prolific.  By  the 
force  of  merely  natural  causes,  in  process  of  time,  they 
will  almost  wholly  disappear.  The  immobility  of  the  race 
will  assert  itself.    But  in  the  meanwhile  they  will  have  done 
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their  work  in  assisting  the  rise  of  their  brethren.  It  is  a 
force  imparted  for  a  special  occasion,  strangely  given,  bnt 
not  in  vain.  It  is  a  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy,  one  of  the 
marvellous  instances  in  which  human  passions  and  crime 
go  to  help  human  progress ;  it  is  the  blood  of  the  master 
given  to  make,  by  and  by,  a  speedier  elevation  and  a  more 
perfect  manhood  for  the  slave. 

"  Together  with  this  transfusion  of  lineage  in  a  part  of 
the  coloured  population,  the  actual  contact  of  the  whole 
with  the  white  race  is  another  fact  which  must  be  atten- 
tively regarded.  This  otherwise  isolated  people,  isolated 
not  only  by  continental  separation,  but  by  colour  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  family,  have  been  brought  into  the  closest 
possible  relationship  with  one  of  the  foremost  people  of  the 
world.  They  have  been  introduced  into  families,  making 
part  of  the  household;  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
brought  under  the  influences  of  the  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment of  this  white  race.  Upon  such  a  susceptible 
people,  receiving  impressions  so  easily,  and  being  moulded 
so  completely  by  them,  this  association  cannot  but  have  an 
influence,  whenever  the  time  of  freedom  comes.  In  a  state 
of  slavery,  while  these  influences  are  exerted  and  their 
power  is  given,  yet  it  must  be  more  or  less  a  latent  power. 
Slavery  gives  no  opportunity  for  its  exhibition.  It  is  like 
throwing  electric  sparks  into  the  Ley  den  jar ;  it  might 
seem  that  as  they  flash  and  disappear,  that  all  the  power  is 
lost,  but  when  the  proper  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  unseen 
force,  slowly  gathered,  puts  itself  forth  with  prodigious 
energy.  When  the  impulse  and  opportunity  is  given  by 
freedom  to  the  American  negro  for  advancement,  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  an  example  of  rapid  elevation  will  be 
given  by  them  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  The  ele- 
ments which  have  been  working  in  and  around  them  are 
such  as  have  never  been  combined  in  any  people  before. 
Here  is  an  imitjffcive  and  plastic  people  dweUing  in  the  most 
intimate  associations  with  an  enlightened,  energetic  race, 
surrounded  by  the  light  of  civilization,  learning,  art,  sci- 
ence ;  it  is  simply  impossible  that  they  shall  not  partake  in 
some  degree  of  these  great  benefits.  They  may  be  seem- 
ingly excluded  from  them  all,  but  a  subtile  power  is  the 
while  going  forth  and  is  silently  laying  itself  up  in  store, 
by  and  by  to  appear  in  their  sudden  development. 
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"  Bnt  beyond  and  above  all,  the  negro  race  in  America 
is  a  qttasi  Christian  race.  Here  are  four  millions  of  Chris- 
tians. We  mean,  of  course,  nominal  Christian  in  contra- 
distinction from  any  other  form  of  religious  belief.  Before 
this  one  fact  we  may  stand  in  silent  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  processes  of  God*s  great  providence.  If  anywhere 
on  earth  the  night  of  heathenism  is  dark,  and  the  darkness 
is  palpable,  it  is  in  the  negro's  native  home.  Yet  here  are 
millions  of  the  same  race  maintainiilg  their  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics with  great  distinctness,  yet  in  many  points  a 
Christian  people,  infinitely  above  their  brethren  in  their 
original  seat.  The  contrast  in  this  regard  between  the  race 
here  and  there,  is  simply  immeasurable.  They  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  blaclmess  of  idolatry,  and  reared  for  two 
centuries  in  the  presence  of  Christianity,  so  that  heathenism 
has  passed  almost  out  of  their  traditions.  All  this  great 
result  has  been  occasioned  by  slavery,  sprung  from  cupidity 
and  the  origin  of  unnumbered  crimes!  Perhaps  human 
history  presents  nowhere  a  more  striking  example  of  God's 
power  to  make  the  wickedness  of  man  bring  honour  to  his 
name. 

"  Here,  then,  are  a  people,  with  very  much  of  supersti- 
tion, with  very  much  of  ignorance,  with,  you  may  say,  a 
low  type  of  piety,  but  yet,  after  all,  many  of  them  a  Chris- 
tian people.  They  are  a  Protestant  people.  •  Romanism 
has  never  obtained  any  extensive  hold  on  them  here.  May 
we  not  say  that  in  this,  that  these  four  millions  of  blacks 
are  a  Protestant  people,  there  is  an  element  of  unbounded 
promise  ? 

"  K  we  throw  together  these  characteristics  and  facts 
in  regard  to  the  negro  race,  we  have  this  : — Here  is  a 
nation  with  good  mental  endowments,  peculiarly  distinct 
and  seemingly  destined  to  remain  so,  yet  docile  and  ready 
to  receive  the  impression  of  all  influences  surrounding  them, 
brought  not  only  in  closest  contact  with  oile  of  the  ruling 
races  of  the  world,  but  actually  receiving  a  transfusion  of 
its  blood,  made  at  least  in  part  partakers  of  civilization, 
and  already  Christianized  in  a  form  where  there  is  the 
least  play  of  superstition  or  error.  Is  it  di£Bcult  to  predict 
the  fature  of  such  a  people  ?  Is  it  certainly  absurd  to 
say  that  there  is  a  history  before  it,  if  not  of  the  highest 
style,  yet  one  good  and  even  excellent ;  if  not  the  noblest 
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as  aggressive  in  its  good  upon  the  world,  yet  one  suffi- 
ciently glorious  for  itself? 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  people 
we  think  that  we  are  justified  when  we  say,  looking  over 
the  facts  in  the  case,  that  when  the  incubus  of  slavery  is 
removed,  and  they  start  forth  on  a  career  of  freedom,  their 
rise  will  be  extremely  rapid.  Indeed,  taking  all  the  ele- 
ments of  progress  which  they  possess  into  consideration, 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The 
legitimate  efi'ect  of  slavery  is,  to  thrust  the  victim  as  far 
down  in  the  scale  of  being  as  is  possible.  Tlie  nearer  the 
hrute  the  hetter  the  slave,  is  the  true  law  of  slavery.  Slavery 
is  the  cause  of  ignorance,  degradation,  and  crime.  It 
would,  by  a  dreadful  necessity,  strip  the  slave  of  every  at- 
tribute of  manhood ;  neither  soul  nor  body  is  his  own,  the 
one  is  kept  in  darkness  as  the  other  is  sold  in  the  sham- 
bles. What  can  a  system  that  locks  up  all  human  know- 
ledge, stalks  through  the  soul  trampling  down  all  that 
constitutes  the  man,  not  accidentally,  but  by  the  neces- 
sity of  its  existence,  what  can  such  a  system  do  for  its 
victim  ? 

"  There  may  be  benefits  such  as  we  are  now  speaking 
of  coming  to  the  slave  in  his  slavery,  but  ^lavery  does  not 
give  them.  The  laws  which  create  slavery  would  shut  out 
everything,  but  they  cannot.  In  spite  of  them  all,  the 
good  will  come.  So  it  has  been  with  the  coloured  race  in 
this  country.  This  good  can  only  be  made  to  appear  in  a 
state  of  freedom.  Just  here  there  is  forced  upon  us  another 
thought  of  tremendous  significance.  This  gradual  unseen, 
but  mighty  gathering  of  power  in  the  slave  in  this  land, 
cannot  be  for  ever  without  one  day  coming  into  form.  You 
cannot  be  evermore  throwing  electricity  into  the  jar ;  by 
and  by  its  overcharged  contents  will  burst  out  in  sudden  ex- 
plosion. While  you  may,  let  the  conductor  take  them  safely 
and  usefully  away !  No  one  cares  to  follow  in  imagination 
where  the  thought  leads  him.  Emancipation  must  bo 
given  sooner  or  later,  or  all  goes  down  in  a  hideous  ruin, 
and  no  experience  can  calculate  nicely  when  the  last  mo- 
ment of  safety  is  reached.  It  may  come,  and  the  crashing 
thunderbolt  tell  that  it  has  gone." 

The  possible  of  what  the  coloured  citizen  in  America 
may  reach  can  be  argued  a  priori,  or  from  facts  in  other 
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wnomMtnsied  the  poven  of  tke  BCgrOk  ^k°^  ^  soaceptiHlEcies 
of  impvorecien^  I  kziow  doc  on.  tae  presecs  aspect  of 
Jjnerka  ^  the  ^stnre,  a  more  Talisable  dociuzLexLt  tkaa  is 
iJie  '^  Preliminaij  Beport  toTarhfng  tbe  cozidrtian  and 
managemefiu  of  emancipakted  lefBgees^"*  presented  hj  Messrs, 
^  Bobert  Dale  Owen,  James  McKaj,  and  Sanmel  G.  Howe, 
CommiflsioDen."  They  adyise  manj  admiraUe  measnreSy 
and  exercise  a  dispassionate  and  enlightened  jadgment  on 
facta  which  have  come  before  them,  which  must  be  of  in- 
calculable serrice  to  the  goyemment ;  on  "  the  employment 
of  negroes  "  as  ^  militaiy  labourers "  and  as  ^"  soldiers.*' 
Thej  say  thej  are  "  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  if  the 
government  can,  before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  bring 
200,000  or  more  coloured  troops  into  the  field  to  serve 
during  the  war.  the  result  will  be  alike  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  and  to  the  race  to  which  these 
troops  belong.  Docility,  earnestness,  the  instinct  of  obe- 
dience, arc  characteristics,  as  a  general  rule,  of  the  coloured 
refugees,  who  enter  our  lines."  Their  testimony  concern- 
ing the  bravery  of  coloured  troops,  shows  how  valiant  they 
have  proved  themselves  in  the  hour  of  battle.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  Commission,  in  the  sections  of  country 
visited  by  thom,  together  with  the  evidence  obtained  from 
those  having  most  experience  among  freedmen,  justify  their 
conclusion,  that  *'  the  African  race,  as  found  among  us, 
lacks  no  essential  aptitude  for  civilization.  In  a  general 
way  the  negro  yields  willingly  to  its  restraints,  and  enters 
upon  its  duties,  not  with  alacrity  only,  but  with  evident 
pride  and  increase  of  self-respect.  His  personal  rights,  as 
a  fi:«edman,  once  recognized  in  law,  and  assured  in  practice, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  become  a  useful 
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member  of  the  great  industrial  familj  of  nations.  Once 
released  from,  the  disabilities  of  bondage,  he  will  some- 
where find,  and  will  maintain  his  own  appropriate  social 
position."  It  will  interest  the  reader  to  trace  the  outline  of 
facts  on  which  the  Commissioners  based  their  conclusions. 
The  following  extract  from  their  report  submitted  to 
government  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  neg^'s 
friend : — 

"  NEGROES  AS  BEFUGEES. 

"  From  tlie  Freedmen's  Inquiry  Commission  R&port. 

"  (District  of  Columbia,  Eastern  Virginia,  and  North 

Carolina.) 

''  All  the  investigations  and  inquiries  the  Commission. 
have  made  throughout  the  above  sections  of  country,  all 
the  evidence  they  have  there  collected  in  connection  with 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  negro  population  whO| 
from  all  quarters,  find  refuge  within  our  lines,  tend  to  this, 
that  these  refugees  need  not  be,  except  for  a  very  brief 
period,  any  burden  whatever  on  the  government ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  may  speedily  become,  under  a  system 
of  supervision  not  c&fficult  either  to  arrange  or  to  conduct, 
provided  the  proper  persons  be  employed,  auxiliaries  to  the 
government  in  its  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  the  fall  as 
efficient  as  if  the  same  number  of  loyal  whites  had  emi- 
grated into  the  Northern  States. 

"  The  evidence  before  the  Commission  establishes,  be- 
yond cavU,  the  feet  that  these  refugees  are,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, loyal  men,  putting  faith  in  the  government,  look- 
ing to  it  for  guidance  and  protection,  willing  to  work  for 
moderate  wages  if  promptly  paid,  docile  and  easily 
managed,  not  given  to  quarrelling  among  themselves,  of 
tempei'ate  habits,  cheerful  and  uncomplaining  under  hard 
labour,  whenever  they  are  treated  with  justice  and  common 
humanity,  and  (in  the  Southern  climate)  able  and  willing, 
on  the  average,  to  work  as  long  and  as  hard  as  white 
labourers,  whether  foreign  or  native  bom. 

"  The  circumstances  which  have  thrown  them,  for  a 
time,  on  the  care  of  the  government  for  support,  are  such 
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as  operate  equally  npon  indigent  whites  arrested  in  their 
ordinary  course  of  labour  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  and 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  assistance  has  been  needed 
or  obtained  exclusively  by  persons  of  colour  in  conse- 
quence of  such  disturbance.  In  some  places  the  number 
of  poor  whites  succoured  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
poor  blacks.  In  November  last,  Major- General  Butler  was 
feeding,  in  New  Orleans,  thirty-two  thousand  whites, 
seventeen  thousand  of  whom  were  British-bom  subjects, 
and  only  ten  thousand  negroes ;  these  last  chiefly  women 
and  children,  the  able-bodied  negro  men  being  usually  em- 
ployed on  abandoned  plantations. 

"  Nor,  where  relief  has  been  required  by  both  whites 
and  blacks,  have  the  latter  usually  applied  for  or  received, 
in  proportion  to  numbers,  nearly  as  much  as  the  former. 
Mr.  Vincent  Colyer,  appointed  by  General  Bumside,  at 
Newborn,  N.  C,  superintendent  of  the  poor,  white  and 
black,  reports  that  while  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
coloured  persons  and  eighteen  hundred  white  persons  re- 
ceived relief  through  his  instrumentality,  the  average  pro- 
portion dealt  out  in  each  of  the  staple  articles  of  food — as 
flour,  beef,  bacon,  bread,  etc. — was  about  as  one  for  each 
coloured  person  relieved  to  sixteen  for  each  white  person 
to  whom  such  relief  was  granted.  At  the  time  this 
occurred,  work  was  offered  to  both  blacks  and  whites ;  to 
the  whites  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  to 
the  blacks  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a  month. 

"  Under  any  circumstances,  and  in  all  large  societies, 
even  during  a  normal  and  peaceful  condition  of  things, 
there  will  be  found  a  certain  amount  of  vagrancy  and  a 
certain  number  of  indigent  poor,  disabled  or  improvident, 
to  whom  it  is  a  custom  and  a  duty  to  extend  relief. 
Beyond  this,  except  as  an  expedient  for  the  time  bein^", 
the  Commission  believe  that  the  refugee  freedmen  need  no 
charitable  assistance.  In  the  city  of  Washington,  contain- 
ing sixteen  thousand  free  coloured  persons,  these  support 
their  own  poor  without  almshouse  aid,  and  scarcely  a 
beggar  is  found  among  them. 

•*  The  vices  chiefly  apparent  in  these  refugees  are  such 
as  appertain  to  their  former  social  condition.  Men  who 
are  idlowed  no  property  do  not  learn  to  respect  the  rights 
of  property.     Men   who  are  subjected  to   despotic  rule 
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acqnire  the  habit  of  shielding  themselves  from  arbiti'ary 
punishment  by  subterfuges,  or  by  a  direct  departure  from 
the  truth.  In  the  case  of  women  living  under  a  system 
in  which  the  conjugal  relation  is  virtually  set  at  naught, 
the  natural  result  is  that  the  instinct  of  chastity  remains 
undeveloped  or  becomes  obscured. 

*'  Thus,  stealing  is  a  common  vice  among  these  people, 
when  temptation  occurs.  Thus,  they  have  the  habit  of 
lying  when  they  deem  a  lie  necessary  to  please  a  white 
superior,  or  a  defence  against  blame  or  punishment :  under 
other  circumstances,  they  are  as  truthful  as  the  average  of 
uneducated  white  people.  Thus,  too,  many  coloured 
women  think  it  more  disgraceful  to  be  black  than  to  be 
illegitimate ;  for  it  is  especially  in  regard  to  white  men 
that  their  ideas  and  habits  as  to  this  matter  are  per- 
verted. A  case  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission, 
in  which  a  mulatto  girl  deemed  it  beneath  her  to  associate 
with  her  half-sister,  a  black,  and  the  daughter  of  her 
mother's  husband,  her  own  father  being  a  wliite  man. 
Such  ideas,  and  the  habits  thereby  engendered,  render  it 
highly  important  that  freedmen's  villages,  particularly  when 
they  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  women  and  children,  should 
be  at  a  distance  from  any  military  encampment,  and  should 
be  strictly  guarded.  And  as  there  are  no  sentinels  so  strict 
as  the  negroes  themselves,  the  Commission  believe,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  that  coloured  guards  will  be  found  the 
most  suitable  and  efficient  for  such  service ;  and  they  re- 
commend that,  in  every  case,  they  be  substituted  for 
whites. 

*'  The  testimony  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
superintendents  is  to  the  effect  that  the  vices  above  referred 
to  are  not  obstinately  rooted,  and  that  each  one  of  them 
may  be  gradually  eradicated  by  a  proper  appeal  to  the- 
sell-respect  of  the  newly  made  freedman,  and  by  a  strict 
recognition  of  his  rights.  He  is  found  quit^  ready  to  copy 
whatever  he  believes  are  the  rights  and  obligations  of  what 
he  looks  up  to  as  the  superior  race ;  even  if  these  prove  a 
restraint  upon  the  habits  of  license  belonging  to  his  former 
condition. 

"  An  officer  on  General  Dix's  staff,  acting  as  provost 
judge  at  Fortress  Monroe,  related  to  the  Commission,  in 
gi'aphic  terms,  with  what  earnestness  and  conscious  pride 
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of  bis  new  position  a  negro,  sworn  as  witness  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  stood  up  to  take  the  oath  and  deliver  his 
testunonj. 

"As  to  the  false  ideas  touching  chastity  above  referred 
to,  the  Commission  believe  that  these  can  be  in  a  great 
measure  corrected  by  bringing  practically  to  the  notice  of 
the  refugees,  as  soon  as  they  come  under  the  care  of  the 
superintendent,  the  obligations  of  the  married  state  in 
ciyilized  life.  Debarred,  as  slaves,  from  any  legal  union — 
oflien  from  any  permanent  connection — unable  to  contract 
a  marriage  that  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  up  at  the  will 
of  a  master — they  usually  regard  it  as  a  privilege  apper- 
taining to  emancipation  to  be  married  *  as  white  folks  are.* 
The  Commission  think  that,  while  compulsion  in  regard  to 
this  matter  should  be  avoided,  a  judicious  superintendent 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  find  no  difficulty  in  inducing  refugees, 
when  bringing  with  them  those  whom  they  acknowledge  to 
be  their  wives  and  children,  to  consent  to  a  ceremony  which, 
while  it  legitimizes  these  relations,  imposes  upon  the  hus- 
band and  father  the  legal  obligation  to  support  his  family. 
This  obligation,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  family 
relation  of  civilized  life,  should  be  carefully  explained  to 
these  people,  and,  while  they  remain  under  our  care,  should 
be  strictly  maintained  among  them.  The  evidence  before 
the  Commission  proves  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
show  themselves  prompt  to  acknowledge  and  ready  to 
fulfil  such  obligations. 

"  Sufficient  evidence  is  before  the  Commission  that 
coloured  refugees  in  general  place  a  high  value  both  on 
education  for  their  children,  and  religious  instruction  for 
themselves.  In  Alexandria,  and  in  various  other  places,  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  negroes,  when  they  found  themselves  free, 
was  to  establish  schools  at  their  own  expense ;  and  in 
every  instance  where  schools  and  churches  have  been  pro- 
yided  for  them,  they  have  shown  lively  gratitude  and  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportu- 
nities of  improvement. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  more  zealously  devotional 
than  the  white  race  ;  they  have  more  resignation  and  more 
reliance  on  Divine  Providence.  They  have,  also,  more 
superstition.      This,    however,    the    Commission    think, 
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slioiLld  not  be  harshly  dealt  with.  It  is  of  more  impoiv 
tance  sympathizingly  to  meet  and  encourage,  in  these  un- 
taught people,  the  religious  sentiment  which  sways  them, 
than  to  endeavour,  in  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  to  replace 
their  simple  faith  in  the  Divine  goodness  and  protection  by 
dogmas  of  a  more  elaborate  and  polemical  character.  Prac- 
tically, as  regards  the  Christian  graces  of  kindness  and 
humility,  we  have  as  much  to  learn  from  them  as  they 
jfrom  us. 

"  It  is  desirable  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  their  schools 
and  their  churches  be  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
themselves. 

"  Medical  aid  they  need,  in  the  outsefc,  and  it  should  be 
provided  for  them ;  but  here,  too,  the  principle  of  self- 
support  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit.     Vaccination  ought  to  be  strictly  attended  to.*' 

"  (South  Carolina  and  Florida.) 

"  What  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  to  the 
refugees  that  have  crossed  our  lines  from  Eastern  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  though  true  in  the  main  also  of  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  negroes,  is  to  be  received  with  some 
modification  as  regards  the  former  slave  population  of  these 
two  last  named  states,  especially  South  Carolina. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  system  of  negro 
slavery  seems  to  have  reached  its  furthest  development, 
with  the  least  modification  from  contact  with  external 
civilization.  There  it  appears  to  have  run  out  nearer  to  its 
logical  consequences  than  in  any  other  we  have  visited. 
There  it  has  been  darkening  in  its  shades  of  inhumanity 
and  moral  degradation  from  year  to  year,  exhibiting  more 
and  more  increased  cruelty,  a  more  marked  crushing  out, 
in  the  case  of  the  negro  race,  of  the  humanizing  relations 
of  civilized  life,  and  a  closer  approach,  in  practice,  to  a 
monstrous  maxim ;  the  same  which  a  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  perverting  history,  alleges  to  have  been 
the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  when  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the  spirit  of  which  he 
assumes  (in  virtue  of  such  perversion)  that  Constitution  to 
have  been  framed ;  namely,  that '  the  negro  has  no  rights 
which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect.'  The  evidence 
before  the  Commission  shows  that,  half  a  century  ago,  its 
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pLase  was  nmeli  miliier  thaji  on  the  tlay  when  South  Cai'O' 
liim  seceded.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  emanci- 
pated South  Carolinian  alaves  above  the  a^  of  eixty,  that 
their  youth  was  spent  under  a  state  of  things,  which,  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  last  thirty  years,  was  niercifol  and 
considerate.  Aa  a  general  rule,  these  old  men  are  more 
bright  and  intelligent  than  the  younger  field  hands  ;  in 
many  of  whom  a  stolid,  Bullen  despondency  attests  the 
atupeiying  influence  of  slave-driving  under  its  more  receni 

"The  diaintegi'ation  of  the  family  relation  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  most  melancholy  indications  of  tlds  pro- 
gress of  barbariBm.  The  slave  was  not  permitted  to  own  a 
family  name ;  inBtances  occurred  in  which  he  was  flogged 
for  presuming  to  use  one.  Ee  did  not  eat  with  bis  children 
or  with  their  mother ;  '  there  was  no  time  for  that.'  In 
portions  of  this  state,  at  least,  a.  family  breakfast  or  dinner 
table  was  a  thing  bo  little  known  among  these  people  that, 
ever  since  their  enfranchisement,  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  break  them  of  the  life  long  habit  that  each  should 
clutch  the  dish  containing  his  portion  and  skulk  ofl'  into  a 
comer,  there  to  devour  it  in  solitude.  The  entire  day, 
until  after  sunset,  was  spent  in  the  fleld ;  the  night  in  huts 
of  a  single  room,  where  all  agen  and  both  sexes  herded 
promiscuously.  Young  girls  of  fifteen — -some  of  an  earlier 
age — became  mothers,  not  only  without  marriage,  but  often 
without  any  pretence  of  fidelity  to  which  even  a  slave  could 
give  that  name,  The  Churcli,  it  is  tnie,  inlerposed  her 
protest ;  but  the  master,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  did  not 
sustain  it,  tacitly  sanctioning  a  state  of  morality  under 
which  ties  of  habitaal  a&ection  could  not  assume  a  form 
dangerous  or  inconvenient  to  despotic  rule. 

"  The  men,  indeed,  freijuently  asked  from  their  masterti 
the  privilege  of  appropriating  to  themselves  thos 
other  sex.  Sometimes  it  was  granted;  sometimes,  when' 
the  arrangement  waa  deemed  unprofitable,  it  was  refused. 
Some  cases  there  were  in  which  a  slaveholder,  prompted 
by  his  own  sense  of  morality,  or  religion,  or  urged  thei«to 
by  a  pious  wife,  snflered  these  connections  of  his  slaves  t» 
have  the  sitiiction  of  religions  ceremony.  But  it  is  evideirf 
that  to  connect  even  with  such  a  juiui-marriage  the  idai 
of  sacrednesa  or  religions  duty  was  inconsistent  with  tl 
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legal  policy  of  the  slave  states  which  forbade  to  render 
indissoluble  among  slaves  a  relation  which  to-morrow  it 
might  be  for  the  interest  of  their  owner  to  break  up. 

"  The  maternal  relation  was  often  as  little  respected  as 
the  marital.  On  man/  plantations,  where  the  system  was 
most  thoroughly  carried  out,  pregnancy  neither  exempted 
from  corporal  punishment  nor  procured  a  diminution  of 
the  daily  task ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  occasional  occurrence 
that  the  woman  was  overtaken  by  the  pains  of  labour  in 
the  field,  and  the  child  bom  between  the  cotton  rows. 
Humane  masters,  however,  were  wont  to  diminish  the  task 
as  pregnancy  advanced,  and  commonly  gave  three,  occa- 
sionally four  weeks*  exemption  from  labour  after  childbirth. 
The  mother  was  usually  permitted  to  suckle  her  child 
during  three  months  only ;  and  the  cases  were  rare  in 
which  relaxation  from  labour  was  allowed  during  that 
brief  period.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  the  more  severe  drove  the  negrcss  into  the  field 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  she  became  a  mother,  there 
to  toil  until  the  day  of  the  next  birth. 

'•  A  noble  exception,  among  others,  to  such  a  system  of 
inhumanity,  gratefully  testified  to  by  the  negroes  who  en- 
joyed it,  was  to  be  found  on  the  plantation  of  ex-Governor 
Aiken,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  planters  in 
the  state.  His  habitual  clemency,  it  is  said,  gave  umbrage 
to  many  of  his  neighbour  planters,  as  endangering  their 
authority  under  a  severer  rule. 

"  Under  such  a  slave  system  as  this,  where  humanity  is 
the  exception,  the  iron  enters  deep  into  the  soul.  Popular 
songs  are  the  expression  of  the  inner  life  ;  and  the  negro 
songs  of  South  Carolina,  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
plaintive,  despondent,  and  religious.  When  there  mingles 
a  tone  of  mournful  exaltation,  it  has  reference  to  the  future 
glories  of  Zion,  not  to  worldly  hopes. 

"  If  to  the  above  details  touching  slave  life  in  this  state 
we  add  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the 
Sea  Islands  ofi"  the  South  Carolinian  coast  (chiefly  due,  it  is 
said,  to  causes  which  may  be  removed),  the  least  valuable 
and  intelligent  slaves  were  usually  placed  there ;  further, 
that  being  much  isolated  in  small  communities,  these  slaves 
frequently  had  children  of  whom  the  father  and  mother 
were  near  blood  relatives,  producing  deterioration  of  the 
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race,  it  can  excite  no  snrprise  that  the  negroes  of  South 
Carolina,  as  a  class,  are  inferior  to  those  from  more  North- 
em  states.  An  intelligent  negro  from  a  northern  county  of 
North  Carolina,  who  had  there  learned  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  and  had  been  hired  to  work  on  a  railroad  in  South 
Carolina,  stated  to  the  Commission  that  he  never  knew 
what  slavery  really  was  until  he  left  his  native  state. 
While  there,  he  was  comparatively  contented.  Within  a 
month  after  he  reached  South  Carolina,  he  determined  to 
risk  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  esc&pe. 

"  Yet  the  negro  of  South  Carolina  may  be  reached,  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  he  may,  in  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  be  in  a  measure  reformed  by  judicious  management. 
A  chief  agency  in  effecting  such  reform  is  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  wages  for  work  done.  Captain  Hooper,  the  acting 
Superintendent  at  Port  Royal,  under  General  Saxton, 
having  charge  of  some  seventeen  thousand  refugees,  testi- 
fies as  follows : 

"  Question — Do  these  persons  work  willingly  for  wages? 

^^  Answer — I  never  knew  a  case  in  which  a  coloured  man 
had  reasonable  security  for  getting  wages — even  moderate 
wages — that  he  was  not  ready  to  work. 

"  Such  cases  however  occur,  as  other  -witnesses  testify ; 
but  the  general  rule  is  as  Captain  Hooper  states  it. 

"  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Eustis,  son  of  General  Eustis,  who 
owned  the  plantation  on  Ladies*  Island,  and  who  has 
returned  to  cultivate  that  plantation  by  hired  labour,  while 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  new  system  of  labour  in 
South  Carolina  was  too  lenient,  and  that '  the  negro  should 
have  no  appeal,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent,*  gave  the  following  testimony 
as  to  the  people  now  working  on  his  own  plantation : 

"  *  I  never  knew,  during  forty  years  of  plantation  life,  so 
little  sickness.  Formerly,  every  man  had  a  fever  of  some 
kind,  and  now  the  veriest  old  cripple,  who  did  nothing 
under  secesh  rule,  will  row  a  boat  three  nights  in  succes- 
sion to  Edisto,  or  will  pick  up  the  com  about  the  corn- 
house.  There  are  twenty  people  whom  I  know  who  were 
considered  worn  out  and  too  old  to  work  under  the  slave 
system,  who  are  now  working  cotton,  as  well  as  their  two 
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acres  of  provisions ;  and  their  crops  look  very  well.  I  have 
an  old  woman  who  has  taken  six  tasks  (that  is,  an  acre  and 
a  half)  of  cotton,  and  last  year  she  wotdd  do  nothing.' 

"  Bnt  the  great  school  for  giving  character  to  the  race, 
in  this  state  and  elsewhere,  is  military  discipliae.  Colonel 
Higginson,  commanding  a  coloured  regiment  at  Port  Royal, 
was  asked : 

"  Question — Do  yon  think  that,  as  preparation  for  the 
life  of  a  citizen,  the  organization  of  negroes  into  military 
bodies  is  important  ? 

"  Answei- — I  should  say,  of  unspeakable  value. 

"  Judge  Smith,  chairman  of  Tax  Commissioners  for  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  deposes : 

"  Qv£stion — What  is  your  idea  about  enlisting  negroes 
as  soldiers  ? 

^^  Answer — It  is  the  best  school  in  the  world.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  men  who  now  compose  the  coloured 
regiments  hero  as  they  were  before,  lounging  about  with  a 
shuffling  gait,  looking  sideways  with  suspicious  manner, 
and  could  have  contrasted  their  appearance  then  with  their 
present  bold,  erect  carriage  and  free  bearing,  I  am  sure  you 
would  agree  with  me.     It  makes  men  of  them  at  once. 

"  The  Commission  bear  emphatic  testimony,  so  far  as 
their  researches  have  yet  extended,  to  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  The  negro  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  obligation 
of  law  and  of  the  stringency  of  any  duty  legally  imposed 
upon  him.  The  law,  in  the  shape  of  military  rule,  takes 
for  him  the  place  of  his  master,  with  this  difference — that 
he  submits  to  it  heartily  and  cheerftdly,  without  any  sense 
of  degradation.  The  Commission  believe  that,  of  all  pre- 
sent agencies  for  elevating  the  character  of  the  coloured 
race,  for  cultivating  in  them  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
military  training  under  judicious  officers,  who  will  treat 
them  firmly  and  kindly,  is  at  once  the  most  prompt  and 
the  most  efficacious.  In  this  respect  the  war,  if  the  negro 
be  employed  by  us  as  a  soldier,  becomes  a  blessing  to  him, 
cheaply  bought  at  any  price. 

*'  Under  proper  treatment  public  opinion  among  these 
people  sets  in  in  favour  of  military  duty.  No  difficulty  is 
anticipated  in  procuring  coloured  men  to  enlist,  provided 
those  now  in  the  field  shall  be  regularly  paid,  and  provided 


tho  dctormiuation  of  t!ie  government  to  protect  them  in  aH^ 
the  rigbrs  of  the  white  soldier  shall  be  clearly  made  known 
to  them,  especiully  if  this  latter  determiaatioii  shall  be 
signified  to  them  by  the  President  in  his  own  name.  Oar 
Chief  Magistrate  would  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  with 
what  reverence,  bordering  on  siiperstition,  ho  is  regarded 
by  these  poor  people.  Itecentty  ot  Beaufort  a  gang  of 
coloured  men  in  the  service  of  tho  Quartermaster,  at  work 
on  the  whart',  were  discussing  the  quaJiticatibus  of  the 
President — his  wonderfiil  power,  how  he  had  dispersod 
their  raasf«rs,  and  what  he  would  undoubtedly  do  here- 
after for  the  coloured  race — when  an  aged,  white-headed 
negro— a  '  praise-man'  (el3  the  phrase  is)  amongst  them — 
with  ail  the  solemnity  aud  earnestness  of  an  old  prophet, 
broke  forth:  'What  do  you  know  'boat  Masaa  LinkumP 
MassaLinkumbeebrewhero;  he  walk  de  earth  like  do  Lord.' 

General  Saxton  deposed : 

"Queslioii — "Were  the  women,  nnder  the  slave  aysten, 
taught  chastity  as  a  religious  duty  ? 

"  Ant  we  I- — ^No,  sir.  They  were  taught  that  they  niust 
have  a  child  once  a  yeai'. 

"  Quottion — -Haii  your  observation  led  you  to  believe 
that  the  refugees  pay  regard  to  the  raarriago  ceremony  ? 

"Answer — Tos,  sir.  Whenever  it  ia  solenmized,  I  think 
that  they  do. 

"  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  cities,  ihfxe 
appears  to  have  been  a  nearer  approach  to  recognized 
marriage  and  to  conjugal  fidelity  than  in  the  country,  and 
that  there  the  Chnrch  sncceeded  better  in  repressing  juvenile 
incontinence. 

"  Aa  a  general  rule,  however,  the  religion  of  the  South 
Carolinian  slave  was  emotional,  and  did  not  necessarily 
connect  itself  with  the  aappression  of  vicious  habits,  but 
rather  with  church  observances.  It  produced,  indeed,  anb- 
mission,  humility,  resig^iation,  reliance  on  Providence,  obe- 
dience to  masters  ;  but  its  effect  in  checking  lying,  thiev- 
ing, incontinence,  and  similar  offences,  was  feeble  and  un- 
cei-tnin.  A  slave  Las  seldom  any  distinct  moral  perception 
that  he  ought  to  speak  the  truth,  or  to  respect  private  pro- 
perty, in  the  case  of  a  person  he  dislikes ;  but  those  people 
ore  easily  reached  through  their  affections. 
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"  Whether  because  the  race  is  not  addicted  to  intem- 
perance, or  that  they  were  here  cut  off  from  its  temptation, 
drunkenness  is  an  almost  unknown  vice.  Captain  Hooper 
testified : 

"  *  I  never  saw  a  negro  drunk,  and  I  heard  of  but  one 
case,  and  that  was  of  a  man  working  on  a  vessel  at  Bay 
Point,  who  got  whisky  on  board.* 

"  There  is  no  disposition  in  these  people  to  go  North. 
General  Saxton  offered  them  papers  for  that  purpose,  but 
no   one   availed   himself  of  the   offer.      They   are   equally 
averse  to  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  Africa.     These  feelings 
are  universal  among  them.     The  local  attachments  of  the 
negro  are  eminently  strong,  and  the  Southern  climate  suits 
him  far  better  than  ours.     If  slavery  be  re-established  in 
the  insurrectionary  states,  the  North  will  indeed  be  flooded 
with  fugitives  fleeing  from  bondage,  and  the  fears  of  com- 
petition in  labour  sought  to  be  excited  in  the  minds  of 
Northern   working  men,   will   then   have   some   plausible 
foundation.    But  if  emancipation  be  carried  out,  the  stream 
of  negro  emigration  will  be  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
not   from  the  South   to   the   Northern  states.      The  only 
attraction  which  the  North,  with  its  winters  of  snow  and 
ice,  offers  to  the  negro,  is  that  it  is  free  soil.     Let  the  South 
once  offer  the  same  attraction,  and  the  temptation  of  its 
genial  climate,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  the  blacks 
almost  equal  the  whites  in  number,  will  be  irresistible.     A 
few  years  will  probably  see  half  the  free  negro  population 
now  residing  among  us,  crossing  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to 
join  the  emancipated  freedmen  of  the  South. 

"  The  chief  object  of  ambition  among  the  refugees  is  to 
own  property,  especially  to  possess  land,  if  it  be  only  a  few 
acres,  in  their  own  state.  Colonel  Higginson  testified  to 
his  conviction  that  the  effect  of  bounty  land  would  be  much 
greater  on  the  coloured  than  on  the  white  soldier.  They 
delight  in  the  idea. 

"  Working  for  wages,  they  soon  get  an  idea  of  accumu- 
lating. Savings'  banks  will  be  popular  with  them  when- 
ever their  confidence  is  won. 

• 

"  The  negro  of  Florida  occupies  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  slaves  of  North  Carolina  and  those  of  South 
Carolina.     He  is  more  enterprising  and  more  self-reliant 
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than  the  latter.  As  a  general  rale,  lie  enlists  more  will- 
ingly, and  makes  an  excellent  soldier.  Many  of  them  were 
employed  as  lumbermen,  and  in  other  vocations  better 
calculated  to  call  out  their  intelligence  than  the  monoto- 
nous labour  of  the  cotton  field." 

The  tide  was  strong  in  the  spirit  and  influence  of  the 
slave-holding  power  upon  the  religious   organizations   of 
America  tweuiy  years  ago.     Even  the  Bible  Society  was 
restrained ;  the  truth  was  fettered  and  cast  out  from  Tract 
Society  publications  in  reference  to  the  claim  or  cause  of  the 
slave,  and  the  operations  of  the  Boards  of  Missions  in 
American    spheres    were    perverted   or    misrepresented. 
Therefore    some  earnest    and   conscientious   anti-slavery 
members  of  these  organizations  repeatedly  agitated  in  their 
assemblies  or  committee   rooms   the  questions   involved. 
Minorities  were  repelled  and  individuals  were  thrown  off 
or  withdrew.      Seventeen  years  ago  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  was  formed,  and  tract  societies  with 
anti-slavery  fi-eedom  sprung  up.     The  Missionary  Associa- 
tion had  home  spheres  in  Western  States,  and  embraced 
opportunities  to  diffuse  the  gospel  among  people  of  colour. 
The  principles  embodied  in  this  organization   distinctly 
pledged  its  executive, "  that  in  selecting  its  fields  of  labour, 
conducting  the  missionary  work,   appointing  its  officers, 
agents,  and  missionaries,  it  would  endeavour  particularly 
to  discountenance  slavery."     From  its  commencement  it 
never  bowed  the  knee  to  this  Baal ;  during  the  eventftil 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  held  fast  and  disseminated  its 
&ith ;  and  on  this  basis  has  earnestly  and  successfully  pro- 
secuted the  work,  so  that  they  were  regarded  as  fanatically 
earnest  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.     In  the  new  attitude 
of  the  country,  they  have  reasoned  that,  as  God  sendeth 
the  lightning  to  make  a  way  for  his  rain,  so  He  has  sent 
judgments  upon  their  land  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  that 
his  mercy  m^y  descend ;  his  crushed  children  are  being 
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delivered,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  freedmen  are  now  acces- 
sible to  their  missionaries.  Twelve  missionaries  were 
therefore  withdrawn  from  the  north-west,  and  as  an  asso- 
ciation they  have  left  that  region  to  the  care  of  the  churches 
which  have  sprung  up,  that  they  may  devote  the  more 
energy  to  the  South.  And  here  they  feel  "  the  present  life 
and  the  eternal  salvation  of  millions  may  depend  upon  the 
advocacy  of  a  righteous  policy  Jz^^  now.*^  "Let  us,"  they 
exclaim,  still  demand  "  emancipation  immediate  and  uni- 
versal, the  breaking  of  every  yoke  as  a  matter  of  justice. 
Were  we  permitted,  as  we  are  not,  to  regard  the  work  in 
relation  to  its  necessity  only,  then  we  should  see  that  God 
holds  us  bound,  in  view  of  the  rivers  of  blood  flowing,  be- 
cause  slavery  is  not  effectually  smitten,  to  press  on  to  iU 
death,  determined  to  open  the  doors  of  liberty  to  its  suffer- 
ing victims,  as  wo  would  have  heaven's  doors  opened  to  us.'* 
At  their  annual  meeting,  October  1862,  they  adopted  and 
took  measures  to  make  effectual  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  we  rejoice  that  God  in  his  Providence  has  begun 
to  burst ,  open  the  gates  of  the  Bastile  in  which  four 
millions  of  our  brethren  have  so  long  lain  bound ;  that 
several  thousands  have  already  emerged  to  life  and  liberiy, 
and  other  thousands  and  millions  are  hopefully  coming ; 
that  among  these  thousands  a  door  is  open  for  missionary 
labour  at  once  so  wide  and  so  hopeful  of  the  choicest 
fruits,  that  this  Association  feels  pressed  for  many  reasons 
to  enter  and  occupy  this  field  with  their  utmost  ability — 
the  emancipated  being  eminently  ripe  for  the  gospel,  eager 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  for  ability  to  read  it,  and 
their  social  and  moral  elevation  being  beyond  measure 
valuable  as  a  testimony  against  slavery,  and  against  the 
fallacies  and  falsehoods  alleged  in  its  justification.  The 
Association  also  regard  this  missionary  work  as  due  to  the 
spirit  of  a  pure  Christianity,  as  adapted  eminently^  to 
honour  the  gospel  and  its  Author,  aiid  as  one  which  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  the  American  people,  being  one  of  the 
works  meet  for  repentance  of  their  long  and  guilty  oppres- 
sion of  the  coloured  race.'' 
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The  work  which  is  in  progress  among  the  fi-^^men  Is 
best  exhibited  bv  the  conrse  of  action  among  their  agents. 
The  schools  deserve  pre-eminent  notice. 

MBS.    PEAKE'S   SCHCK>L. 

Under  date  of  October  1st,  3Ir.  Lockwood  writes  : — 

"  I  have  jnst  visited  the  school  of  Mrs.  Peake   (the 
colonred  teacher)  near  the  seminarr,  with  great   satisfac- 
tion.    Am  delighted  at  the  good  order  and  rapid  improve- 
ment in  so  short  a  time.     The  school  numbers  forrv-five 
children,  and  others  are  expected-     She  offers  to  teach  a 
school  for  adults  in  the  afternoon.     The  school  for  children 
occupies  from  nine  till  twelve  o'clock.     She  has   several 
classes  that  spell  well  in  the  book  and  out  of  it.     She   is 
also  teaching  writing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  with 
encouraging  success.     She  intersperses  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,   catechetical  exercises,  simnngr, 
etc.     It  is  certainly  a  model  school,  considering  the  circnm- 
Btances." 

In  one  of  Mr.  Lockwood's  letters,  he  reports  a  portion 
of  a  coloured  brother's  prayer,  though  he  says  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  its  force  and  beauty,  as  follows  : — 

"  O  Lord  !  if  you  please,  look  down  upon  us  this  even- 
ing, I  pray,  and  give  us  a  closing  blessing.  We  thank  and 
praise  Thee  for  all  that  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  our 
Northern  brethren,  who  have  come  over  the  briny  waters 
to  preach  to  us  the  pure  gospel.  We  confess  that  we  are 
like  the  children  of  Israel,  ever  ready  to  murmur  and  com- 
plain. But  for  murmnrings,  0  Lord !  you  have  given 
us  blessings,  and  this  makes  us  come  for  more.  O  Lord  ! 
we  believe  that  you  have  come  to  deliver  your  people.  Oh  ! 
trample  the  Secessionists  under  foot,  bless  the  Union  cause, 
and  right  every  wrong.  Bless  the  President,  the  Congress 
Hall,  and  the  Senate.  Help  them  to  make  laws  that  shall 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Union,  and  the  freedom  of  thy 
oppressed  people,  O  Lord !  I  pray.  Bless  the  army  and 
the  officers.  Make  them  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  bola  and 
persevering  as  a  lion,  till  thy  people  are  delivered.  Look 
this  eveniug  upon  our  dear  bretlu^en  and  sisters  and  chil- 
dren far  away  in  the  home  of  bondage,  especially  those  who 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  Secessionists.  Comfort  their 
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minds  and  interpose  for  their  deliverance,  and  if  they  are 
not  in  Christ,  bring  them  in,  O  Lord !  I  pray.  Remember 
OUT  dear  brother  who  has  been  with  ns  and  is  abont  to 
leave ;  preserve  him  on  the  mighty  waters,  and  reward  him 
for  his  labours  of  love.  And  remember  our  brother  who 
has  come  back  to  us.  Strengthen  him  in  the  inner  and 
outer  man,  and  give  him  grace  and  strength  for  suffering 
time,  that  he  may  go  in  and  out  before  us  and  do  us  good. 
And  when  you  have  remembered  all,  remember  me,  and 
after  you  have  done  and  suffered  your  holy  will  with  me, 
please  to  receive  me  to  youi^self,  0  Lord !  I  pray,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 

The  following  extracts  from  Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood's 
letters,  of  different  dates,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  power  manifested  by  some  of  the  freedmen  in  religious 
meetings.     In  a  letter  dated  November  27th,  he  says  : — 

"  The  eleven  o'clock  service  at  Wood's  Mill,  near  Hamp- 
ton, was  very  interesting.  A  *  contraband,*  who  is  rapidly 
learning  to  read,  made  some  sensible.  Scriptural,  and  even 
eloquent  impromptu  remarks  on  the  text,  '  Restore  unto 
me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,'  etc.,  adapted  to  make  a  good 
and  deep  impression  upon  both  saints  and  sinners.  He 
said : — 

"  The  joy  of  salvation  !  You,  Christian,  know  what  it 
is.  When  first  converted,  it  was  to  you  a  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.  Then  you  could  tell  to  sinners  around 
what  a  dear  Saviour  you  had  found.  Jesus  all  the  day  long 
was  your  joy  and  your  song.  When  the  Christian  is  cold 
in  religion,  he  has  no  joy,  no  freedom,  no  heart  to  praise, 
no  tongue  to  speak  what  God  has  done  for  his  soul.  But 
when  God  has  restored  to  him  the  joy  of  his  salvation,  and 
once  more  upholds  him  with  his  free  Spirit,  his  heart  over- 
flows, and  his  tongue  is  loosed.  Then  a  man  will  speak 
with  power.  The  words  will  catch  fire  and  go  from  heart 
to  heart.  I  see  sinners  out  of  Christ  going  to  hell.  This 
is  a  hard  word,  but  true.  They  have  no  joy  of  salvation, 
no  free  spirit,  they  are  in  Satan's  chains.  Can  I  help 
warning  them  ?  If  I  saw  a  child  near  the  fire,  the  flames 
darting  out  to  seize  its  clothes,  would  I  not  run  and  pull 
it  away  ?  And  so  I  would  pull  a  soul  out  of  the  fire.  O 
sinner !  it  will  double  my  joy  to  save  your  soul  from  death. 
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Oh !  lei  me  point  yon  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  awaj 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Let  me  point  jon  to  his  redeeming 
blood,  and  saj,  behold  the  way  to  God.  Then  may  yon 
hare  this  joy  of  salvation  and  this  free  spirit." 

Another  of  the  refngees  said : — 

^  We  have  been  in  the  fnmace  of  affliction,  and  are  still, 
but  Gk)d  only  means  to  separate  the  dross,  and  get  ns  so 
that  like  the  pure  metal  we  may  reflect  the  image  of  onr 
Purifier,  who  is  sitting  by  to  watch  the  process.  I  am 
assured  that  what  God  begins,  He  will  bnng  to  an  end. 
We  have  need  of  faith,  patience,  and  perseverance,  to  realize 
the  desired  resnlt.  There  must  be  no  looking  back  to 
Egypt.  Israel  passed  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  because 
of  tneir  unbelief.  What  if  we  cannot  see  right  off  the 
green  fields  of  Canaan ;  Moses  could  not.  He  could  not 
even  see  how  to  cross  the  Red  Sea.  If  we  would  have 
greater  freedom  of  body,  we  must  first  free  ourselves  from 
the  shackles  of  sin,  and  especially  the  sin  of  unbelief.  We 
must  snap  the  chain  of  Satan,  and  educate  ourselves  and 
our  children,  so  that  they  may  be  worthy,  and  compel  all 
to  confess  that  they  are  deserving  of  liberty." 

At  another  time  Mr.  Lockwood  says : — 

"  In  the  aflemoon  George  Green  (a  coloured  brother) 
made  a  thrilling  exhortation,  comforting  saints  and  warn- 
ing sinners  with  great  power.  The  effect  was  truly  terrific, 
as  he  spoke  in  his  terse,  crowded,  and  electrifying  language, 
and  with  fitting  manner,  of  God's  melting  the  skies,  burn- 
ing up  the  seas,  dissolving  the  solid  ground,  and  flinging 
his  wrath  abroad — pouring  his  unbotfled  vengeance  upon 
the  sinner's  head  in  one  eternal  storm.  Oh !  said  he,  a  star 
called  worm-wood  shall  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and  make  it 
boil  like  a  pot ;  and  the  frightened  sinner  shall  cry  to  the 
sea, '  Swallow  me  up ;'  but  the  sea  shall  say :  *  I  have  a  God 
to  obey  !*  He  shall  then  cry  to  the  mountains,  *  O  moun- 
tains !  cover  me,  and  hide  me  from  the  face  of  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb !' 
But  the  mountains  shall  say :  '  We  have  a  Crod  to  obey !'  " 

Miss  Green  wrote,  July  24th : — 
"  The  people  are  happy ;  rising  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  do  all  in  their  power  for  my  comfort^  as  I  do  for 
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them.  Mj  school  nnmbers  one  hundred  and  sixty-three. 
Our  quarters  are  very  close  and  primitive.  When  I  look 
around  on  my  dark-browed  boys  and  girls,  and  think  that 
they  have  immortal  souls ;  when  they  turn  to  me  for  aid 
and  sympathy ;  when  they  bring  me  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
in  various  other  ways  express  their  love,  I  am  stimulated 
to  work  on,  in  spite  of  inconveniences.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  find 

a  great  variety  of  capacity  for  mental  improvement 

What  some  people  mean  by  saying  these  people  are  neither 
affectionate  nor  grateful,  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  they  are 
so,  here ;  they  are  industrious,  persevering,  and  patient,  and 
many  of  them  bright  examples  of  what  a  Christian  should 
be.  I  have  visited  many  of  their  homes,  thinking  I  might, 
perhaps,  say  something  to  cheer  and  strengthen  their  fiuth 
in  God,  but  most  invariably  have  I  come  away,  mentally 
exclaiming,  you  are  the  sweet  example,  I  will  learn  of  you ! 
A  dear  friend  of  mine  sent  me,  yesterday,  a  rich  gift  of 
fruit  and  cake.  She  is,  I  fear,  not  long  for  this  world  ;  her 
health  is  ruined  by  the  treatment  which  she  received  from 
her  master's  family." 

From  Mr.  J.  McCrea,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina : — 

"  We  have  in  our  church  and  school  the  elements  of 
noble  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity implanted  in  the  heart,  nourished  and  strengthened 
by  education,  will  develop  all  the  latent  energies  of  the 
mind,  and  from  among  the  poor  down  trodden  ones  will 
arise  many  who  will  exert  a  powerfol  influence  over  the 
minds  of  their  fellow  men;  and  better  than  this — more 
glorious  thought — from  these  now  freed  from  earthly 
fetters,  shall  be  gathered  many  who  shall  swell  the  numbers 
of  the  blood  washed  multitude  above,  ascribing  glory  and 
honour  to  Him  by  whom  and  through  whom  they  were 
released  from  the  galling  fetters  of  sin  and  Satan,  and 
made  to  rejoice  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  free." 

CHUECH  MEETING. 

In  September,  1861,  Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood  wrote : — 

"  Last  Thursday  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
intellectual  status  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  brethren 
at  a  church  meeting.    I  wm  surprised  at  their  understand- 
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ing  and  wisdom  in  regard  to  clinrcli  order  and  propriety, 
and  tone  of  discipline.  As  the  church  records  had  been 
bnmt  up  in  the  church  edifice  at  Hampton,  I  inquired  how 
far  any  of  them  could  recall  their  contents.  One  or  two 
replied  that  they  could  almost  repeat  the  church  regulations 
from  memory. 

"  In  the  discussion,  high  ground  was  taken  in  regard  to 
the  Sabbath,  the  temperance  cause,  and  other  matters  of 
Christian  morality.  In  discipline,  stress  was  laid  on  the 
propriety  and  duty  of  private  admonition,  in  its  successive 
scriptural  steps,  before  public  censure.  The  duty  of  for- 
giving offenders,  and  undoing  wrongs,  was  also  insisted  on. 
Several  had  been  improperly  excluded  from  church  privi- 
leges through  the  influence  of  white  power.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to-day  that  those  who  had  the  confidence  of 
the  church  should  be  restored  to  church-fellowship  uncon- 
ditionally." 

MARRYING  THE    FREEDMEN. 

"  Yesterday  morning  I  commenced  at  the  Fortress  the 
new  business  of  marrying  those  who  had  *  taken  up  with 
each  other.'  As  I  stated  in  my  last  letter,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  this  class,  including  many  church  members. 
Such  are  the  abominable  results  of  slavery.  .  .  .  Five 
couples  were  married  in  the  morning,  and  six  in  the  even- 
ing. On  both  occasions  I  had  with  me  Chaplain  Fuller,  of 
the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  a  beloved  brother 
and  co-labourer,  who  has  from  the  first  taken  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  this  matter,  and  in  everything  concerning  the  welfare 
of  this  downtrodde  ',  but  now  uprising  race.  We  both 
prayed  that  no  human  power  might  ever  separate  those 
God  had  joined  together.  Considerable  time  was  occupied, 
and  very  profitably." 

I  wish  to  place  before  the  reader  the  evidence  of  intellec- 
tual power  and  the  promise  of  eflBcient  progress  in  the  poor 
people,  so  long  debased  and  oppressed.  The  Missionary 
Society  is  called  to  labour  in  a  field  white  for  the  harvest, 
and  they  have  had  labourers  whose  hearts  have  been  wboUy 
set  to  do  good.  Men  that  cannot  co-operate  in  warlike  or 
sectarian  organizations  and  yet  profess  to  be  anti-slavery  in 
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fientiment,  need  not  wrap  their  talent  in  a  napkin  or  liide 
it  in  the  earth.  Here  are  ohjects  of  compassion  and  ways 
for  relieving  and  improving  the  victims  of  a  cruel  oppres- 
sion. The  devoted  men  and  women  who  have  engaged 
themselves  as  teachers,  missionaries,  and  superintendents, 
and  the  funds  which  are  contributed  from  all  parts  of  the 
Northern  States,  manifest  the  awakened  sympathy  which 
is  now  prompting  those  who  have  been  charged  with  pre- 
judice  against  colour.  The  ready  attention  given  by  the 
government  authorities,  by  such  men  as  Generals  Mans- 
field, Mitchell,  Hunter,  Banks,  Thomas,  and  Grant,  as  is 
attested  by  the  reports  of  the  Society,  evince  the  pervading 
interest  which  exists  among  the  the  intelligent  and  humane 
classes  of  society.  There  are  oflGicers,  no  doubt,  and  private 
soldiers,  who  despise  and  even  plunder  the  coloured  refugees; 
and  so  there  would  be  among  the  armies  of  all  nations. 
There  remain  still,  and  have  been  manifested,  contemptuous 
and  contemptible  ebullitions  of  hatred  to  the  coloured 
people,  as  a  class,  in  America ;  and  so  would  there  be  in 
England,  by  its  gentry,  towards  costermongers,  coal- 
heavers,  and  hodmen,  if  the  lower  class  appeared  to  trench 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  in  Belgravia,  etc.  But  a 
better  and  wiser  rule  of  intercourse  begins  to  pervade 
English  society;  and  so  is  it  among  American  citizens, 
under  Christian  influences.  The  tale  told  by  the  accom- 
panying extracts,  opens  a  promising  vista  in  the  prospects 
of  the  negro  and  his  friends  : — 

THANKSGIVING-DAY   IN  CAMP. 

"  Aunpist  6th,  1863,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  many  vic- 
tories of  our  army,  was  a  day  long  to  he  remembered  in 
Camp  Fiske. 

"  The  large  church  and  schoolhouse  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  a  sable  crowd,  and  appropriate  religious  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  the  camp  missionary  and  the  post 
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BuperintGnJent,  Cliapladn  Fiske.  More  tban  fifty  boys,  ii 
all  kinds  of  positions,  occnpied  the  beams  above  the  audi- 
ence— some  sitting,  some  lying  down,  and  some  hanging 
around  the  beams ;  while  the  little  girls,  in  large  uumbors, 
gathered  round  the  stand,  on  the  platform  jnst  behind  the 
speaker. 

"  After  the  eserciaes,  forty  couples  presented  tbemselvai  1 
for  marriage.     Tweatj-seven  pairs  were  called  out.     This  1 
was  all  that  could  be  formed  in  line  at  once,  and  Chaplain 
Piske  proceeded  with  the  ceremony  in  the  following  brief 
and  appropriate  manner ; — 

" '  Yon,  Africa  Daily,  yon,  Wilson'  Polk,  yon,  Dennis 
RictordBon,  etc.,  here,  in  tbe  presence  of  God  and  all  these 
witnesses,  do  each  taio  the  woman  whose  right  hand  you 
hold,  to  be  yonr  only,  your  lawful  wife.  Ton  promise  to 
love  and  cherish  her ;  to  maintaia  her  honourably,  by  a 
znanly  industry  and  energy;  to  nurse  her  in  sickness;  to 
bear  with  her  faults  ;  to  be  true  to  the  thought  of  her  in 
all  the  sepEirations  through  which  Providence  may  lead 
you,  oareftilly  avoiding  improper  intimacy  with  any  other, 
till  God  shall  separate  you  by  death.  Do  you  thus  so- 
lemnly promise  ?'     (Response.) 

"  '  T^en,  turning  to  the  iwomen,  he  continued,  '  And  yoa, 
Emma  Turner,  you,  Martha  Woods,  you,  Julia  Whitraore,  . 
etc.,  do,  on  your  part,  each  take  the  man  whose  right  haud  J 
you  hold,  to  he  your  onli/  ajid  lawful  hnafaand.  Yoa  pn>k| 
mise  to  loyo  and  care  for  him ;  to  aid  him,  diligently,  J3tM 
gaining  an  hononrable  hvelihood ;  to  be  true  to  him  ia  J 
prosperity  or  adversity,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  whethec 
you  be  together,  or  by  ProTidence  separated,  avoiding  aS.1 
improper  intimacy  with  any  other,  till  God  shall  separatea 
you  by  death.  Do  you  tlius  solemnly  promise  ?'  (Be** 
spouse.) 

"  '  Then  by  authority  vested  in  me  aa  a  minister  of  the; 
cross  of  Christ,  a  chaplain  in  the  military  service  of 
country,  and  in  special  charge  of  the  coloured  people  at 
this  post,  I  pronounce  yon,  Africa  Baily  and  Emma  Turner, 
yon.  Wilson  Polk  and  Martha  Woods,  yon,  Dennis  Brich- 
ardson  and  Julia  Whitmore,  etc.,  to  be  lawful  hnsband  and 
wife,  and  whom  Qod  has  hers  and  thus  joined  together,  Ii 
not  man  pat  asunder.' 

"AiWward  tho  rest  were  married,  and  with  Bolema' 
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injunctions  to  be  faithM  to  eacli  other,  they  proceeded  to 
their  cabins,  where  tables  were  spread,  some  very  invitingly, 
and  celebrated  their  marriage  day,  though  many  of  them 
had  considered  themselves  married  for  years. 

"  They  begged  the  chaplain  and  others  who  went  around 
to  see  their  tables,  to  take  some  of  the  wedding-cake  for 
themselves  and  fiiends. 

"  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  aged  and  the  young  com;- 
ing  up  together  for  tins  purpose  ;  also  to  see  the  varieties 
in  their  style  of  dress.  Most  of  the  women  were  adorned 
with  bits  of  ribbons  of  various  colours.  As  I  said  before, 
many  of  these  had  been  living  together  ;  but  it  is  a  law  of 
the  camp  th^t  all  such  shall  be  legally  married.  They  were 
furnished  with  marriage  certificates,  neatly  printed,  bear- 
ing a  picture  of  the  *  old  flag.' 

"  Seventy-five  couples  were  married  the  same  day,  by 
Chaplain  Kingsbury,  who  has  charge  of  the  island  camp  at 
the  same  post.  Thus,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1863,  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  115  homes.  Could  our  fidends  of  the 
North  see,  as  we  see,  the  evils  arising  from  the  state  of 
things  among  them  in  regard  to  the  social  relation,  they 
would  look  upon  this  circumstance  as  one  worthy  to  crown 
a  thanksgiving-day." 

FROM   REV.    G.   N.   CARRUTHERS. 

"  Corinth,  August  24, 1868. 

"  The  desire  to  learn,  with  all  classes,  amounts  to  en- 
thusiasm ;  old  and  young  pant  for  knowledge,  as  the  thirsty 
beast  for  the  brook.  I  have  mothers  in  my  school,  whom 
I  have  to  excuse,  at  intervals,  to  nurse  their  children.  Our 
children,  as  soon  as  taught,  become  teachers  at  home  ;  and 
it  is  within  bounds  to  say  one  thousand  have  learned  to 
read  since  the  schools  were  established  here  last  spring. 
We  have  just  organized  an  interesting  Sabbath  school,  in 
our  new  church  and  school  building,  numbering  between 
three  and  four  hundred  scholars.  Many  more  would  come 
out,  if  they  could  fix  up^  so  as  to  look  as  neat  as  *  other 
people's  children.'  I  have  laid  their  cdse  before  the  Oberlin 
Sabbath  school,  and  asked  each  one  to  send  us  a  garment 
for  our  Sabbath  school  scholars.  Their  effort  to  look  neat 
is  very  commendable,  and  we  encourage  it  eveiy  way ;  and 
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tbey  need  but  the  means  and  infibruction  to  became  as  nesb  , 
and  tasty  as  any  class  of  people. 

"  The  eiria  aad  women  need  and  desire  instrQction  in 
necdlewori.  Most  of  them  know  nothing  bat  to  hold  the 
plough,  drive  the  mule,  and  htje  and  pick  cotton.  Bat  I 
have  wandered.  I  meant  to  give  our  method  in  our  Sab> 
bath  Bchool.  We  meet  at  nine  o'clock,  and  sing  until  half- 
past  nine ;  this  brings  them  out,  as  they  are  vmy  fond  of 
oar  Sabbath  school  songs.  Then  MJsb  Warren  reads  to 
them  a  story  from  some  Sabbath  school  paper,  and  accom- 
panicEi  it  with  Each  illastrations  and  applicatione  as  are 
proper.  I  then  tako  up  the  Bible  lesson,  some  assigned 
topic,  such  as  the  Creation,  the  Conunandnieiitfl,  Birth  nf 
Christ,  Children  of  Israel,  etc.,  and  have  ench  as  can  read 
repeat  in  concert  a  certain  number  of  verses  appropriate  to 
tlie  topic.  R<iv.  A,  D.  Olds  follows,  with  remarks  and 
apph cations,  and  we  close  with  the  Lord's  prayer  in  con- 
cert. We  have  quite  a  nnmber  of  distinguished  visitors, 
who  enjoy  our  exercises  very  much,  and  encourage  na  with  [ 
their  remarks  and  compUmcnts." 

"  FoKTiiEss  Monroe,  July  27,  1863. 

"  The  woi'k  of  the  mission,  under  the  fostering 
God,  seems  to  be  finely  prospering.  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  meetings,  yi ' 
it  is  quite  manifest  from  the  attendance.  Tbispeople.wh 
so  long  have  sat  under  the  preaching  of  those  who  had 
zeal,  not  for  God's  gloiy  and  the  trinmph  of  a  pure  gospel, 
but  for  the  triumphant  success  of  slavery,  are  striving  to 
improve,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  which,  after  so  many 
years  of  endurance,  have  fallen  to  them.  Many  times  have 
I  heard  these  expressions  in  prayer;  '  0,  Lord,  I  do  thank 
you  for  dis  glorious  priv'lege !'  '  I  thank  you  that  you 
have  spared  me  to  see  dis  time,'  '  1  thank  you  for  de  glo- 
rious gospel  of  your  dear  Son.' 

"  1  find  the  most  of  the  adnlta  very  anxious  to  learn  to 
rend.  I  have  beard  many  express  a  desire  to  bo  able  to 
read  the  '  Blessed  Bible.'  The  earnestness  manifested  and 
the  effort  made  by  them  to  leam,  give  satisfying  evidences 
of  their  becoming  an  educated  people.  It  is  an  old  but 
true  saying,  '  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.'  Thi  ' 
they  have  a  will  to  learn  to  read  ia  beyond  a  doobt. 
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not  uncommon  to  find  the  labonring  men  with  a  book  in 
their  pocket,  and  when  a  leisnro  moment  arrives,  it  is  used 
in  diligent  study. 

"My  day  school  is' somewhat  larger  than  usual.  The 
daily  average  is  now  about  ninety.  My  school,  like  many 
others,  has  been  very  changeable  ;  but  a  small  proportion 
have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.  I  find  that  the 
same  earnestness  pervades  the  minds  of  both  old  and 
young.  I  must  frankly  say  that  their  rapid  progress  has 
entirely  robbed  me  of  the  vague  idea  of  the  inability  of  the 
coloured  race  to  become  an  educated  people.  The  question 
is  often  asked,  do  you  find  those  who  are  partially  white, 
more  apt  to  learn  ?  This  has  been  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  as  there  are  very  few  which  might  be  called  real 
Africans.  I  can  say  that  some  of  the  blackest  are  among 
those  who  make  the  most  rapid  progress.  I  have  one  giii 
and  boy  about  sixteen  years  old,  as  much  African  as  any 
in  my  school,  who  have,  in  about  seven  months  learned 
their  letters,  read  through  the  '  Picture  Lesson  Book' 
twice,  and  now  are  reading  in  Cobb's  First  Reader.  These 
cases  can  by  no  means  be  called  isolated  ones,  as  I  have 
heard  other  teachers  speak  of  the  same  aptness  in  their 
pupils." 

I  was  in  New  York,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
close  of  the  riots,  in  July,  1863.  I  had,  the  previous  week, 
attended  a  meeting  of  coloured  people  in  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Garnet's  church.  Six  or  seven  hundred  assembled,  and 
4seven  or  eight  pastors — one  Methodist  Bishop  among  them. 
There  had  been,  among  one  portion  of  the  coloured  people, 
special  religious  services  in  one  of  the  New  York  suburbs, 
a  greater  number  of  their  pastors  were  therefore  probably 
present.  I  delivered  an  address,  and  read  the  letter  from 
the  Manchester  An ti- Slavery  Conference.  The  leading 
men  present  forthwith  appointed  secretary,  chairman,  and 
committee  to  prepare  a  response.  But  they  made  an  urgent 
appeal  to  me  to  renew  my  visit  and  deliver  a  similar  address, 
and  they  would  assure  me  of  a  much  larger  meeting.  I 
consented  to  attend,  in  the  same  church,  on  the  evening  of 
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Monday,  the  13th  Jul 
of  tlie  riots.  I  hul  en^^d  tn  dine  with  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith 
tutd  hiH  family,  and  as  I  expected  to  leave  New  York  for 
Wiuiliington  soon  after,  I  woe  not  in  cu'oiunHtiuices  to  be 
cuiiveraant  with  cv.enta  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  From 
Dr.  Smith  I  first  heard  definitely  of  nets  of  riot  and  violence 
among  the  populace,  and  noticed  hie  family  liatening  to  uoiaes 
on  the  street  with  nervous  soUcihide.  After  dinner,  I  pre- 
pared to  falBI  my  sngagcincnt  with  my  coloured  friends, 
iiud  Dr.  Smith  accompanied  mc  down  Broudway.  We 
oould  find  nil  oonTcniout  omnibus,  and  therefore  walked 
toward  the  place.  The  population  was  in  a  uiiivcrGal  fer- 
ment—ovoiy  jioraan  looking  at  his  fellow  passenger,  as  if 
apprebensivo  of  danger.  We  reached  the  ubnrch  where  the 
meeting  was  to  have  boen  held,  but  there  was  no  light 
nsible,  or  preparation — an  instance  of  forethought  which 
prcatly  relieved  ub.  We  ultimately  found  the  sexton,  who 
did  not  at  first  recognizu  tis,  and  with  great  reluctance  he 
iufoimed  ua  whore  Mr.  Garnet  could  be  seen.  Wo  found 
him  and  two  male  and  two  female  coloured  friends,  waiting 
hi  obficBrity  and  wlUi  much  perturbation  the  events  of  the 
evening,  dreading  every  foiling  footstep  wliich  seemed  to 
apliroaoh  the  door — one  of  the  men  had  just  escaped  from. 
personal  assault  with  his  life. 

The  riots,  which  lasted  neoi-ly  a  whole  week,  wero 
presented  by  some  Jonmttlista  as  having  been  excited 
the  di-aft,  which  followed  the  conscription.  The  conscrip- 
tion was  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  to  render  the 
govornnieut  strong  enough  to  put  down  rebellion  without 
dcpeudonce  on  volunteers,  It  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  draft  was  by  ballot :  no  man  was  excluded  from  its 
action  by  the  Federal  administration.  The  rioters  attacked 
men  supposed  to  be  supporters  of  the  general 
hilt  the  aldermen  and  Oovomor  Seymour  [iretended 
uppaase  the  mob  by  promising  to  have  the  draft  sns] 
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The  offices  of  the  "  Tribune"  were  attacked,  because  the  edi- 
tor was  charged  as  an  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Hundreds  of  coloured  people  were  assailed,  hunted  as  wild 
beasts,  their  humble  dwellings  gutted,  and  burned  to  ashes. 
Children,  old  men,  feeble  women,  and  sick  aad  helpless 
negroes  were  killed,  hung  to  lamp-posts,  and  cast  into  the 
river.  Soldiers  and  their  officers,  policemen,  and  respecta- 
ble private  citizens  were  murdered  in  deadly  strife ;  Colo- 
nel O'Brien  was  brutally  beaten  and  guarded  till  he  ex- 
pired as  the  victim  of  mob  outrage.  The  Coloured  Orphan 
Asylum  was  sacked  and  burned,  and  the  little  inmates 
only  escaped  by  the  daring  and  skilfiil  management  of  the 
matron  and  superintendent,  who  risked  their  lives  in  con- 
veying them  to  the  police  station.  Streets,  avenues,  sta- 
tions, arsenals,  stores,  and  printing  offices,  as  also  tele- 
graphs, were  ravaged,  occupied,  and  fired,  while  the  mob 
were  armed  with  all  kinds  of  missiles  and  fire-arms,  and 
acted  in  concert  as  the  agents  of  a  conspiracy.  The  "  New 
York  Herald"  stood  by,'and  chuckled  with  glee.  For  several 
days  the  "World"  and  the  "Express"  found  excuses  and 
palliatives  for  the  incendiary  mob  ;  holding  up  to  ridicule 
men  who,  they  alleged,  had  to  hide  themselves  from  the  in- 
furiated savages.  The  "  Tribune"  reported  the  acts  of  mur- 
der, as  did  the  "  New  York  Times "  and  the  "  Evening 
Post,"  and  measures  taken  to  suppress  the  riots,  and 
charged  the  origin  of  the  riots  to  conspirators  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  slaveholding  rebels.  Extracts  from  the 
"  Tribune"  and  the  "  Times"  leaders  will  disclose  the  opin- 
ion of  many  men  whom  I  met.  The  "  New  York  Times" 
is  not  professedly  so  outre  in  its  advocacy  of  Abolition  as  it 
thinks  the  "  Tribune"  is,  but  it  is  earnest  in  upholding  Mr. 
Lincoln's  policy.  The  "  Tribune  "  is  Horace  Greeley  in  his 
own  paper,  which  is  circulated  in  tens  of  thousands  every 
day,  and  has  an  immense  power  in  America.  I  give  ex- 
tracts from  the  "  Times"  first,  and  then  from  the  "  Tribune." 
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"the  biots  testebday." 
(''Times''  of  New  York.) 

"  The  outrages  upon  law  and  pnblic  order  yesterday  in 
this  metropolis  will  revive  the  heart  of  every  rebel,  and  of 
every  hater  of  our  institutions  the  world  over.  The  assi- 
duous fanning  of  every  malignant  passion  by  a  portion  of 
our  public  press,  and  by  platform  demagogues,  has  at  last 
resulted  in  an  open  outbreak,  and  for  hours  a  mob  embrac- 
ing thousands  raged  at  its  full  bent  through  an  extended 
section  of  our  city,  with  arson  and  bloody  violence.  Tlie 
absence  of  nearly  our  entire  military  force  in  their  great 
patriotic  work  of  aiding  to  beat  back  the  invaders  of 
Northern  soil,  gave  these  public  enemies  a  rare  opportu- 
nity for  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand.  The  law  was 
not  only  defied,  but  was  successfully  resisted.  For  the 
first  time  within  the  memory  of  this  generation,  it  could 
not  command  means  for  its  protection.  It  stood  paralyzed, 
helpless,  humbled.  It  was  a  spectacle  that  may  well  crim- 
son the  cheek  of  every  true  American  with  shame.  Yet,  if 
that  were  all,  there  might  be  some  resignation,  for  public 
humiliations  have  been  no  rarity  in  New  York.  But,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  danger  in  it,  as  well  as  disgrace.  There 
is  something  portenteus  in  this  lawlessness  at  this  juncture. 

"  It  has  been  declared  by  the  rebel  journals,  and  also 
by  the  European  journals  in  the  interest  of  the  rebels,  that 
the  Conscription  act  could  not  be  enforced,  and  that  this 
would  compel  a  discontinuance  of  the  war.  The  anti-war 
journals  here  in  the  North,  while  they  in  general  have  not 
ventured  te  recommend  violent  resistance  to  the  Conscrip- 
tion, have  yet  studied  to  excite  against  it  every  unreason- 
ing passion  and  prejudice.  Malignants,  too,  of  the  Yal- 
landigham  type  have  for  months  been  doing  their  best  by 
artful  harangues,  to  foment  a  spirit  of  resistance.  These 
men  understood  their  work  thoroughly.  Their  biisiness 
was  to  bring  about  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
themselves  personally  uncommitted  to  violence ;  and  Ak- 
TONT  himself  never  managed  that  business  more  skilfully. 
Every  discerning  man  saw  what  it  would  end  in — the  mob 
in  the  street  taking  upon  themselves  all  the  risks,  these 
gentry  in  their  closets  rejoicing  in  the  fray  in  which  they 
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dared  not  mingle.     The  government  could  nofc  blind  itself 
to  this  flagitioas  course  of  action.     It  made  some  effort  to 
defeat  it ;  but  it  was  found  that  this  onlj  armed  these  pub- 
lic enemies  with  new  power,  for  they  turned  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage by  pretending  that  it  was  now  a  question  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  gained  new  influence  by  setting  them- 
selves up  as  its  champions.     Thus  the  dangerous  element 
has  been  continually  growing.     It  has  spread  more  or  less 
through  every  part  of  the  !N'orth.     It  has  reached  all  the 
baser  portions  of  society  everywhere,  and  made  them  rest- 
less, and  ready  for  almost  any  violence.     In  most  commu- 
nities this  spirit  is  effectually  kept  under  by  superior  public 
opinion.     But  there   are  localities  where  this  public  senti- 
ment has  no  such  force.     This  has  been  shown  in  the  rural 
districts  by  the  outbreaks  which  have  already  occurred  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.     It  is   now  being  shown  amid  a  city 
population,  where  the  passions  of  men  are  far  more  inflam- 
mable, and  where  the  facilities  for  effective  organization  are 
far  greater.     What  its  real  strength  is  no  man  can  yet 
measure ;  but  yesterday's  demonstrations  sufficiently  attest 
that  it  is  quite  strong  enough  to  be  formidable  and  dangerous. 
"  The  practical  question  now  is,  how  this  spirit  of  re- 
sistance is  to  be  met.     Is  it  to  be  done  by  discussing  the 
merits  and  the  necessities  of  the  Conscription  act  ?     De- 
cidedly No !   It  will  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  friends  of  the 
government  to  suspend  their  action  on  the  turn  of  any  such 
question.  No  man  who  is  at  heart  for  the  war,  by  which  alone 
the  government  can  be  sustained,  has  a  serious  doubt  about 
either  the  constitutionality,  or  the  justice,  or  the  propriety, 
or  the  necessity  of  this  resort  for  replenishing   the  national 
armies.    Even  were  it  otherwise,  were  the  measure  actually 
one  that  could  be  reasonably    questioned,  it  ^ould  not 
affect  present  duties  one  tittle.     The  one  sole  fact  that 
must  determine  the  action  of  our  public  authorities  against 
these  demonstrations  is,  that  the  Conscription  act  stands  on 
the  National  Statute  Book  a  law.     It  was  enacted  by  the 
two  bodies  in  which,  under  the  Constitution,  *  all  legisla- 
tive powers '   are  granted,  and  it  was  *  approved  *  by  the 
President.     There  has  never  been  in  this  Republic  a  law  of 
more  absolute  validity,  or  more  perfect   sanction.     Until 
it  is  repealed,  or  pronounced  by  the  highest  court  uncon- 
stitutional and  null,  it  must  stand,  and  its  requirements 
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must  bo  Batiafied.  The  administratorB  of  law  have 
altemativo  but  to  enforce  its  provisions,  without  fear  or 
favour.  Come  whiit  may,  they  are  shut  np  to  that  line  of 
action.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  every  law  abiding  man  to 
sustain  them  in  it.  The  official  or  the  citizen  who  laltett' 
is  treacherous  to  every  civil  obligatii 

"The  issue  is  not  between  Consoiiptioii  and  non-Co&> 
scriptiou,  bnt  between  order  and  anarchy.  The  questioil 
is  not  whether  this  particular  law  shall  stand,  but  whetha 
law  itself  shall  bo  trampled  uuder  foot.  la  tbis  city  to  bc 
at  the  mercy  of  a  mob  ?  Have  the  statutes  of  the  land 
to  await  the  approval  of  all  the  Jack  Cades  of  society  before 
they  can  attain  any  binding  force  ?  Nobody  ever  imagined 
that  this  Conscription  act  would  suit  either  rebels  in  the 
South,  or  rebel-sympathizers  in  the  North.  No  valuable 
law  is  ever  passed  that  Las  the  favour  of  the  evil-minded. 
Tidd  to  them  the  ratiGoation  of  our  public  legislation,  and 
you  will  speedily  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  lieing  with- 
out any  law  whatever.  There  is  not  a  man's  life  in  this 
city  that  ia  safe,  nor  a  dollar's  worth  of  property,  if  tha. 
Bpirit  ^vhich  dominated  this  city  yesterday  is  to  be  lefb  te< 
ite  own  working.  It  is  as  latal  to  our  whole  civil  and' 
social  organization  as  the  plague  is  to  tbs  physical  constita- 
tion  of  man.  To  give  way  before  it  ia  simply  to  invoke 
destruction.  Our  authorities,  we  perfectly  nuderstaod, 
have  been  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage.  These  riots  have 
been  precipitated  npon  them  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  least  able  to.  meet  them  with  promptitude-  It  has 
proved  to  have  been  a  great  mistake  to  suffer  our  city  to 
be  so  completely  stripped  of  its  military  defenders.  Bat  it  is 
idle  now  to  repine  over  this.  There  are  yet  available 
means  enough,  if  seasonably  and  properly  taken  in  hand, 
to  crush,  before  another  twenty-four  hoars,  tliis  twin  hydra 
of  the  rebellion  utterly,  beyond  all  posaibihty  of  Its  ever 
writhing  again.  But  it  will  require  boldness,  decision,  nerva 
of  no  ordinary  character.  The  rcsponsibihty  is  practically 
with  Governor  Seymoub  and  Mayor  Op&tke.  Men  in  their 
positions  never  were  coniroiited  with  more  stupendoi 
duties." 

f  OP  THE  ElOTEHS. 

'  Tribune'  of  yesterday  morning  has  the  follt 
s  fact  that  of  all  the  arrests  made, 
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one  is  Irish.'  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  \ 
every  one  who  has  seen  anything  of  the  mob  that  it  is  com-  I 
posed  almost  exclnsively  of  Irishmen  and  boys.  In  view  I 
of  this  fact,  the  following  appeal  from  the  distinguished  J 
prelate  whom  the  Irish  particularly  revere,  and  whom  every-/ 
body  respects,  is  timely  and  appropriate  : — 

"*AN  APPEAL  TO  THE   IRISH  CATHOLICS   FROM  ARCHBISHOP 

HUGHES. 

"  *  In  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the  city,  I  will 
appeal  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  persons  who  love  God 
and  revere  the  holy  Catholic  religion  which  they  profess,  to 
respect  also  the  laws  of  man  and  the  peace  of  society  ;  to 
retire  to  their  homes  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,,  and 
disconnect  themselves  from  the  seemingly  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  disturb  the  peace  and  social  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York.  K  they  are  Catholics,  or  of  such  of  them  as 
are  Catholics,  I  ask,  for  God's  sake — for  the  sake  of  their 
holy  religion — ^for  my  sake,  if  they  have  any  respect  for 
the  Episcopal  authority — to  dissolve  their  associations  with 
reckless  men,  who  have  little  regard  either  for  divine  or 
human  laws.         "*  John,  Archbishop  op  New  York.*  " 

(«  Tribune:') 

» 

"  *Kill  the  d d  nigger!'  was  the  infuriated  howl 

raised  at  the  si^ht  of  any  unfortunate  black  man,  woman, 
or  child  that  was  seen  on  the  street,  in  the  cars,  or  an  om- 
nibus. Besistance  to  the  draft  was  merely  the  occasion  of 
the  outbreak ;  absolute  disloyalty  and  hatred  to  the  negro 
were  the  moving  cause.  It  was  not  simply  a  riot,  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revolution,  organized  by  the  sympathizers 
in  the  North  with  the  Southern  Bebellion.  It  was  meant, 
undoubtedly,  to  break  out  on  the  4th,  but  postponed  by 
the  defeat  of  Lee  in  Maryland.  It  was  well  known  on 
Sunday  that  preparations  were  made  for  the  outbreak  on 
Monday,  and  the  points  of  attack  and  for  destruction  were 
designated.  Like  incendiary  fires,  it  broke  out  at  diffe- 
rent places  at  the  same  moment,  and  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  city.  While  the  first  assault  was  made  in  the  upper ' 
Wards,  the  mob  appeared  in  front  of  our  office ;  all  through 
the  day  it  appeased  its  wrath  and  hate  on  any  stray  negro 
that  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  found,  and  attacked  the 
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dwellings  here  and  there  of  those  miserable  people.  Ke- 
inforced  at  dark  by  rufl^ns  from  the  npper  part  of  the 
city,  they  made  their  assault  npon  this  building,  completely 
sacking  its  publication  office.  By  the  timely,  energetic,  and 
brave  eflTorts  of  a  company  of  policemen,  under  Captain 
Thome,  the  whole  structure  was  barely  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. But  the  chief  devastation  was  up  town,  where  pri- 
vate houses  were  sacked  and  burned,  the  Coloured  Orphan 
Asylum  destroyed,  and  at  least  one  child  burnt  to  death. 
To  the  efficiency  of  the  police  it  is  alone  due  that  the  city 
is  not  already  given  up  to  utter  sack  and  pillage. 

"  Whatever  others  may  have  done,  we  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  underrate  the  strength  of  the  Slaveholders' 
Rebellion  in  the  Free   States,  and  especially  in  this  city. 
Wo  were  long  ago  convinced  that  every  thief,  every  black- 
leg, with  nearly  every  one  else  who  makes  a  shameful  liv- 
ing at  the  cost  of  public  morals  or  the  well-being  of  indivi- 
duals, is   an  instinctive  and    vehement  partizan  of  that 
rebellion.   Everyone  who  lives  luxuriously  yet  earns  nothing 
and  does  no  good,  is  the  natural  ally  of  those  who  steal 
their  livelihood  by  conspiring  to  make  others  work  for 
them  without  pay.     Hence  we  have  long  regarded  with 
more  serious  apprehension  the  plottings  and  manoeuvres 
of  Northern  Copperheads  than  those  of  the  open  traitors 
with  whom  they  intensely  sympathize.     We  could  always 
measure  and  calculate  the  force  of  the  former ;  not  so  that 
of  the  latter.     And  in  the  dark  hours  now  happily  past,  we 
felt  that  if  the  Union  was  destined  in  the  mysterious  pro- 
vidence of  God  to  go  down,  it  would  owe  its  destruction 
far  more  to  the  covert  stabs  of  its  Northern  betrayers  than 
to  the  manlier  assaults  of  its  Southern  enemies. 

"  The  storm,  long  gatheAng,  has  finally  burst,  and  its 
fury  falls  short  of  our  expectations.  The  mob  that  has  for 
two  days  ravaged,  and  burned,  and  slaughtered,  almost  at 
will,  has  been  strong  only  in  the  weakness  of  the  military 
and  the  complaisance  of  the  civil  authorities.  A  single 
battalion  or  light  battery,  earnestly  conmianded,  might 
have  quelled  it  at  the  outset,  captured  its  leaders,  and 
stopped  its  career.  Impunity  in  the  beginning,  stimulated 
by  iiie  hail-fellow  speeches  of  magistrates  who  have  no 
right  to  be  cheek  by  jowl  with  incendiaries,  miscreants,  rob- 
bers, and  assassins,  has  given  it  all  its  disgraceful  prestige 
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and  license.  Had  the  civil  power  alone  confronted  it  with 
stem  denunciation,  with  scornful  abhorrence,  no  military 
demonstration  would  have  been  needed.  But  with  sympa- 
thizing haran^es  from  aldermen,  echoed  by  judges,  and  a 
governor  to  address  it  as  *  Friends,*  and  enforce  its  de- 
mands on  the  President,  it  would  have  been  the  weakest 
and  meekest  of  mobs  if  it  had  not  presumed  upon  such 
familiarity  and  gone  ahead." 

A  strong  force  of  regular  soldiers  was  marched  from 
Washington,  and  the  skilful  and  determined  conduct  of  the 
officers  placed  in  command  all  co-operating  with  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Opdyke,  and  the  mercantile  and  respectable  classes, 
finally  subdued  the  rioters.  Order  was  restored,  and  phi- 
lanthropy humanely  sought  out  surviving  victims  among 
the  coloured  people.  Probably  never  did  political  chica- 
nery and  fraud  more  effectually  defeat  their  own  ends  than 
did  the  schemers  who  originated  or  plotted  this  demonstra- 
tion. Nothing  ever  occurred  which  more  served  the  cause 
of  the  coloured  people  in  the  United  States.  So  soon  as 
order  was  restored,  a  committee  of  merchants  was  formed 
for  the  relief  of  coloured  sufferers  who  had  lived  through 
the  riots.  I  had  the  benefit  of  personal  services  from  the 
Mayor  on  the  first  days  of  the  outbreak,  and  I  was,  by  the 
favour  of  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  now  formed,  permitted 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  gentlemen  dispensing  the  charity, 
and  the  afflicted  recipients  of  the  money  contributed.  I 
was  also  supplied  with  copies  of  the  report  before  they 
were  given  to  the  public.  From  this  report  I  can  only  em- 
body a  few  extracts,  but  they  will  inform  and  illustrate 
better  than  any  mere  descriptions  I  might  attempt : — 

"  Driven  by  the  fear  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
who  the  week  previous  had,  as  you  remember,  brutally 
murdered  by  hanging  on  trees  and  lamp  posts  several  of 
their  number,  and  cruelly  beaten  and  robbed  many  others, 
burning  and  sacking  their  houses  and  driving  nearly  all 
from  the  streets,  alleys,  and  docks  upon  which  they  had 
previously  obtained  an  honest  though  humble  living — these 
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people  had  been  forced  to  take  reftige  on  Blackwell's 
Islaud,  at  police  statious,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ciLj,  in 
the  Bwamps  and  woods  bnck  of  Bergen,  New  Jeraej,  at 
WeeksTille,  nnd  in  the  barns  and  out-houiuiB  of  the  farmera 
of  Long  Island  and  Morriasivnia.  At  these  places  were 
scattered  some  500O  homeleBS  and  helpless  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  first  great  point  to  be  gained  was  the 
restoring  of  the  confidence  of  the  coloured  people  in  the 
commnnity,  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  To  do  this 
a  central  dep6t  was  to  be  established  to  which  they  should 
be  invited  to  come  and  receive  aid  with  the  fullest  asseranoe 
that  they  should  be  protected.  Temporaiy  aid  might  be 
sent  them  to  their  reaidencea,  as  was  done  through  the 
hand  of  Rev.  Mr.  Denniaon,  and  through  the  Society  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  This  plan  mot  your 
approval,  aiid  that  evening,  Tuesday,  July  Slat,  I  was  ia- 
stmcted  to  look  up  an  ofBce  and  announce  in  the  moming 
papers  the  contemplated  purpose,  and  I  did  ao.  On 
Wednesday,  the  present  office,  .No.  350,  Fourth  Street,  was 
Becured,  vacated  by  it's  former  occnpants,  cleansed  and 
opened  for  business  the  following  day,  Thursday,  JuTy  23rd, 
when  38  applicants  received  aid.  On  Friday.  July  24tti, 
the  wants  of  318  were  attended  to,  and  on  Saturday, 
July  25th,  the  streete  in  the  neighbourhood  were  literally 
filled  with  applicants.  The  'New  York  Express'  thus 
describes  the  scene  :— 

" '  At  ten  o'clock,  Fourth  Street,  near  Broadway,  was 
filled  with  coloured  people  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages. 
They  pi-esented  an  aapect  of  abject  poveity,  and  many  of 
them  bore  evidence  of  the  assaalte  made  on  thorn  dnrinj* 
the  riots. 

" '  The  building  where  relief  was  given  to  the  applicants 
at  No.  350,  Fourth  Street,  was  soon  surrounded  by  nearly 
three  thousand  negroes.  Some  of  them  had  come  into  the 
city  from  woods  and  fields  in  different  parts  of  tho  state, 
where  they  took  refu  ge.  They  appeared  to  be  no  strangers 
to  hnnger ;  for  when  the  good  soldiers  of  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  who  are  quartered  up-slairs  in  the  building, 
'  brushed'  out  their  rations  to  the  throng,  there  waa  a 
pitiable  scramble  to  obtain  them,  and  the  lucky  blacks  re- 
tired to  eat  them." 

"Daring  the  month  ending  Augoat  21st  there  have 
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been  3942  women,  and  2450  men,  making  a  total  of  6392 
persons  of  matare  age,  relieved ;  full  one-third  being  heads 
of  families,  whose  children  were  indaded  in  the  relief 
afforded  by  your  committee,  making  a  total  of  12,782 
persons  reUeyed. 

"  From  these  persons  8121  visits  were  received  and  aid 
was  given ;  to  which  add  4000  applicants  whose  calls  were  not 
responded  to,  as  they  had  previously  been  aided  sufficiently, 
and  you  have  12,121  applicants  whose  cases  were  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  at  the  office  during  the  numth. 
Add  to  this  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  legal  |«o- 
fession,  Messrs.  James  S.  Steams,  and  Cephas  Bramerd. 
who  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  labours,  assisted  bj 
several  other  gentlemen,  by  whom  1000  notices  of  daims 
for  damages  against  the  city  have  been  made  out,  copied^ 
and  duly  presented  to  the  comptroller,  while  our  clerks  have 
recorded  on  the  books  over  2000  dlaimants  for  a  sum  of 
over  145,000  dollars,  together  with  a  considerable  distri- 
bution of  clothing  by  two  coloured  clerks,  and  a  fair  idea 
of  the  work  done  in  this  office  during  the  month  may  be 
obtained,  and  a  reason  for  what  might  otherwise  appear  a 
large  amount  of  expenditure. 

"  Of  the  2450  men  relieved,  their  occupations  were  as 
follows: — 1267  labourers  and  longshoremen;  177  white^ 
washers;  176  drivers  for  cartmen;  250  waiters;  124  porters; 
97  sailors  and  boatmen;  72  coachmen;  45  cooks;  37 
barbers ;  34  chimney  sweepers ;  25  tradesmen ;  20  batchers ; 
15  bootblacks ;  11  ministers  or  preachers ;  11  shoemakers ; 
11  tobacconists ;  11  wood  sawyers  ;  8  carpenters ;  7  basket- 
makers;  6  scavengers ;  5  carpet  shakkers ;  4  tailors ;  3  artists; 

3  music  teachers ;  3  coopers ;  2  engravers ;  2  janitors ; 
2  measurers ;  2  oystermen ;  2  undertakers ;  1  landlord ; 
1  flour  inspector ;  1  teacher ;  1  copyist ;  1  farmer ;  1  bo- 
tanist; 1  physician;  1  book-binder;  1  tin  smith;  1  up- 
holsterer; 1  blacksmith. 

"  Of  the  3942  women,  were — 2924  day's  work-women  ; 
664  servants  hired  by  month ;  163  seamstresses ;  106  cooks; 
19  worked  in  tobacco  factory  ;  13  nurses ;  13  hucksters  ; 

4  teachers ;  1  artist ;  1  boarding-house  keeper ;  1  baskei- 
maker ;  32  infirm. 

^^  In  the  height  of  the  crowd  of  applications  it  was 
found  necessary  to  employ  as  many  as  ten  clerks,  and 


several  apecial  policemen.  Tbese  last,  together  with  one 
regular  patrolman  who  ie  still  with  us,  preserved  excellent 
order  and  were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Acton,  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Police,  free  of  charge." 

ABEiHAM   FRANKLIN, 

"This  yonng  man,  who  was  nmrdered  by  the  mob  on 
the  comer  of  Twenty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenne, 
was  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  twenty-three  years  of  R8;e,  of 
nnexeeptionable  character,  and  a  member  of  Zion  Afirican 
Ohurch  in  this  city.  Althongh  a  cripple,  he  earned  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  mother  by  serving  a  gentleman 
in  the  capacity  of  coachman.  A  abort  time  previous  to  the 
aasanlt  upon  his  person  he  called  upon  his  mother  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  done  by  bim  for  her  safety.  The  old 
lady,  who  is  noted  for  her  piety  and  ber  Christian  deport- 
ment, said  she  considered  herself  perfectly  safe ;  but  if  her 
time  to  die  had  eome,  she  was  ready  to  die.  Her  son 
then  knelt  down  by  her  Ride,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  his  mother.  The  old  lady  was 
afiectod  to  tears,  and  Raid  to  our  informant  that  it  seemed 
to  her  that  good  angels  were  present  in  the  room.  Scarcely 
had  tlie  supplicant  risen  from  his  knees  when  the  mob 
broke  down  the  door,  seized  him,  beat  him  over  the  bead 
and  face  with  fists  and  clubs,  and  then  banged  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother. 

"  While  they  wei-e  thus  engaged,  the  mibtary  came  and 
drove  them  away,  cutting  down  the  body  of  Franklin,  who 
raised  bis  arm  once  eb'ghtly,  and  gave  a  few  signs  nf  life. 

"  The  military  then  moved  on  to  quell  other  riots,  when 
the  mob  returned,  and  again  suspended  the  now  probably 
lifeless  body  of  Franklin,  cutting  out  pieces  of  flesh,  and 
otherwise  mutilating  it." 

BUBKISG   OF  THE   COLOURED   ORFHiS  ASTtm, 

"  Our  attention  was  early  called  to  this  outrage  by  a 
number  of  letters  from  the  relatives  and  friends  of  tbe 
children,  aniiously  inquiring  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  tbe 
little  ones.  Iz  is  well  known  that,  as  soon  as  the  '  Boll's 
Read'  Hotel  had  been  attacked  by  the  mob,  tbeir  next  des- 
tination wSB  the  Coloured  Orphan  Asylum,  on  I^fth 
Avenue,  near  Forty-third  Street.     The  crowd  had  swelled 
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to  an  immense  number  at  this  locality,  and  went  pro- 
fessionally to  work  in  order  to  destroy  the  building,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  appropriation  of  anything  of  value 
by  which  they  might  aggrandize  themselves.  About  four 
hundred  entered  the  house  at  the  time,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  pitch  out  beds,  chairs,  tables,  and  every 
species  of  furniture,  which  were  eagerly  seized  by  the 
crowd  below,  and  carried  off.  When  all  was  taken,  the 
house  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the 
others. 

"  While  the  rioters  were  clamouring  for  admittance  at 
the  front  door,  the  Matron  and  Superintendent  were 
quietly  and  rapidly  conducting  the  children  out  of  the 
back  yard  down  to  the  police  station.  They  remained 
there  until  Thursday  (the  burning  of  the  Asylum  occurred 
on  Monday,  July  13th),  when  they  were  all  removed  in 
safety  to  Blackwell's  Island,  where  they  still  remain. 

"  There  were  230  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twelve  years  in  the  home  at  the  time  of  the  riot. 

"The  Asylum  was  located  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,, 
between  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Streets.  The  main 
building  was  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  three  stories  and 
light  basement  in  height,  with  an  hospital  100  feet  long, 
three  stories  high,  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a 
covered  way.  Several  workshops  were  attached,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  William  Davis,  was  next 
door.  The  buildings  were  of  brick,  and  were  substantial  and 
commodious  structures.  A  number  of  fine  shade  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  adorned  the  ample  play-grounds  and  front 
court-yard,  and  a  well-built  fence  surrounded  the  whole. 
**  The  main  buildings  were  burned.  The  trees  girdled 
by  cutting  with  axes ;  the  shrubs  uprooted,  and  the  fence 
carried  away.  All  was  destroyed  except  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Davis,  which  was  sacked."  [I  have  abridged  the 
report  of  cases  from  lack  of  space.] 

"  By  referring  to  the  first  twelve  incidents  it  will  be 
seen  that  among  the  killed  are  men,  women,  and  children — 
white,  coloured,  and  Indian — jfrom  the  tender  babe  of  three 
days  old  up  to  the  venerable  man  of  three-score  years  and 
three.  The  two  young  men,  Abraham  Franklin  and 
William  Henry  Nichols,  were  members  of  Christ's  body — 


the  Church ;  both  were  seized  and  murdered  while  striding 
to  comfort  and  protect  their  mothers.  Joseph  Reed  was  a 
Sabbftth-school  boy,  ag«d  seven  yeara.  Augastna  Sfaart 
was  a  Christiftn  man,  and  insane  at  the  time  he  waa  killed, 
and,  as  if  fo  show  that  it  was  not  the  timidity  of  tJie 
blacks  that  encouraged  the  rioters,  James  Costello  was 
killed  for  having  defended  himself  with  a.  pistol.  And  all 
were  slain  either  while  in  the  peaceftd  purBtiit  of  their 
honest,  though  hnnible  vocations,  providing  for  their 
families,  or  while  endeavonring  to  escape  from  the  hands  of 
their  destroyers. 

"  Famiture  and  clothing  Las  been  provided  for  aJI  of 
these  families,  and  everj'thiug  in  our  power  done  to  maka 
them  coml'ortable.  That  an  unjirovoked  persecution,  when 
occttrring  in  the  midst  of  a  justice  loving  and  right- 
minded  community,  sdways  results  to  the  final  advantage  of 
the  people  abnsed,  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  fact 
that,  since  the  riots,  the  demand  for  coloured  servants  has 
increased  ten-fold.  Families  of  the  highest  social  position, 
bofii  in  the  city  and  country,  have  applied  for  servants  in 

"  In  looking  over  the  list  of  occupations  on  page 
3S5,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  women  there  are  3,122 
who  obtain  their  living  by  going  out  to  day's-work,  and 
787  servants  hired  by  the  mouth,  a  proportion  of  nearly  C 
to  1  ;  while  of  the  men  there  are  1,823  day  labourers  to  609 
workers  by  the  month,  a  difference  of  3  to  1.  The  largely 
increaaed  demand  for  servants  by  the  month  may  change 
this,  but  the  habits  of  a  people  cannot  be  thrown  ofi'  in  a 
moment.  It  has  been  said  by  their  eoemies  that  the 
coloured  people  of  tJie  North  ai-e  idle  and  dissolute  ;  some 
few  cases  of  the  latter  we  did  find,  but  with  more  than 
ninety-five  out  of  every  100  a  prompt  response  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  'what  was  their  occupation  i"  was  alwaja 
given  as  above  stated,  As  a  rule  they  were  evidently  hanl- 
working,  honest,  humble  puople,  though  many,  in  both 
education  and  rospectabili^,  compare  favourably  with  any 
of  our  citizens. 

"  The  great  good  which  the  coloured  people  feel  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  the  Committee  in  the  opening 
of  this  office  and  the  bringing  together  of  so  many  dilferent 
religious   denominations,   trades,  occupations,  stations  in 
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life  and  nativities  in  friendly  and  harmonious  action,  has 
caused  a  nnmber  of  their  leading  men  to  ask  whether  it 
might  not  be  to  the  advantage  and  lasting  benefit  of  the 
coloured  people  in  New  York  city  to  have  this  mission 
continued  permanently  among  them.  They  say  that  they 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants 
of  their  people  by  observation  of  the  doings  here,  and  have 
seen  what  opportunities  and  means  there  are  for  improving 
their  condition  far  beyond  their  previous  conception. 
Understanding  that  the  present  committee,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  its  labours  will  be  disbanded,  the  idea  has 
suggested  itself  whether  a  committee  could  not  be  found 
who  would  place  this  fidendly  intercourse  on  a  permanent 
foundation,  and  carry  on  the  work  as  above  suggested. 
Having  had  charge  of  nearly  10,000  refugee  slaves  in 
North  Carolina  within  the  past  year,  I  cannot  but  remark 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  free  coloured  people, 
who  have  these  last  few  weeks  come  under  my  notice. 
The  free  coloured  people  are  very  much  the  superiors  of 
their  Southern  brethren  in  education,  cultivated  intelli- 
gence, refinement,  and  in  a  quick  and  independent  way  of 
maintaining  and  asserting  their  rights.  While  in  kindness 
towards  each  other — ^patience  under  trial  and  affliction — 
cheerfrdness,  willingness  to  labour,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  everything  like  revenge,  or  a  cherishing  of  ill-will 
towards  those  who  have  injured  them,  both  those  of  the 
North  and  the  South  are  alike  remarkable. 

"  In  physical  strength  and  vigour  of  body  I  think  the 
Southern  refugees  are  their  superiors.  Several  applications 
for  relief  and  claims  for  damages  were  made  by  those  who 
had  previously  resided  in  Canada  and  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  I  have  observed  with  some  interest  that  all 
such  persons  have  had  a  more  clear,  straightforward, 
unembarrassed,  yet  equally  respectful  way  of  presenting 
their  claims.  Whether  this  comes  from  habits  formed  by 
living  in  a  country  where  the  black  man  is  more  respected 
than  with  us,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

"I  cannot  close  without  calling  attention  to  the 
generous  and  kind  way  in  which  the  New  York  press  has 
aided  in  this  noble  work.  Although  we  have  had  lengthy 
notices  in  the  editorial  columns  of  their  widely-distributed 
newspapers,  we  have  not  had  one  unkind  criticism  and  but 
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few  bills  for  all  their  valuable  services  rendered.  Grateful 
to  a  kind  heavenly  Father  for  the  privilege  of  having  been 
permitted  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  sufiferings  of  these 
much-abased,  persecuted,  and  greatly  misunderstood 
people,  and  for  the  harmony,  good  order,  and  success 
which  has  attended  this  mission,  now  brought  to  a  close, 
"  I  am.  Gentlemen,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

"Vincent  Collyer,  Secretary,^* 

I  must  find  room  for  one  extract  from  the  coloured 
people's    grateful    acknowledgments  : — "We    cannot,    in 
justice  to  our  feelings,  permit  your  benevolent  labours  to 
terminate,  even  partially,  without  offering  some  expression 
of  our  sincere   gratitude  to  the  universal  Father  for  in- 
spiring your  hearts  with  that  spirit  of  kindness  of  which 
we  have  been  the  recipients  during  the  severe  trials  and 
persecutions  through  which  we  have  passed.     When   in 
the  pursuit  of  our  peace^l  and  humble  occupations  we 
had  fallen  among  thieves,  who  stripped  us  of  our  raiment 
and  had  wounded  us,  leaving  many  of  us  half  dead,  you 
had  compassion  on  us.     You  bound  up  our  wounds  and 
poured  in  the  oil  and  wine  of  Christian  kindness,  and  took 
care  of  us.     You  hastened  to  express  your  sympathy  for 
those  whose  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  had  been 
tortured  and  murdered.     You  also  comforted  the  aching 
hearts  of  our  widowed  sisters,  and  soothed  the  sorrows  of 
orphan  children.     We  were  hungry  and  you  fed  us.     We 
were  thirsty  and  you  gave  us  drink.     We  were  made  as 
strangers  in  our  own  homes,  and  you  kindly  took  us  in. 
We  were  naked  and  you  clothed  us.     We  were  sick  and 
you  visited  us.     We  were  in  prison  and  you  came  unto  us. 
Gentlemen,  this  generation  of  our  people  will  not,  cannot 
forget  the  dreadful  scenes  to  which  we  allude,  nor  will  they 
forget   the   noble   and  spontaneous   exhibition  of  charity 
which  they  excited.     The  former  will  be  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  dark  chapters  of  our  history  in  the  empire  state, 
and  the  latter  will  be  remembered  as  a  bright  and  glorious 
page  in  the  records  of  the  past." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE   SANITARY  AND   THE   CHBISTIAN  COMMISSIONS — SYMPATHY  OF 

THE   PEOPLE   WITH  THE  ARMY. 

The  executive  of  the  United  States  has  had  difficulties 
and  drawbacks  in  the  administration  of  military  affairs 
from  the  fact  that  there  had  not  been  a  standing  army,  or 
an  extensive  corps  of  medical  and  hospital  officers  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  national  church,  there  was  not  a  clerical  supply 
of  military  chaplains.  The  army,  too,  constituted  as  so 
many  state  contingents,  and  coming  from  the  several  loyal 
states,  could  not  be  very  promptly  supplied  with  Federal 
officers  in  these  branches  of  service.  I  am  not  sorry  there 
was  not  a  standing  army,  and  I  do  not  regret  that  an  esta- 
blished church  is  not  among  the  accessories  of  a  military 
staff ;  and  yet  I  can  perceive  the  lack  of  such  service  as 
experienced  and  efficient  medical  and  clerical  officers  could 
have  rendered.  The  American  people  have  seen  what  was 
needed,  but  they  have  not  been  satisfied  with  unavailing 
regrets.  Men  of  medical  experience  have  rendered  willing 
service  ;  ladies  of  all  ranks,  and  women  in  humbler  walks 
of  life,  have  contributed  hospital  assistance  in  attendance, 
and  in  materials  suited  for  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers. 
Christian  ministers  and  devout  men  of  every  sect  have 
served  in  the  field,  and  in  the  camp,  with  honour  and 
acceptance.  Perhaps  in  the  history  of  this  sanguinary 
conflict  no  more  beautiful  developments  of  character  and 
patriotism  will  have  been  seen,  than  in  the  action  of  these 
two  commissions.  Mr.  Everett  has  beautifully  delineated 
woman's  work : — 


"  One  drop  of  balm  alojie,  one  drop  of  heavenly  I: 
giving  balm,  minglea  in  this  bitter  onp  of  misery.  Scarcelrl 
has  the  cannon  ceased  to  roar  when  the  brethren  aiia3 
aistera  of  Chriatian  benevolence,  minislera  of  compassion, 
angels  of  pitj,  hasten  to  the  field  and  the  hospitals  to 
moisten  the  pnrched  tongne,  to  bind  tbe  ghastly  wounda, 
to  soothe  the  parting  agonies  alike  of  friend  and  foo,  and 
to  catch  the  last  whispered  messages  of  love  from  dying 
lips.  '  Carry  this  miniature  back  to  my  dear  wife,  bat  do 
not  take  it  from  my  bosom  till  I  am  gone."  '  Tell  my 
little  ajster  not  to  grieve  for  me,  I  am  willing  t-o  die  for  my 
country.'  '  Oh,  that  my  mother  were  here  !'  When,  since 
Aaron  stood  between  the  bving  and  the  dead,  was  there 
ever  a  ministry  like  this  ?  It  bos  been  said  that  it  is  cfaft> 
racteristic  of  Americans  to  treat  women  with  a  deferencB  ■ 
not  paid  to  them  in  any  other  eoimtry.  I  will  not  undemj 
take  to  Biiy  whether  this  is  so ;  but  I  will  aay  that  six 
this  terrible  ^var  has  been  waged  the  women  of  tbo  lorj 
states,  if  never  before,  have  entitled  themselves  to  i 
highest  admiration  and  gratitude.  Alike  those  who  s_ 
home,  often  with  fingers  unused  to  the  toil,  often  bowedfl 
beneath  their  own  domestic  cares,  have  performed  aa.1 
amount  of  daily  labour  not  less  than  hers  who  worka  for 
ber  daily  bread,  and  those  who  in  tlie  hospital  and  the  tent 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  have  rendered  servJoes  which 
miliions  could  not  buy.  Happily,  ihe  labonr  and  the  ser- 
vice are  their  own  reward.  Thousands  of  matrons  and 
thousands  of  maidens  have  experienced  a  debght  in  these 
homely  toils  and  servici-s,  compared  with  whieh  the  plea- 
sures of  the  bulbruom  and  the  opera  bouse  are  tamo  and 
misatisfactory.  This  on  earth  ia  reward  enough,  but  a 
richer  is  in  store  for  them.  Yes,  brothers,  aistera  of  charihr, 
while  you  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  poor  suflerers — tue 
burableBt,  perhaps,  that  have  shed  their  blood  for  tbe 
country — forget  not  who  it  is  that  will  hereat^v  say  to 
yon,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  leMt  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  nolo  me.'  " 

The  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  York  honours  as  it« 
chairman  one  of  the  most  patriotic  clergymen  in  the  ci^, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  hia 
1,  and  efficient  in  his  duties.     1  speak  thus  f 


lus  from  Qo     ^H 
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personal  favours  or  intercorirse ;  since  thoagh  he  re- 
quested me  to  occupy  his  pulpit  after  a  brief  interview, 
and  from  other  engagements  I  could  not  comply,  when  I 
called  again  to  apologise  he  had  started  for  the  field  of 
Gettysburg  the  day  after  the  fight,  a  journey  out  and 
back  of  600  miles,  that  he  might  promote  the  eflBcient  dis- 
charge of  his  commission  among  the  wounded  and  the 
sorrowing.  He  only  did  as  scores  of  other  men  did  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  names  of  gentlemen  acting 
on  this  commission  with  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows  were  Pro- 
fessor A.  D.  Bache,  LL.D. ;  Professor  Jeflfries  Wyman ; 
Professor  Woolcott  Gibbs,  M.D.;  W.  H.  Van  Buren, 
M.D. ;  Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.D. ;  R.  C.Wood,  surgeon, 
U.  S.  A. ;  George  W.  Cullum,  U.  S.  A. ;  Alexander  B. 
Shiras,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others.  I  found  as  far  as  I  journeyed 
to  St.  Louis  in  the  west,  and  Portland  in  the  east,  in  Boston 
and  atBuffalo,  in  Ohio,  andlllinois  andMichigan,  ladies' com- 
mittees working  and  preparing  materials  for  the  wounded, 
for  the  sick  and  convalescent,  in  lints  and  flannels,  in 
shirts  and  under-garments,  as  well  as  in  cordials.  There  are 
nineteen  permanent  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  wounded 
and  sick  soldiers,  besides  temporary  and  regimental  hospitals, 
and  on  every  battle  field  remote  from  the  permanent 
centres  of  reception.  In  Washington  2532  packages  were 
distributed  from  May,  1862,  to  May,  1863,  including 
52,000  shirts,  cotton,  flannel,  and  woollen,  and  nearly 
27,000  drawers  of  the  same  materials ;  and  1183  boxes  of 
groceries,  dried  fruits,  jellies,  wine  and  syrups,  and  pickles ; 
besides  many  other  comforts,  all  the  contribution  of  the 
Woman's  Central  Association  of  New  York.  This  will 
serve  to  show  what  may  come  from  other  sources. 
Perhaps  from  this  city  more  may  have  been  received  than 
from  others  ;  yet  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  have  in  proportion  forwarded  their  quota.  The 
claims  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  who  are  far  from  home 


and  friends,  are  felt  to  be  nrgcat.     The  committee  of  the 
ladies  report,  on  the  teatimony  of  Dr,  BeUows  as  president, 

that  probably  half  of  the  sick,  numbering  it  may  be  50,000, 


The  ladies  say  for  themselvea  ; — 

"  While  we  are  fully  senaible  that  the  Commission  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  voluntary  efl'orts  of  the  -women  of 
the  land,  wc  are  also  uoDScioua  that  the  burden  has  been 
□neqaally  sustained ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  dcsiroQB  of 
deepening  the  interest  of  those  who  have  as  yet  m&ds 
small  contributions,  and  of  stimulating  them  to  greater 
exertions.  This  was  one  of  the  motives  for  adopting  the 
plan  of  eiteuding  our  work,  which  was  brought  forward 
in  the  Second  Semi- Annual  Report;  and  we  have  at- 
tempted to  induce  all  the  Eocietiea  which  have  at  any  time 
sent  us  donations  to  enter  into  a  systematic  plan  of  organi- 
zation. To  facilitate  the  movement  we  have  selected  a 
unntber  of  ladies,  who  have  consented  to  act  as  associate 
managers.  Tboy  will  communicate  with  all  the  societies  in 
their  respective  districts,  either  by  letter  or  by  personal 
visits,  and  give  such  information  iu  regard  to  the  demand 
for  articles,  facilities  for  transportation,  interesting  items 
from  the  hospitals,  etc.,  as  may  be  desirable.  It  is  opr 
hope  eventually  to  divide  our  whole  field  into  these  sec- 
tions, with  an  associate  manager  for  each.  We  feel  mnoh 
encouraged  by  the  cordial  letters  already  received  from 
these  ladies,  and  by  the  earnestness  with  which  they  have 
entered  upon  their  new  labours. 

"  The  Sanitary  Commission  ha.s  recently  established,  in 
this  office,  a  directory,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the 
patients  in  every  government  hospital  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  utates  arc  recorded,  with  the 
unmtier  of  their  regiments,  and  all  importojit  particulars 
iu  regard  to  their  condition.  The  record  is  corrected  by 
comparison  with  the  morning  reports  of  the  hospitals. 
Similar  directories  are  kept  at  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
and  Louisville,  and  hundreds  of  applicants  have  thus  been 
relieved  from  anxiety,  and  aided  in  their  search  after  iiuas> 
ing  relatives. 

"  To  enable  our  auiiliaries  to  expend  all  the  money 
they  maj  be  able  to  collect  for  materials,  the  prices  of 
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which  have  increased  so  much,  our  association  will,  for  the 
present,  pay  all  transportation  charges  on  sanitary  supplies 
delivered  at  No.  10,  Cooper  Union.  We  would,  at  the 
same  time,  remind  our  friends  that  the  American  Express 
Company  brings  all  boxes  sent  by  them  free  of  charge. 
This  has  been  their  uniform  practice,  and  has  proved  a 
most  valuable  donation  in  aid  of  the  cause.  The  United 
States  and  the  National  Express  Companies,  as  also  the 
Harlem,  New  Haven,  and  Long  Island  Railroads  have  pro- 
mised, through  their  presidents,  *  to  transport  all  packages 
free  of  charge  from  places  along  their  lines  for  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.* 

"  We  cannot  close  without  making  special  mention  of 
the  Relief  Association  of  Brooklyn,  by  which  nearly  half 
of  the  woollen  clothing  received  this  winter  was  prepared. 
With  unexampled  energy,  they  have  awakened  the  interest 
of  almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  congregations  of  their 
city.  Our  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  the  ladies  who  have 
continued  to  assist  in  assorting,  marking,  and  packing  our 
supplies,  and  whose  faithfal  attention  has  made  that  a 
great  pleasure  which  otherwise  would  have  been  a  serious 
labour.  Above  all,  we  are  indebted  (speaking  always  on  be- 
half of  our  soldiers)  to  the  women  who,  with  tireless 
devotion,  have  stitched  together  the  four  hundred  thousand 
articles  which  we  have  received.  Have  they  not  proved 
themselves  equal  in  patriotism  to  the  men  who,  leaving 
their  comfortable  homes,  have,  without  complaint,  endured 
untold  miseries  that  they  may  leave  to  others  undisturbed 
the  priceless  treasure  we  have  received  from  our  fathers  ?" 

The  communications  of  correspondents  would  afford  an 
idea  of  the  duties  and  scenes  to  which  the  members  of  this 
commission  are  familiar.  I  had  selected  some  truly  inter- 
esting extracts,  but  space  is  limii!ed,  and  I  retain  only  one, 
concerning  a  long-expected  "  Chapel  Tent  "  from  a  chap- 
lain's journal. 

"  At  last  it  came — three  great  bundles  of  canvas  and 
two  of  tent  poles,  with  ropes,  pins,  and  everything  com- 
plete— the  *  chapel  tent.* 

"  We  had  concluded  not  to  wait  to  petition  Congress 
for  the  article,  but  to  apply  directly  to  our  friends  at  home ; 


and  they,  as  friends  at  home  ought  always  to  do  in  snch 
circutnstnnces,  at  once  raised  the  necessary  funds,  and  for- 
warded the  tent. 

"  So  the  qnartermastor  ecnt  over  B  team,  and  broogbi 
it  to  the  camp.  The  colonel  selected  a  fine  place  for  i^ 
to  stand.  The  major  detailed  the  police  to  clear  and  t«r-^ 
race  the  ground.  The  waggon-master  went  down  into  the 
valley  ta  a  tie1d  where  the  summer  crop  of  bay  bad  been 
left  standing  by  a  runaway  secessionist,  laid  brought  np  ■ 
load  of  it  to  spread  on  the  gronnd  for  a  floor.  The  car- 
penters made  a  platform  and  desk,  and  fixed  up  temporary 
seata.  A  large  sheet-iron  stove  was  put  in.  Bayonets 
were  fastened  to  the  poles  for  candlesticks.  And  when 
retreat  sounded  at  sunset  on  Saturday,  the  chapel  tent  waa 
pitched  and  furnished,  ready  for  service  on  the  morrow. 

"Probahlyno  present  from  our  friends  at  home  could  have 
been  more  useful  and  acceptable  than  this.  Its  want  had  been 
especially  felt  as  the  inclement  season  advanced.  The  temple 
of  nature,  which  was  every  way  sufficient  in  snmmer,  l^d 
proved  to  be  rather  too  breei^y  and  chilly  in  December. 
Moreover  it  had  become  so  leaky  overhead  and  so  web 
nndiO'  foot  as  to  repel   rather   than  invite  worshippan. 
Almost  the  only  meetings  possible  to  ns  had  been  by  twos 
and  tlirees,  in  Uttle  tents  ;  and  moat  of  the  privileges  which 
the  regimental  church  is  designed  to  afibrd  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  temporarily  lost    Now  they  were  restored.    We  hftd    I 
a  church  and  divine  service.     We  had  our  prayer-meeting^  m 
class-meetings,  Bible-class,  and  musical  gatherings.     Wo  J 
even  went  further,  and  bought  a  melodeon  ;  aud^  as  tha    J 
leader  of  our  band  was  nn  accomplished  orgianist,  we  bad 
much  enjoyment  of  music  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
"  Some  idea  of  the  uses  to  which  the  cbapel  tent  was 
put  may  be   obtained  from,  the  notices  read  at  our  fint 
meeting  in   it   on    Sunday  afternoon :    Sunday   evening, 
divine  seri-ice;    Tuesday  evening,  prayer  and  conference 
meeting ;    Wednesday  evening,    singing-school    and   ^lee 
club ;    Thursday  evening,  class-meeting ;  Friday  evening,    . 
Bible-class  lecture  ;  Saturday  evening,  rehearsal  of  sacred  J 
music.     In  addition  to  these  regular  meetings,  the  cbapel  J 
tent  waa  at  all  times  open  and  warmed,  affording  to  nicli  fl 
as  cared  to  avail  theniBelves  of  it  an  attractive  place  of  1 
resort  from  the  crowded  company  tents. 
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'^  Thus  the  tent  was  used  all  the  winter  steadily,  until 
on  the  24th  of  February,  in  that  terrible  ^gale  which  blew 
the  chimney  off  the  hospital,  and  tipped  over  so  many 
steeples  in  its  progress  over  the  country,  it  was  torn  a  little 
at  one  end,  and  taken  down  for  safety. 

"  After  that  our  meetings  were  held  for  a  time  in  the 
barracks  inside  the  fort,  where  they  continued  to  increase 
in  interest,  in  the  number  that  attended  them,  and,  let  us 
hope,  in  good  an4  permanent  results. 

"  The  tent  is  now  stored  with  other  regimental  property 
in  Alexandria,  awaiting  the  time  when  we  shall  be  once 
more  settled  so  that  we  can  use  it. 

"  While  speaking  of  the  chapel  tent,  I  may  as  well 
allude  to  another  gift  of  our  kind  ftiends  at  home,  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  I  mean  the  regi- 
mental library. 

"  This  consisted  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
carefully  selected  volumes,  of  all  departments  of  literature. 
The  books  were  carefully  numbered,  and  were  given  out 
according  to  strict  regulations.  Every  evening,  inmie- 
diately  after  dress  parade,  the  tent  containing  the  library 
would  be  crowded.  There  was  scarcely  a  volume  but  whab 
was  read  with  interest  by  different  members  of  the  regi- 
ment. Nor  were  stories  and  works  of  fiction  the  only  ones 
in  demand,  but  scientific  and  philosophical  books.  One 
man  wants  a  treatise  on  astronomy — a  fine  place  for  star- 
gazing was  Fort  Richardson  ;  another  would  like  to  review 
his  algebra;  another  to  pick  up  a  little  botany.  Shak- 
speare,  Schiller,  and  Tennyson  are  always  out,  except 
when  presented  according  to  the  rules.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted's  books  are  special  favourites.  Prescott's  His- 
tories are  greedily  read. 

"  Think  of  the  value  of  such  institutions  in  the  camp. 
Think  of  their  restraining  and  correcting  influences  amid 
the  temptations  to  vice  on  every  hand.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  quickly  leads  to  vice  as  idleness.  Indeed,  idleness 
is  itself  a  vice.  *  Keep  your  men  constantly  employed,' 
is  a  first  principle  of  military  discipline,  just  as  on  board  a 
ship,  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  the  sailors  are 
set  to  scouring  the  anchors.  But  on  rainy  days,  and 
during  the  long  cold  evenings  of  winter,  what  is  ihere  to 
do  in  camp  but  to  sit  in  the  tent  and  tolk,  play  cards,  or 


in  some  way  (Jissipate  tbe  time  ?  Then  it  ia  that  halHta  of 
impure  conversation  are  formed,  swearing  qnd  gambling 
(ire  acquired,  and  the  soul  is  made  ft  prey  to  vices  of  all 
sorts.  And  tlion  most  of  all  do  we  feel  the  need  of  home 
with  its  gentle  inflaencee  and  restraints  ;  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship with  its  safeguards  and  right  impulses ;  of  well- 
selected  books  to  occupy  and  to  refine  the  luind.  All  of 
these  we  could  not  have.  Home  cannot  be  found  in  camp. 
But  Christian  fellowship  exists  wherevei;  Cbriatians  are  ; 
and  onr  chapel  tent  supplied  all  the  external  wants  of  a 
Christian  church.  Our  Kbrary  was  constantly  enjoyed. 
How  many  of  us  have  to  thank  the  influence  of  these  two 
enterprises  as  the  means  of  our  security  from  the  moral 
perils  of  the  cnmp.  How  many  others  might  have  been 
saved  from  falling,  had  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
same.  Let  us  hope  that  there  may  be  in  the  future  many 
more  to  profit  by  these  influences." 


Eight  hundred  and  fifty  towna  are  reported  by 
as  having  sent  contributions  to  the  ladies'  branch,  whOe 
receipts  in  money  are  acknowledged  to  the  amount  of 
16,692  dollars.  From  one  branch  of  these  operations  we 
may  suppose  what  will  bo  the  work  done  by  the  general 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  those  who  fancy  that  the  Union 
is  unpopular,  or  that  the  government  lacks  the  sympathies 
of  the  peoplo,  may  ponder  this  feature  of  the  movement. 

But  we  cannot  mingle  in  American  society  without 
Kerving  the  direct  interconrae  which  is  maintained  betwi 
tlio  families  of  the  citizens  and  the  battle-field.  1 
nn  engagement  has  taken  place,  the  telegraph  is  in  motion 
inquiring  for  kindred,  and,  if  satisfactory  answers  are  not 
received,  some  one  of  the  family  hurries  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  Bufieriag.  "  After  abattle  there  are  many  thrill- 
ing scenes  at  our  headquarters.  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
Bisters,  and  friends  gather  to  inquire  for  loved  ones  on  the., 
battle-field,  the  name  of  the  soldier  and  bis  company 
taken,  entered  in  a  bonk  with  the  name  and  address  of 
inquirer.      The  message  Bashes  across  the  wire — it 
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free  to  the  delegate,  and  soon  it  may  be  an  answer  of  joy 
or  sadness  is  sent  to  the  anxions  heart.  A  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  a  lady,  the  widow  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  Her  only  son  was  in  the 
battle.  She  wished  to  send  to  him  what  money — two 
dollars  and  a  half — she  could  spare.  The  order  was  sent 
to  the  delegate  requesting  him  to  find  this  only  son  of  a 
widow,  and  give  him  these  savings  of  his  beloved  mother." 
Not  since  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  has  there 
been  in  any  land  so  many  embalmed  bodies  to  enable 
relatives  to  convey  the  deceased  to  the  resting-place  of 
their  fathers.  Every  such  death  is  a  renewed  consecra- 
tion— a  baptism  for  the  dead — binding  survivors  to  every 
possible  sacrifice  that  the  foul  crimes  of  slavery  and  re- 
bellion may  be  wiped  away  from  the  nation.  As  many  of 
the  striously  wounded  as  can  safely  be  conveyed  from  the 
scene  of  suflfering  to  be  the  care  of  the  family  circle,  and 
to  revive  the  watchful  solicitudes  of  those  who  love  them, 
are  removed.  Several  of  the  railway  companies  have  pre- 
pared cars  for  the  wounded. 

The  "  Christian  Commission  "  dates  its  first  meeting  of 
delegates  from  November  16,  1861,  and  was  originated  by 
a  convention  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian   Associa- 
tions, held  in  New  York.     The  suggestion  seems  to  have 
originated   with  Mr.  Vincent   Collyer.      This   gentleman 
began  his  visits  to  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  of 
Volunteers.  He  extended  his  personal  intercourse  for  three 
months  to  the  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.     But 
the  first  battle  at  Bull's  Run  induced  him  to  proceed  to  the 
more  extended  field  around  Washington.     The  authorities 
welcomed  and  facilitated  his  voluntary  services.  His  sphere 
of  labour  extended,  and  he  appealed  on  the  1st  of  October 
to  the  president  of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  for  a  more  vigorous  organization,  and  con- 
cluded by  the  following  recommendation  : 

BB 
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^'  I  need  not  say  what  a  blessing  sncli  a  work  will  prove 
to  the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  Associations  themselves.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  these  societies  are  now  languishing  for 
the  want  of  means  to  meet  their  current  expenses ;  and  it 
might  reasonably  be  asked,  seemingly,  how  can  they,  then, 
-andertake  a  new  and  extensive  work  like  this  ?  The  answer 
is,  they  can  readily  collect  money  for  this  special  army  mis- 
sion, when  they  cannot  for  anything  else.  The  community 
is  so  sensitively  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers — nearly 
every  city,  town,  village,  or  family,  having  their  own  citi- 
zens ana  members  in  the  army — that  the  subject  takes 
immediate  hold  of  their  sympathies,  and  will  command  their 
ready  aid  and  support.     We  have  tried  it,  and  found  it  so. 

**  Having  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  President 
of  your  Committee,  and  learned  his  hearty  readiness  to  co- 
operate in  this  work,  I  visited  Boston,  and  there  met  with 
an  equally  cordial  response.  That  Society  will  send  an 
able  delegate,  and  our  New  York  Society  will  select  a  pro- 
minent citizen  and  member  to  represent  it,  and  I  doulN)  not, 
if  the  time  would  have  admitted,  other  societies  would  have 
promised  the  same.  I  therefore  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands,  and  pray  that  a  Convention  of  all  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  loyal  states  may  be  called  at 
an  early  day. 

"  With  Christian  esteem,  fraternally  yours, 

"Vincent  Colter, 

"  Chairman  Com,  on  Correspondence  with  Convention  New 

Yorh  r.  if.  c.  a:' 

The  numerous  incidents  of  interest  narrated  by  Mr. 
Golyer  in  his  six  months'  experience  served  to  stimulate  a 
work  which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  military  ope- 
rations in  the  United  States.  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge,  sen.,  of  New  York,  have 
generously  identified  themselves  with  the  organization. 
"  The  DESIGN  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  arouse  the 
Christian  associations  and  the  Christian  men  and  women 
of  the  loyal  states  to  such  action  toward  the  men  in  our 
army  and  navy,  as  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Master ;  to 
obtain  and  direct  volunteer  labours,  and  to  collect  stores 
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and  laoBBj  with  wliich  to  Bupply  whaterer  was  needed, 
eendiDg  matter  and  Brticlea  necessary  for  health,  not  fnr- 
niahod  by  govomment  or  other  agencies,  and  to  give  the 
officera  and  men  of  our  army  and  navy  the  best  Christian 
ministries  I'or  both  body  and  soul  possible  in  their  circum- 
stances." Tho  Report,  which  I  have  carefully  examined, 
contains  hundreds  of  instances  and  incidents  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  fully  TOarraiitingthe  general  statements  broa|^t 
togetber  in  the  following  lines ; — 

"Wo  have  now  given  a  report  of  onr  special  work  as 
wo  could  i  but  no  report  can  give  a  full  idea  of  its  interest 
or  importance. 

"  Onr  general  work  has  been  to  supply  religions  ser- 
vices, aiding  chaplains  where  there  were  any,  and  preaching 
to  multitudes  of  soldiers  who  bad  no  chaplains  or  means  of 
religious  instruction,  except  what  we  provided  ;  supplying 
reading  matter  for  the  armies  and  for  hospitals,  regim.entAl 
and  general ;  distributing  bodily  comforts,  and  bringing 
home  influences  to  the  camp.  We  have  bad  delegates  in 
all  our  great  armies,  who  have  been  welcomed  by  the  chap- 
lains and  by  the  men.  Tho  generals  and  officers  have  given 
them  free  access,  and  encouraged  them  in  Ibeir  work.  Tbey 
have  found  everywhere  great  eagerness  to  obtain  religions 
reading,  great  desire  to  hear  the  preached  Word,  and  great 
willingness  to  converse  on  the  snbject  of  religion.  Many, 
many  will  rise  up  that  last  day  to  call  them  biesaod. 

"  They  have  gone  to  flie  men,  held  nnder  the  stem  dis- 
cipline of  war,  and  treated  as  parts  of  a  great  maehine; 
tidcen  them  by  the  band  as  brethren,  and  revived  the  sym- 
pathies and  affections  of  their  souls ;  shown  thom  that 
many  beartd  carbd  for  them  at  home,  and,  above  all,  that 
there  was  One  who  could  sympathize  in  all  their  trials. 
We  can  tt'Stify  that  our  whole  army  is  prepared  in  an 
nnuBual  degree  to  receive  the  gospel.  And  what  we  hava 
done  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  work,  to  fiilly 
accomplish  which  will  call  for  all  the  resources  of  oar 
churches." 

The  Commission  has  employed  in  the  battle-Geld  S56 
Gbristiaa  labourers,  and  in  homo  work  1033,  who  bare 
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held  3945  meetings  with  soldiers  and  sailors,  besides  nearly 
200  pabHc  meetings,  and  have  awakened  and  sustained  a 
growing  interest  in  the  special  work  in  all  places  of  the 
Union.  Their  abstract  of  the  first  annual  Report  as  pre- 
sented January  29,  1863,  will  speak  for  itself: 

**  The  work  of  the  Commission,  together  with  that  of  tbe 
various  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  Army  Com- 
mittees co-operating  with  it,  is,  when  summed  up,  as  follows  : 

Cash  disbursed  for  expenses,  stores,  and  pub- 
lications        ......    s^40,160  29 

Value  of  stores  and  publications  distributed 

by  the  Commission         ....  <8'142,150  00 

Christian  ministers  and  laymen  commissioned 
to  minister  at  the  seat  of  war  to  men  on 
battle-field,  and  in  camps  and  hospitals  .  356 

Christians  actively  working  with  the  army 

committees  in  the  home  work         .         .  1033 

Meetings  held  with  soldiers  and  sailors  exclu- 
sive of  those  at  the  seat  of  war       .         .  3945 
Public  meetings  held  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers 

and  sailors 188 

Bibles  and  testaments  distributed  .         .  102,560 

Books  (large  and   small)   for  soldiers  and 

sailors,  distributed.         .         .         .         .  115,757 
Magazines  and  pamphlets,  reHgious  and  secu- 
lar, distributed 84,653 

Soldiers'  and  sailors*  hymn  and  psalm  books 

distributed 130,697 

Papers  distributed 384,781 

Pages  of  tracts,  etc.,  distributed    .         .         .       10,953,706 
Temperance  documents  distributed        .         .  300,000 

libraries  supplied  to  hospitals,  etc.        .         .  23 

Boxes  and  barrels  of  stores  and  publications 

distributed 3691 

"  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  much  of  which  no 
record  has  been  kept  worthy  of  especial  mention.  For 
example,  a  large  number  of  Chnstian  men  and  women 
have  been  associated  as  helpers  with  our  delegates  and 
committees  in  their  work  in  hospitals  and  camps,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  1033  reported,  and  the  meetings  at  the  seat 
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of  war  with  the  soldiers,  held  by  those  sent  by  the  commis- 
sion, amounting  to  many  thousands,  and  many  more  thou- 
sands of  letters  written  for  the  soldiers  to  their  friends,  or 
to  obtain  discharges  or  descriptive  lists." 

Were  the  work  an  effort  of  a  sect  or  only  a  development 

of  the  influence  of  Christian  principle,  I  should  hesitate  to 

extend  any  further  representations.     But  I  wish  to  show 

the  sympathy  of  the  nation,  and  the  most  enlightened  and 

benevolent  portion  of  the  community,  not  only  with  the 

army,  but  with  the  object  for  which  the  army  exposes  itself 

in  the  midst  of  warfare.     The  United  States  Government 

at  present   are    sustained   by    the  people,  the   Protestant 

Churches,  the  Christian  families,  and  the  wisest  patriots  in 

the  country,  with  few  and  insignificant  exceptions.     "  One 

of  themselves"  has  said  in  beautiful  earnestness  : — 

"  If  we,  as  women,  can  devise  new  duties  for  ourselves, 
if  we  can  find  new  channels  of  help,  new  inspiration  for 
good,  new  modes  of  evincing  our  love  of  country  without 
public  demonstration,  let  us  not  shrink  but  rejoice.  And  it 
may  be  that  some  among  us  who,  seeing  no  present  distress, 
have  never  yet  fairly  awakened  to  the  full  perception  of  the 
requirements  and  privileges  of  the  hour,  will,  for  the  honour 
of  the  sisterhood,  now  come  forward,  and,  being  fresh  in 
the  work,  press  on  beyond  the  foremost.  We  are  all  needed, 
and  we  must  not  hold  back,  supposing  the  work  to  grow 
less  pressing.  The  spring  budding  around  us,  reminds  ua 
that  the  time  of  comparative  inaction  in  our  armies  is  over, 
and  that  our  boys  will  soon  be  in  want  of  everything  we 
can  do  for  them.  Let  us  abridge  our  luxuries  for, their 
sakes ;  let  us  give  them  of  our  leisure ;  let  us  consecrate 
a  large  portion  of  our  thoughts  to  them ;  let  us  write  them 
innumerable  letters  of  hope,  and  love,  and  cheer,  full  of 
sweet  home  chat  and  bright  visions  of  the  future,  when 
their  toil  shall  be  over  and  the  victory  won.  Let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  treat  with  a  true  disdain  every  insidious  attempt 
at  corrupting  public  feeling  at  the  North ;  every  man  who 
is  engaged  in  fomenting  these  miserable  party  divisions, 
which  form  the  last  hope  of  our  traitorous  enemies." 


CHAPTER  rx. 

THE  ABMY:    ITS     CONSTITUENTS — ^ALL   RANKS — ^VOLUNTEEES — 

SUBSTITUTES — DRAFTS. 

The  army  which  fought  under  Washington  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  was  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  eighth  section  of  the  Constitution  of 
1787  empowered  Congress  to  "  raise  and  support  armies," 
and  in  the  second  article  of  the  section  the  President  was 
conBtituted  "  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  and  navy, 
and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States."  A  war  department  was  established  in 
1789.  The  present  articles  of  war  were  enacted  in  1806, 
and  form  the  military  code  which  governs  all  American 
troops  when  mustered  for  service.  In  1791  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army  were  2116 ;  but  in  1792  an  act  of  Congress 
provided  for  a  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United 
States.  Few  alterations  have  been  since  introduced  into 
the  system.  In  1796,  four  regiments  of  infantry,  eight  com- 
panies each,  two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  and  a  corps 
of  artillerists  and  engineers,  constituted  the  body  of  the 
army;  a  brigadier  and  major-general,  with  a  suitable  stafiT, 
were  the  controlling  authorities  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the 
major-general  was  dispensed  with  as  an  unnecessary  extra- 
vagance. The  excitement  stimulated  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  induced  Congress  to  authorize  the  Pre- 
sident in  1798  to  raise  a  provisional  army  of  10,000  men. 
The  peace  establishment  was  again  adopted  in  1802,  but  in 
1807  the  retaliatory  French  and  English  decrees  on  com- 
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merce  prompted  ivarlike  appreheneionB,  and  again  tlie 
CongreBS  autborized  tha  President  to  accept  30,000  volun- 
teers, and  in  1808  the  entire  militia  of  the  country  was 
newly  eqnipped.  In  January,  1812,  an  act  directed  tliat  an 
additional  force  shonid  be  raised ;  in  February  the  force 
was  increased,  and  on  the  18tb  June  of  that  year  war  was 
declared,  and  35,000  were  voted  to  carry  on  saccesafiilly 
what  had  been  commenced  with  10,000  men.  At  the  close 
of  this  war,  in  1815,  the  provisional  army  was  disbanded. 
In  1821  a  systematic  organization  was  given  to  the  new 
peace  establishment,  which  remained  with  slight  and  only 
temporary  enlargements  till  1861.  The  several  parts  of 
the  American  aniiy  of  peace  were  seven  infantry  and  four 
artiHeiy  regiments,  with  the  various  staff  corps  and  de- 
partments, which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  present  war  estab- 
lishment. A  regiment  of  dragoons  took  the  place  of  irre- 
gttlar  mounted  ntngers  in  1833,  and  a  second  regiment  of 
the  same  class  was  raised  in  1836.  The  Florida  war  occa- 
sioned disturbance  and  apprehension  from  1835  till  1639, 
but  a  treaty,  which  took  ftiU  effect  in  1842,  gave  promise  of 
future  peace.  The  acheming  of  Southern  slaveholders  in- 
volved the  Union  in  prospective  war  with  Mexico  in  1845-6, 
which  caused  temporaiy  additions  to  the  army.  In  May, 
1846,  the  aggregate  of  the  line  troops  was  7,244.  Begu- 
lars  were  enlisted  during  the  war  in  total  nnmber  29,000, 
and  50,000  volunteers  were  employed  for  various  terms  of 
service.  In  11:148,  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  volunteers  and 
regnlars  were  brought  home  and  disbanded :  the  only  addi- 
tion left  being  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen.  In  1856 
two  regin^pnts  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  were  added 
to  the  standing  army  to  .defend  frontiers,  etc.,  in  an  in- 
creased territory.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  by  brevet 
nominated  Jjientenant- General,  the  only  successor  in  that 
title  to  Washington. 

Wben  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked,  ia  April,  18C1,  the 


United  States  army  consisted  of  only  1-1,000  i%^artre(i|Mi« 
scattered  in  smaU  parties  over  the  whole  land  by  a  precon^ 
certed  ai-ran^emcnt  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Bachanan's  cabi- 
net. The  United  States'  navy  nnnibcred  no  more  than  5000 
Beam  en, 'stationed  in  all  parts  of  the  icoHii,  beyond  the  reach 
of  speedy  recal.  Officers  high  in  mnk  had  resigned  their 
positions  in  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  joined  the 
spirators,  diminisLing  the  force  of  the  United  States, 
atren^hening  their  foes.  All  the  troops  in  rebel  stat 
were  either  turned  out  fi'om  their  territories,  or  conqni 
as  being  few,  or  bribed  to  enter  tbe  service  of  the  sece»- 
sioniata.  Only  one  garrison  remained  flying  the  flag  of  the 
Union  within  th^  Soathem  states.  Major  Anderson  had 
conveyed  his  small  band  from  Fort  Moultrie  or  another 
less  secure,  and  had  occupied  Fort  Sumtef  in  Charleston 
Harbour.  Genera!  Beanregurd  and  his  confederates  laid 
seige  to  it,  and  surronndod  it  by  forces  which  a  small  body 
of  men,  less  than  a  bnndred,  could  not  hope  to  withstand. 
Vessels  were  sent  witli  provisions  and  assistance  to  the  be- 
Ifaguered  fortress,  but  could  not  reach  it  through  the  armed 
obstructions  placed  in  Ihe  channel.  Here,  then,  waa  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  under  the  generalship  of  tha 
secessionist  Beauregard,  and  in  obedience  to  the  eommi 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  men  who 
conspired  to  break  up  the  Union,  and  set  up  a  rebellioi 
confederacy  in  violation  of  their  oaths  and  regardless  of 
the  bloodshed  and  ruia  which  might  follow.  It  has  been 
oden  urged  that  the  Uaited  States  began  the  war  between 
tlio  South  and  North,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  its 
continuance.  Men  who  ought  to  know  better  apd  should 
Lave  led  ina  wiser  path  have  spoken  rash  and  harsh  things. 
The  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Walker,  Montgo- 
mery, Ala,,  threatened  that  before  the  Ist  of  May  the  Confe- 
derate Qag  should  be  waving  over  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 
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The  army  of  the  United  States,  throughout  the  present 
conflict,  is  not  constituted  as  modem  European  armies  have 
been.  The  Highland  regiments  of  earlier  times,  when  the 
chief  of  a  clan  and  the  cadets  of  his  family  drew  together 
all  who 'bore  his  name,  or  by  collateral  lineage  had  their 
sympathies,  and  dwelling  in  the  glens  and  associations  of 
their  strath,  or  mountain  range,  were  nearer,  in  comparison, 
to  the  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  even  Kansas  battalions, 
which  have  been  marshalled  in  battle  array.  When  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  first  called  on  the  loyal  states  to  help  him 
to  meet  the  rebels,  multitudes  rallied  fresh  from  the  plough, 
the  loom,  the  forge,  the  workshop,  fresh  from  college  seats, 
professors'  chairs,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  counting- 
house.  From  every  department  of  American  industry  the 
army  of  the  Union  was  promptly  convened  to  hasten  into 
the  field  of  war.  They  were  enrolled  as  volunteers,  many 
of  them  only  for  three  months,  and  others  for  nine  months  ; 
they  expected  the  struggle  would  be  brief  and  their  return 
to  peaceful  pursuits  would  be  speedy.  The  men  first  in 
command  were  mostly  as  unskilled  in  military  tactics  as 
were  the  ploughmen  who  filled  the  ranks.  Many  men  who 
marched  rank  and  file,  were,  in  their  home  circles,  as  high 
in  position  as  were  the  ofiicers  who  stood  as  leaders.  But 
few  of  them  had  ever  fired  a  musket,  even  on  parade,  until 
they  had  to  stand  the  fire  of  an  enemy.  The  Secessionists 
had  been  familiar  with  bowie-knife  and  revolver,  and  had, 
many  of  their  chief  men,  contemplated  the  fate  of  war,  and 
had  been  familiar  with  the  necessity  of  self-defence  among 
the  slaves,  whom  they  were  wont  to  oppress  and  pursue. 
They  had  tasted  blood  and  smelled  powder  ;  while  the  mass 
in  rank  and  file  of  the  Southern  army  had  the  idle  brute 
habits,  which  gloried  in  violence  and  plunder;  fit  as 
automata  to  be  wielded  by  those  who  promised  rapine  and 
murder  as  their  guerdon.     The  first  rebel  bands  were  di- 
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vided  into  provisional  and  regular  Confederate  armies. 
The  provisionals  were  enlisted  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and 
were  generally  drawn  from  the  state  militia — their  pay, 
eleven  dollars  per  mentem.  Large  nnmbers,  as  enrolled, 
were  placed  at  Montgomery,  it  was  said,  mnch  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  They  visited  taverns, 
ordered  what  they  wanted,  but  never  paid — drinking  and 
carousing  night  and  day,  flourishing  their  revolvers  in  the 
streets,  swearing  vengeance  on  all  Korthem  men.  The 
regulars  were  enlisted  for  three  years,  composed  of  the 
lowest  class  of  white  population,  gathered  from  the  debris 
of  socieiy  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  other  sea-ports; 
they  were  enticed  to  enter  the  Southern  army  by  large 
bounties,  etc.,  in  paper  money ;  their  pay  was  only  seven 
dollars  per  niensem  ;  their  uniform,  a  red  shirt,  black  hat, 
and  blue  pants.  They  are  described  as  the  hardest  look- 
ing white  men  that  could  be  drawn  together,  after  the 
manner  of  filibusters,  representing  all  nations.  Another 
class,  however,  had  to  be  gathered  as  these  were  swept 
away ;  conscription,  of  all  above  sixteen  and  under  forty- 
five,  was  the  first  measure  enforced  by  the  bayonet  or  re- 
volver. More  recently,  it  is  alleged,  age  is  no  defence; 
whoever  can  carry  a  rifle  or  revolver  must  go  forth  to  the 
slaughter ;  and  hence,  when  prisoners  are  taken  they  are 
not  anxious  to  be  exchanged  or  paroled — many  offer  to 
enter  under  the  Northern  banner,  and  others  pass  into 
foreign  lands. 

The  Secretary-at-War,  on  July  1, 1861,  stated  in  his 
report  to  the  President,  that  "  the  conspirators  against  the 
Constitution  had  left  nothing  undone  to  perpetuate  their 
infamy.  Revenue  steamers  had  been  betrayed  by  their 
commanders,  or  overpowered  by  rebel  troops  at  the  com- 
mand of  disloyal  governors.  The  government  arsenals  at 
Little  Bock,  Baton  Rouge,  Mount  Yemen,  Appalachicola, 
Charleston,  Fayetteville ;  and  the  government  works  and 
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ordnance  (lep6t  at  San  Antonio,  and  elsewhere  in  Texas, 
containing  immense  stores  of  ammunition  and  arms,  had 
been  surrendered  by  their  commanders  or  seized  bj  dis- 
loyal hands.  Forts  Macon,  Caswel,  Johnson,  Clinch, 
Pulaski,  Jackson,  Marion,  Barrancas,  M^Kee,  Morgan, 
Gaines,  Pike,  Macomb,  St.  Phillip,  Livingstone,  Smith,  and 
three  at  Charleston ;  besides  the  barracks  at  New  Orleans, 
Barrancas,  and  Oglethorpe,  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  battery  at  Bienyue,  Dupre,  and  Ship  Island,  had 
been  stolen  or  betrayed  by  their  commanding  officers ; 
custom-houses  and  branch  mints  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  government  funds,  had  also  been 
illegally  seized  for  rebellious  purposes ;  and  a  brigadier. 
General  Twiggs,  withdrew  the  forces  which  were  placed 
to  defend  the  people  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  from  savage 
Indians,  and  handed  his  troops  and  all  the  public  property 
under  his  control  to  the  rebels.  A  few,  and  only  a  few,  of 
the  military  servants  of  the  Union,  in  active  service,  proved 
'faithful,  though  they  were  encouraged  by  others  who  had 
been  living  in  retirement.  Major  Robert  Anderson  at 
Fort  Sumter,  Lieutenaut  Slemmer  at  Fort  Pickens,  and 
Lieutenant  Roger  at  Harper's  Ferry,  are  named  as  "  faith- 
ful among  the  faithless  found.*'  The  old  veteran  General 
Scott,  and  others,  militia  officers,  venerable  by  years  and 
service,  continued  their  devotion  to  the  Union  and  its  flag. 
When  it  was  ordered  by  the  President's  proclamation  to 
call  out  a  portion  of  the  states  militia  for  three  months,  the 
governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  directly  refused,  though  in  some 
of  these  states  loyal  citizens  united  to  raise  forces  for  the 
Federal  government.  The  President  issued  his  proclamar 
tion  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861,  in  conformity  with  an 
act  of  Congress,  February  28,  1795,  requiring  the  several 
loyal  states  to  fnmish  the   aggregate  number  of  75,000 


militiamen  for  three  months.  They  were  to  be  embodied 
in  98  regiments,  and  the  iwveral  etatee  were  enjoined  to 
fnmish  each  a  proportion  according  to  their  population. 
On  the  4th  of  May  following,  the  President  again  invited 
volimteera  to  serve  dnriag  the  war ;  208  regiments  wen. 
raised  in  answer  to  this  appeal  before  July  1,  and  the  united' 
force  of  the  Union  troops  was  thus  raised  to  225,000,  trbil*' 
50,000  more  were  provided  for  and  ready  to  be  embodied, 
as  the  three  months'  men  retired.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember following,  under  General  M'Clellan,  were  enrolled 
as  present,  185,327,  besides  10,000  who  were  absent  from 
duty.  The  officers,  who  are  numbered,  were  —  (jeaereA 
officers,  4S;  general  slafi'-officers,  270 ;  field.officera,  531; 
regimental  and  battalion  staff-officers,  881 ;  and  company 
officerB,  5119  ;  absent  officers  were  1046 — giving  altogether 
8304  officers  to  180,479  rank  and  file,  and  providing  a  com- 
missioned officer  to  every  22^  men.  If  these  gentli 
had  enjoyed  a  military  cdncation  or  experience,  qnalifyii^i 
them  to  lead  their  comrades  into  action,  confidence  miglAi 
Jiave  been  warranted.  But,  without  any  dispositii 
underrate  tbeir  bravery  and  patriotism,  it  may  be  fearlessly 
said  that  many  among  them  needed  themselves  to  lenm 
the  first  rudiments  of  military  tactics.  All  regimentol 
officers  of  the  volunteers,  from  colonels  down  to  second 
lientenants,  are  appointed  by  governors  of  stati*s.  Other 
regiments  were  ordered  to  be  raised,  containing,  officore 
and  men,  22,068,  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry, 
manent  force.  The  desire  to  secure  efficient  officers  led 
the  appointment  of  half  the  new  officers  from 
half  from  the  existing  army— many  of  the  former  had 
attended  "  West  Point  Academy,"  and  had  served  with 
distinction  in.  the  field  ;  the  second  lieutenants  were  selected 
from  meritorious  sergeants  of  the  regular  service, 

Bhtinrfhma  of  military  ranle  in  the  Union  army. — Bank 
can  readily  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  shonlder-strapa 
of  officers.     A  major-general  is  distinguished  by  two  tUver 
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stars  on  his  shoulder-straps ;  a  brigadier  has  bat  one  star ; 
a  colonel  has  a  silver  embroidered  eagle ;  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  has  a  silver  embroidered  leaf ;  a  captain  is  known 
by  two  gold  embroidered  bars ;  a  first  lieutenant  has  but 
one  gold  bar  on  the  strap ;  a  second  lieutenant  none  at  alL 
The  cloth  of  the  strap  is,  for  staff-officers,  dark-blue ;  ar- 
tillery, scarlet;  infantry,  light  or  sky-blue;  rifiemeni 
medium  or  emerald  green ;  cavalry,  orange  colour. 

In  December,  1861,  the  Secretary  of  War  reported  the 
number  of  the  army,  680,971,  all  of  whom  had  volunteered  ; 
but  they  were  divided  as  volunteer  militia,  640,637,  and  in 
the  regular  army,  20,334.  Congress  passed  an  Act  on  the  ' 
22nd  of  July,  authorizing  the  President  to  call  out  500,000 
volunteers  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  it 
authorized  him  again  to  call  out  500,000  more  volunteers. 
In  all  he  thus  received  the  power  to  employ  one 
million  of  men  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  In  virtue  of 
these  powers  Mr.  Lincoln  ordered  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1862,  a  draft  of  300,000  men  to  serve  for  nine  months,  and 
a  further  draft  was  ordered  to  complete  the  quota  of  the 
previous  call  for  300,000  throe  years*  volunteers;  unless 
the  same  should  have  been  raised  before  August  15th,  1862. 
These  drafts  were  made  in  proportions  on  the  states, 
according  to  their  popidation  in  the  census  of  1860.  In 
several  states  coloured  regiments  had  been  raised  and  sent 
into  the  field,  where  their  services,  at  first  suspected,  came 
ultimately  to  be  highly  appreciated;  and  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  adopting  the  plan  of  a  large  coloured 
force,  have  determined  to  embody  200,000  such  men,  and 
to  place  them  in  the  field,  with  rights  and  immunities  of 
war,  the  same  as  those  claimed  for  white  troops.  The 
Congress  passed  an  Act  in  their  session  1862-3,  enjoining  a 
conscription  for  draft  by  ballot  among  all  the  citizens,  to 
call  out  300,000  more  men,  which  came  into  operation  in 
July,  1863.     The  whole  number  may  not  have  been  raised 
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iu  all  the  fttatea.  It  is  alleged  that  !a  Eome  districts  thero 
was  B.  snrplua  of  volnnteera;  it  is  now  understood  that 
another  order  is  to  be  met  liy  voltmteering,  to  render 
nnneceBsaiy  a  second  conscriptioa.  It  is  not  nnlitely  that 
the  coloured  troops  will  remain  embodied  for  a  longer 
time  than  any  of  the  other  Tolnnteer  corps.  Mr.  Lincoln 
caanally  mentioned  to  me  in  July,  1863,  that  there  were  on 
the  roll  of  the  United  States  army  probably  ojis  millimi  of 
men.  They  occupy  fortreasea,  and  serve  in  the  finld,  and 
guard  ireedmen's  plantations  in  Lonisiana,  North  Carolina, 
and  Florida,  in  Texas  and  Tennessee,  on  the  Potomac  and 
'  the  Miaaissippi,  in  New  Orleans  ajid  in  front  of  Charleston, 
and  guarding  rebel  prisoners. 

The  time  of  service  for  which  the  several  portions  of 
the  U.S.  troops  have  been  enrolled  has  not  only  interested 
a  wide  circle  in  the  movements  of  the  army,  bnt  has, 
doubtless,  misled  many  cursory  observers  in  (heir  calcnia* 
tions,  both  as  to  the  strength  and  vicissitudes  of  the  entivft' 
force.  The  soldiers  have  returned  in  companies,  as  I  ban] 
seen,  and  in  regiments  to  their  homes  when  they 
finished  the  time  for  which  they  had  volunteered.  It  ii 
unlikely  habits  were  nurtured  in  the  field  which  were  not; 
so  congenial  with  the  peacefiil  employments  from  whi^ 
they  bad  gone,  aad  which  they  the  less  wished  to  resume^ 
and  not  a  few  returned  volnnteera  af^rward  enliated  for  a 
longer  time ;  nevertheless  it  is  manifest  that,  from  an  aivaj 
BO  composed,  the  mere  mercenary  character  is  alien.  It  ia 
a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  United  States'  troops 
are  largely  drawn  from  Irish  emigration, — it  is  a  citizen 
army,  as  is  manifested  by  those  occasions  when  the  vote  ifl 
taken  for  candidates  for  election  in  Maine,  Ohio,  Hasaa- 
chusetts,  and  other  states. 

Much  of  the  devotedneaa  and  bravery  of  the  battaltonfl 
may  be  thns  accounted  for ;  but  many  of  the  early  disaatei* , 
at  Ball's  Uon,  Manassas  Oap,  Ball's  Bluff,  WiUiamatmrg^ 
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and  other  of  the  subsequent  mistakes  may  have  arisen 
from  the  defects  in  a  new  and  nnorganized  armj.  Battles 
were  fonght  without  reconnoitering  the  position,  without 
concert  pf  action  among  the  different  corps  and  divisional 
commanders,  and  almost  without  orders;  one  general 
&ncying  that  another  gave  his  orders  and  answered  tele- 
graphs in  ill  temper,  and  another  general  feeling  wounded 
that  he  was  not  in  the  confidence  of  his  immediate 
superior.  They  had  to  learn  war  by  defeat,  and  caution 
and  vigilance  by  disaster.  From  GreneraJ  M'Clellan  to 
Generals  Stone,  and  Pope,  and  McDowell,  and  others,  who 
fell  in  their  own  brave  blunders,  the  American  officers  have 
had  to  learn,  as  English  officers  did  in  their  Peninsular 
campaigns  under  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
that  the  science  and  practice  of  war  caai  only  be  mastered 
by  patience,  prudence,  and  suffering.  To  meet  an  enemy 
spurred  by  passion,  flushed  with  victory,  and  confident  of 
continued  success  against  the  charge  of  his  war  horse, 
whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,  and  his  flying  artillery 
and  batteries  of  rifled  cannon,  amidst  the  onset  of  trained 
warriors  led  by  sldlM  chiefs,  requires  combatants  equally 
prepared.  Army  can  only  be  met  by  army,  battery  by 
battery,  squadron  by  squadron,  and  the  shock  of  organized 
thousands  must  be  encountered  by  the  firm  breasts  and 
valiant  arms  of  other  thousands  as  well  organized  and  as 
skilftilly  led.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  answered  •the  cry 
of  the  brave  men  in  the  square  at  Waterloo,  "  Lead  us  on, 
general,  lead  us  on."  "No,  my  lads,  you  must  stand;" 
and  they  stood,  while  cannon  balls  were  mowing  them 
down  as  grass  before  the  scythe,  and  those  who  were  left 
still  stood,  and  gained  the  day ;  while  if  they  had  moved 
they  would  have  been  as  the  untrained  bands  were  at 
Bull's  Run. 

The  moral  character  and  social  position  of  many  soldiers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern  army  may  be  collected  from 


the  conduct  of  mnltitudes  in  the  camps,  from  Uie  valne  s^^ 
upon  ordinances  of  religion  and  the  Word  of  God,  and  f 
from  the  incidouts  on  the  held  of  battle.     The  copies  cf  fl 
the  sacred  Scriptui^s  distribated  and  gratefully  received,T 
tell  a  tale ;  but  the  fact  that  mnltitudes  brought  their  Bibltt  I 
with  them  from  home  and  carried  it  iato  the  field  to  be  ' 
there  used  in  the  honr  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  speaks  of 
earlier  and  hallowed  influences  with  which  they  have  been 
blessed.     "  Bring  me  my  knapsack,"  said  a  young  soldier, 
who  lay  sick  in  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Washington,  "  Bring 
me  my  knapsack."     "What  do  you  want  of  jonr  knap- 
sack ?"  inquired  the  head  lady  of  the  band  of  nurses.     "  I 
want   my  knapsack,"  again   said  the  dying  yoang  man. 
His  knapsack  was  brought  to  him,  and  as  he  took  it  his 
eye  gleamed  with  pleasure,  and  his  face  waa  covered  all 
over  with  a  smile,  as  he  brought  out  from  it  his  bidden  J 
treasures.     "There,"  he  said,  ''that  is  a  Bible  from  mjr  I 
mother.     And  this,  '  Washington's  Farewell  Address,'  is  1 
the  gift  of  my  father.     And  this,"  hia  voice  failed.     The 
nurse  looked  down  to  see  what  it  was,  and  there  was  tha 
face  of  a  beautiful  maiden.     "  Now,"  said  the  dying  soldier, 
"  I  want  jou  to  put  all  these  under  my  piUow."     She  did 
aa  she  was  requested,  and  the  poor  young  man  laid  him 
down  on  them  to  die,  requesting  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  his  parents  when  he  was  gone.     Calm  and  joyful  was  h»  ■ 
in  dying.     It  was  only  going  from  night  to  endless  day —  ■ 
from  death  to  eternal  glory.     So  the  young  soldier  died.      I 

Tet  another  illuatration  is  recorded  in  the  "  Sergeant's 
Memorial ":    "  John  Hanson   Thompson,    born    at    New 
Haven,  Sept.  3,  lHi2,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  New 
England  settler,  who  arrived  in  America  in  1635.     Edn-    , 
cated  in  the  best  scminariea  in  hia  native  laud,  and  by  H 
private  teachers  iu  England  and  France,  Le  had  established  f 
for  himself,  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  discemiiig  friends,   ' 
a  repotation  for  noble  qualities,  unseliisLuess,  courageous- 
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ness,  and  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln's  elfiction  was  foUoifed  by  rebellion,  he  wrote  to 
hia  father  informing  him  that  he  had  been  chosen  among 
his  class  mates  at  Andover,  Captain  of  the  "  Ellsworth,"  or 
Phillip's  cadets,  in  wliich  seventy  academy  boys  had  been 
enroUed ;  and  having  received  his  father's  reply,  that  the 
time  might  come  when  he  "  must  bid  him  go,  and  when  ho 
mnst  be  ready  to  take  every  risk ;"  bo  rejoined,  "  I  am 
strong  for  war ;  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  South  needs  a 
lesson,  which  cannot  be  tanght  by  '  compromise  '  or  '  stai"- 
vation,'  Do  you  want  me  to  go,  or  do  yon  only  not  object 
if  it  be  necessary  p"  A  New  England  governor,  who  bad 
witnessed  bis  Andover  drills,  offered  to  give  him  a  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  just  starting  for  the  Sonth.  But 
when  war  seemed  pressing  at  the  door  of  the  Capitol,  and 
General  M'Clellan  was  retreating  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  his  father  sent  by  telegraph  his  consent  for  the  lad 
to  lay  down  his  books  and  take  up  his  musket.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  he  was  enrolled  as  a  private,  in  Company  G,  of 
the  22nd  New  York  National  Guards,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  join  the  regiment  at  Baltimore.  After  a  few 
days  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  a  post  of  danger  ;  and  he 
then  wrote  ;  ''  I  am  very  glad  indeed.  Wo  may  bo  brought 
into  active  service ;  may  not.  I  will  not  speculate  where  I 
know  nothing.  But  whatever  may  come,  I  am  ready — ^it 
is  what  I  came  for.  I  have  been  happy  thns  far,  and  shall 
not  complain  at  any  orders.  We  take  one  day's  rations,  and 
each  man  twenty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  so  we  are  ready 
for  anything,  and  hurrying  on.  Much  love  to  all,  and  as 
I  know  not  what  may  come,  good-bye  to  one  and  all.'' 

At  the  close  of  the  three  months'  campaign,  for  which  he 
had  promptly  volunteered,  he  wrote  to  his  father  :  "  I  have 
for  a  few  days  considered  the  whole  snbject  carefully,  and 
think  I  had  better  go  again  for  three  years  or  the  war — 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  go."     He  was  now  ofl'ered  a  ser- 
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geancy  in  the  lllth  New  York  State  volnnteers,  bnt  t 
finally  appointed  to  the  same  rank  in  the  106th  New  Y< 
State  volnnteers.  He  did  his  dntj  efficiently  and  flu 
fully,  and  was  beloved  by  officers  and  men.  He  belie' 
it  the  daiy  of  every  man  to  fight  for  his  country, 
know  we  want  education,  but  where  is  the  good  of  edu 
tion  without  your  country  ?  And  where  is  your  conn 
without  your  men  to  fight  and  make  it  ?"  In  the  opin 
thus  expressed,  the  father  found  comfort,  and  Dr.  Lie 
endorsed  it  for  parental  consolation.  When  assured 
promotion,  he  replied,  he  '^  had  enlisted  with  a  determi 
tion  fco  do  anything  for  his  country,  and  he  sometimes  ; 
that  he  could  serve  it  betteras  he  was,  than  in  some  hig 
office  with  more  temptations  to  consult  his  own  eas 
While  he  discharged  severe  camp  and  picket  duty,  a  stc 
of  anow  fell,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  passed  the  nig 
and  was  attacked  with  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  with  diffici 
was  he  conveyed  to  his  death-bed.  When  visited .  by 
doctor,  he  inquired  if  he  thought  he  could  stand  it ;  anc 
the  reply  gave  no  hope,  he  said,  "  Would  it  not  be  well 
teJegfraph  to  his  father?"  And  when  answered  it  ^ 
already  done,  he  replied  he  was  glad  of  it,  '^  father  will 
BUT©  to  come  to-morrow."     Taking  good-bye  of  one  of 

I  watching  comrades:  "send  my  love,"  he  added,  "to 

dear  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters.     1  h 

j  to  meet  them  in  heaven."     He  prayed  for  himself,   : 

i  asked  one  that  stood  by  to  sing,  "  Asleep  in  Jesus,  ble£ 

sleep,"  then  requested  some  one  to  pray;  and  when 

!  were  too  overcome  to  comply,  he  himself  prayed  and  d 

16th  March,  1863. 

The  father  of  this  brave  lad  has  since  snrrenden 

I  second  son  to  his  country's  service.     An  instance  froi 

wealthier  family,  accustomed  to  the  refinements  and  luxu 
of  cultivated  society  in  America  and  Europe,  is  ap] 

i  priately  honoured  by  Mrs.  Oaskell  in  tiie   "Macmill: 
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Golonal  Robert  Qonld  Sbaw,  as  she  testifiea  Irom  intimate 
intercourse  witli  his  family,  deliberately  risked  and  cheer- 
folly  laid  down  a  prosperous,  happy,  beloved,  and  loving  life. 
Referring  to  her  correspondence  with  his  mother,  she 
proceeds  with,  a  beautifal  sympathy : — 

"  Presently  I  heard  that  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  the  only 
Bon,  bad  cntOTcd  the  itb  New  Tork  Lancers,  the  crtuik 
regiment,  int«f  which  all  the  young  men  of  tbe  '  upper  ten 
thousand'  entered,  a,  dashing;  corps,  splendidly  horsed  and 
arrayed.  By  and  by,  perhaps  before  the  war  had  deepened 
to  grim,  terriblo  earnest,  Mrs.  8baw  sent  me  word  how, 
nnable  almost  to  bear  the  long  separation  from  her  only 
boy,  she  and  his  sisters  bad  gone  to  camp  (I  forget  where), 
to  see  him.  And  then  hehadleftthegay  regiment  of  tie  7th 
Lancers  and  had  gone  to  live  with,  nnd  train  and  teach,  the 
poor  forlorn  coloured  people,  '  niggers,'  who  were  going  to 
fight  for  the  treedom  of  their  broLhera  in  bbe  South.  The 
repugnance  of  the  Northerners  to  personal  contaot  with 
black  or  coloured  people,  has  been  repeatedly  spoken  of  by 
all  travellers  in  America.  Probably  Colouel  Shaw  had  less 
of  tbia  feeling  than  affurtiiemer  woald  have  had  who  had 
been  entirely  brought  up  in  America.  But  etill  it  must 
have  required  that  deep  root  of  willingness  to  do  Ood'a 
will,  out  of  which  springs  the  tmest  moral  courage,  to 
have  enabled  him  to  march  out  of  New  York  at  the  head 
of  the  54tli  Massachnsetts,  all  black  or  coloured  men,  amidst 
the  jeers  and  scoffingsof  the  '  roughs,'  and  the  contemptuous 
pity  of  many  who  should  have  known  better.  Yet  this  did 
Colonel  Shaw  one  day  tbis  last  spring,  with  a  brave 
trustful  heart,  leaving  home,  leaving  mother,  leaving  new 
made  wife,  to  go  forth  and  live  amongst  bis  poor  despised 
men,  tbe  first  regiment  of  niggera  called  into  the  field ; 
and  to  share  their  hardships,  and  to  te&ch  them  tbe  deepest 
and  most  precious  knowledge  that  be  had  himself.  Two 
months  afterwards  he  was  with  them  before  Fort  Wagner, 
'  sitting  on  the  ground  and  talking  to  his  men,'  saya  an 
eye-witness,  '  very  familiarly  and  kindly.'  He  told  them 
how  the  eyes  of  thousands  would  look  on  tbe  night's  work 
on  which  they  were  abont  to  enter,  and  he  said,  '  Now, 
boys,  I  want  yon  tu  be  men  !'  Ho  wunJd  walk  along  Hia 
line,  and  speidf  words  of  cheer  to  his  men.     We  could  BM 


that  he  was  &  man  who  liad  connted  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking  before  him,  for  bia  words  were  spoken  so 
ominously'  (remember,  the  Confederates  had  openlj-  threa- 
tenod  to  make  an  especial  aim  of  every  whit*  officer  lead- 
ing coloured  troops) — '  hifi  lips  were  compressed,  and  now 
and  then  there  was  visible  a  slight  twitching  of  the  cumera 
of  the  month,  like  one  bent  on  accomplishing  or  dying. 
One  poor  fellow,  struck  no  doubt  by  the  colonel's  def»r- 
mined  bearing,  esclaimed  as  he  was  ptwsing  Bim,  '  Colonel, 
I  will  stay  with  you  till  I  die  ;'  and  he  kept  his  word,  he 
has  never  been  seen  since,' 

"  The  54th  colonred  Massachusetts  regiment  held  the 
right  of  the  atonaing  column  that  attacked  Fort  Wagner 
on  the  18th  of  July  last.  It  went  into  action  650  strong  and 
came  out  with  a  loss  of  one-third  of  the  men,  and  a  atill 
larger  proportion  of  ofBcers,  but  eight  out  of  twenty-fhree 
ooming  out  uninjured.  The  regiment  was  marched  up  in 
column  by  wings,  the  first  being  under  the  conimand  of 
Colonel  Shaw,  When  about  1000  yards  from  the  fort  the 
enemy  opened  upon  them  with  shot,  shell,  and  canister. 
They  pressed  through  this  storm,  and  cheered  and  Bhoul«d 
as  they  advanced.  When  within  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
fort,  the  musketry  from  it  opened  with  such  terrible  effect 
that  the  first  battalion  hesitated — only  for  an  instant.  Co- 
lonel Shaw  sprang  forward,  and  waving  liis  swoi-J  cried, 
'  Forward,  mj  brave  boya ;'  and  with  another  cheer  and 
shout  they  rushed  through  the  ditch,  gained  the  parapet 
on  the  right,  and  were  soon  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Shaw  was  one  of  the  first  to  scale  the  walls.  Ha 
stood  erect  to  urge  forward  Lis  men,  and  while  shouting  to 
ihem  to  press  forward  he  was  shot  dead,  and  fell  into  tbt 
fort.  His  body  was  found  with  twenty  of  hia  men  lyini 
dead  around  him,  two  lying  on  his  own  body.  In  the  n 
ing,  they  were  all  buried  together  in  the  same  pit." 

She  quotes  from  bis  mourning  mother  the  breatbitu 
of  patriotic  devotion  in  her  own  words  ; — 

"  '  Tes,  my  darling,  precious,  only  son  has  joined  tfao 
host  of  young  martyrs  who  have  given  their  lives  to  tha 
cause  of  right  in  the  last  two  years.  He  and  I  bad  thought 
and  talked  of  what  might  happen  to  him,  and  I  thought  I 
was  ready  for  the  blovr  when  it  should  come,  but  when  can 
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a  mother  be  ready  to  give  up  her  child  ?  It  has  been  a 
terrible  struggle,  and  no  reUef  comes  to  me  but  from 
prayer.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  have  had  it  other- 
wise, for  it  was  a  fitting  end  for  his  noble  and  most  beau- 
tiful life.  Ah !  dear  friend,  when  I  think  of  the  agony 
that  has  torn  the  hearts  of  mothers  and  wives  in  this 
country,  North  and  South,  I  feel  sure  that  God  is  perform- 
ing a  mighty  work  in  the  land ;  and,  purified  from  our 
curse  of  slavery,  our  descendants  will  reap  the  reward  of 
our  suffering.' '' 

The  Rev.  R.   Spencer  Vinton,  chaplain   of  McKim*s 

Hospital,  relates  the  following  incident : 

*'  Among  other,  Sylvester  McKinley  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  received  into  the  hospital,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Antietam.  He  was  a  noble-looking  youth,  of  fine  figure 
and  intelligent  face.  He  had  lost  his  left  arm  and  was 
much  reduced  ;  he  was  in  great  destitution,  having  neither 
coat,  vest,  or  hat.  All  who  saw  him  were  interested  in  him, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Relief  Association  took  charge  of  him, 
and  rendered  him  comfortable.  His  condition  being  cri- 
tical, I  at  once  began  to  give  him  religious  instruction. 
Having  been  a  Sunday-school  scholar,  he  easily  understood 
my  teachings,  and  listened  with  attention,  desiring  to  know 
if  I  thought  Jesus  would  be  his  friend  and  Saviour.  He 
received  my  assurances  of  Christ's  interest  in  him  with  joy, 
and  was  made  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  should  reach 
heaven.  In  my  daily  visits  to  him,  I  always  found  him 
with  his  Testament  in  his  hand  or  near  him.  I  prayed  with 
him  and  found  him  trusting  in  God  and  confident  in  his 
hope  of  heaven.  His  nurse  was  faithful,  and  he  was  grate- 
ful for  all  kindness.  Worn  out  by  his  sufferings  and  almost 
fainting,  he  asked  his  nurse  to  hand  him  his  Testament. 
He  opened  it,  read  a  brief  passage ;  *  Now,*  said  he,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  '  place  it  under  my  head.'  The  nurse  did  as 
he  wished.  He  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  treasured 
volume,  and  in  a  moment  was  asleep  in  Jesus." 

The  solitary  and  the  dying  soldier  naturally  recall  the 
associations  of  home,  and  the  sacred  hours  passed  under  the 
influence  of  domestic  and  parental  religion.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  the  noisy  throng  and  boisterous  mirth  of  merry 
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associates,  to  drown  the  whispers  of  conscieiice  and  banish 
thoughts  of  eternity  for  a  season.  The  efforts  of  pions 
benevolence  are,  however,  aided  by  latent  and  long^  sown 
principles  of  truth  and  wisdom,  imparted  by  the  teaching 
given  around  the  family  hearth  in  youthfiil  days.  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  a  promise  often Terifiod 
in  these  armies. 

"SoLDiEEs'  Communion. 

"  After  a  revival,  and  as  some  regiments  were  abont  to 
leave  Camp  Douglass,  it  was  determined  to  have  a  com- 
munion season  before  they  went.  The '  chaplains  of  the 
zegiments  were  of  different  denominations,  but  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  united  all.  The  arrangements  were  made 
by  Mr.  Farwell,  one  of  its  members,  in  conference  with  the 
chaplains,  and  it  was  held  in  their  chapel.  The  Sabbath 
came.  Long  before  the  hour  the  chapel  was  densely 
crowded ;  the  ministers  with  difficulty  reached  the  plat- 
form. Chaplain  Hagerty,  after  singing  and  prayer,  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting  and  announced  the  order  of 
exercises.  Chaplain  Stoughton  then  simply  and  appro- 
priately warned  any  against  eating*  and  drinking  irre- 
verently, and  invited  those  who  truly  believed  in  Jesus, 
and  desired  to  live  a  holy  life,  to  eat  and  drink  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ,  and  offered  prayer  somewhat  aft«r  the 
Episcopal  form.  The  bread  and  wine  were  served  by  Mr. 
Hoag,  a  venerable  elder,  whose  son  was  present  as  Colonel 
of  the  113th  Illinois,  about  to  leave. 

"  There  sat  the  dusty  and  battle- worn  veterans  from 
the  Potomac,  who,  for  eighteen  months  had  not  been  in 
the  house  of  God,  side  by  side  with  fresh  recruits  about  to 
enter  the  combat ;  while  the  aged  father  served  them  all 
together,  his  ovm  son  among  them,  with  the  symbols  of 
life  to  them,  as  they  were  memorials  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Oh,  it  was  a  solemn  scene.  Sobs  and  sighs,  that  could  not 
be  repressed,  broke  the  silence,  and  the  scene  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Over  two  hundred  communed.  This  done. 
Chaplain  Brown  offered  thanksgiving,  the  venerable  Chap- 
lain McReynolds  gave  the  exhortation  to  communicants, 
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Bev.  Mr.  Pratt  spoke  of  preparation  for  death,  a  German 
brother,  in  broken  English,  from  a  full  heart,  talked  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  Rev.  Robert  Patterson  concluded  the 
communion  service  by  an  address  to  the  unconverted, — all 
showing  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come.  Eighteen 
presented  themselves  for  prayer ;  and  fervent  prayer  was 
ofifered  for  them,  followed  by  praise.  And  thus  ended  the 
Soldiers'  Communion." 

Camp  Douglas  again. 

Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  writes  under  date  November  1, 
1862  : — "  Q-od  is  evidently  at  work  in  the  army.  Here  our 
meetings  are  weU  attended  and  conversions  taking  place 
daily.  To-day,  in  noon  meeting,  a  man  who  ten  days  ago 
was  so  wicked  that  the  men  removed  his  tent  out  of  hear- 
ing, stood  up  to  give  glory  to  Q-od  for  his  conversion. 

"One  night  a  dancing  party  was  going  on,  and  the 
leader  felt  disposed  to  curse  the  praying  men  for  spoiling 
the  sport.  However,  the  fiddler  consented  to  l^ul  the 
music  of  the  prayer-meeting,  and  thinking  *  John  Brown' 
a  solemn  thing,  he  soon  had  the  camp  singing  *  G-lory  Hal- 
lelujah.* But  when  the  religious  nature  of  the  meeting 
was  explained,  he  played,  *  Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and 
needy,'  and  the  men  all  chimed  in  and  sang  enthusiasti- 
cally, the  sentries  around  the  camp  calling  out,  when  Oae 
line  wa#  read,  '  Louder !'  and  joining  in  the  singing. 
Thirty  came  forward  for  prayers  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. When  the  services  closed,  the  person  who  was  so 
angry  because  the  amusements  had  been  interrupted,  got 
upon  a  box  and  made  an  address,  of  which  this  was  the 
conclusion :  *  Now,  all  you  fellows  that  mean  to  give  up 
this  nonsense,  just  shy  up  your  cards  as  I  do,'  and  imme- 
diately a  shower  of  cards  went  up  into  the  air,  and  came 
down  on  the  heads  of  the  audience  and  were  trodden  into 
the  mud." 

Among  the  sanguinary  engagements  in  which  the  North- 
ern army  has  been  exposed  to  the  casualties  of  war  since 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  till  the  present  time,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  attempt  an  aggregate  estimate  of  ihooe  who 
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Lave  been  kUled  m  tlie  fielil  and  those  vrho  have  died  u 
hospitals  of  their  wouuda.  -From  official  returns  an  approach 
to  accuracy  may  he  made,  and  nothing  more.     From  data 
which  are  presented  in  tahular  returns  from  April  13,  1861, 
when  Fort  Sumter  was  talcen  without  any  loea  of  life,  till 
tho  cud  oi  1862,  reckoning  that  the  half  of  the  wounded 
die,  I  find  nearly  45,000  fatal  caseB.     I  can  hardly  conjec- 
ture  how   many  oaeea  of  Kickneas,  brought  on  by  military 
aerrices,  may  have  terminated  fatally,  and  in  how  many 
the  Eceds  of  diaeaee  have  been  Eown  to  grow  up  in  the 
home  cb'cle  and  mature  in  the  premature  decease  of  the 
victim ;   but  perhaps   altogether  wo  fihonid  have  45,000 
more.     Tho  Bull  Bun,  Wilson's  Creek,  Ball's  Bluff,  Fort 
Donelaoo,  Pea  Ridge,  Winchester,  Newbem,  Shiloh,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair  Oaks,  and  Cross  Keys,  Gaines'  Mills  a 
other  places  for  seven  days  ;  Cedar  Mountain,  Centrevill^rl 
Hichmond,  Kentucky,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Shep*J 
bard's  Town,  Coi-intb,  Perryrille,  Prairie  Grove,  Murfreee^'l 
boro,  and  Fredericksburg,  all  preceded  great  battles  whic^J 
have  been  fought  in  1803 ;  Yicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  Hel 
Gettysburg,   Chattanooga,    Chickamanga,    Knoxviile, 
other  sanguinary  memoriitls  of  the  Cumberland  army  havi 
proved  tho  resting- place  of  many  bravo  aud  patriWie 
I  venture  not  to  depict  the  conflict  or  recount  the  d 
exploits  of  men  flushed  with  victoiy,  or  obstinalely  i^ 
ing    the   assaulfa  of  mortal    adversaries, 
funereal  oration  at  Gettysburg,  eloquently  and  pathetics 
consecrating  a  national  mausoleum,  warns  mc   how  ] 
sumptnona  any  description  of  mine  would  be.     Moreovera 
seek  not  the  living  among  the  dead.     The  field  of  battle  ^ 
an  appalling  spectacle.     The  old  Duke  of  Wellington 
speak  from  oft-repeated  esperience,  and  his  testimony  v 
that,  "  next  U>  a  defeat,  the  saddest  thing  is  a  victorj'j 
The  tejTora  of  the  battJe-iield  after  the  contest  it 
flights  and  sounds  of  woe — no  words  can  adequately  depig 
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A  brief  Qitract  from  Mr.  Everett  oa  Gettysburg  will  supply 
my  deScieucy  here : 

"From  eleven  till  hulf-pa^t  one  o'clock  nllwae  still;  a 
solcmu  pause  of  preparation,  as  il'  both  parties  were 
aerving  tbemselvea  fur  t.be  eupromQ  e£!brt.  At  length  tbe 
awful  silence,  more  terrible  tban  tbe  wildest  tumult  of 
battle,  was  broken  by  the  roar  of  250  pieces  of  artillery  from 
the  opposite  ridges  joining  in  a,  cannonade  of  nnsurpaissed 
Tioience — the  Rebel  batteries  along  two-thirds  of  their  line 
pouring  tbeir  6re  upon  Cemetery  mil  and  the  centre  and 
left  wing  of  our  army.  Having  attempted  in  thia  way  tor 
two  hour.-i,  but  without  success,  to  sbako  tbe  Bteadiness  of 
our  lines,  the  enemy  rallied  his  forces  for  a  laat  grand 
aasttult.  Their  attack  was  principally  directed  against  the 
position  of  our  2nd  corps.  SucceBsive  lines  of  Eebel 
infantry  moved  forward  with  equal  spirit  and  steadiness, 
from  tlieir  cover  on  the  wooded  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge, 
crossing  the  intervening  plain,  supported  right  and  led  by 
their  choicest  brigades,  and  charged  furiously  up  to  onr 
batteries.  Our  own  brave  troops  of  the  2nd  corps,  sup- 
ported by  Doubleday'a  division  and  Staunard's  biigade  of 
the  Ist,  received  tbe  shock  with  fii-mness,  the  ground  on 
both  sides  was  long  and  fiercely  contested,  and  covered 
with  the  killed  and  wounded,  till  after  '  a  determined  and 
gallant  struggle,'  as  it  is  pronounced  by  Genera)  Lee,  the 
Rebel  advuuce,  consisting  of  two-thiixls  of  Hill's  corps 
and  the  whole  of  Longstreet's,  including  Pickett's  division, 
the  elUe  of  his  corps,  which  had  not  yet  been  under  fire,  and 
was  now  depended  apon  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  this  last 
eventful  day,  was  driven  back  with  prodigious  slangbter.dis- 
comfited,  and  broken.  Tliese  were  the  expiring  agonies 
of  the  three  days'  cotifiict,  and  with  tbein  tbe  battl«  ceased. 
It  w-«s  fought  by  the  Union  Army  with  courage  and  skdl, 
from  the  first  cavalry  skirmish  on  Wudnosday  morning  to 
the  feai'ful  rout  of  the  enemy  on  Friday  iternooii,  by 
every  ami  and  every  rank  of  the  service ;  by  officers  and 
men  ;  by  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.  The  two  armies, 
after  tbe  first  day,  weiti  numerically  equal ;  if  the  Union 
force  had  tbe  advantage  of  a  strong  position,  the  Con* 
federates  bad  that  of  choosing  time  and  place,  the  ^ratigit 
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of  former  victories  over  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  (md  of 
the  STicceaa  of  the  first  day. 

"  Victory  does  not  always  fal!  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
deserve  it;  but  that  bo  decisive  a  triomph,  under  circam- 
stances  like  these,  was  gained  by  our  troops,  I  am  inclined 
to  ascribe,  under  Providence,  to  the  spirit  of  eialted  pa- 
triotism that  animated  them,  and  a  conscioasness  that  they 
were  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause.  All  hope  of  defeating 
oar  army  and  securing  what  General  Lee  calls  'the  va- 
loable  results'  of  such  an  nobierement  having  vanished,  he 
thought  only  of  rescuing  from  destruction  the  remains  of 
his  shattered  forces.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  missing',  he 
had,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
37,000  men,  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  army  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  brought  with  him  into  Pennsylvania. 
Such,  most  inadequately  recounted,  is  the  history  of  the 
ever  memorable  Three  Days,  and  of  the  events  imma' 
diately  preceding  and  following.  It  has  been  preteiida&^ 
in  order  to  diminish  the  m^nitude  of  this  disaster  to  ttMIV 
Rebel  cause,  tlmt  it  was  merely  the  repalse  of  an  attaidfn 
on  a  strongly  defended  position.  The  tremendous  losses 
on  both  sides  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  misrepre- 
sentation,  and  attest  the  course  and  obstinacy  ivith  which 
the  three  days'  battle  was  waged.  Few  of  the  gi'eat  con- 
flicts of  modem  times  have  cost  victors  and  vanquished 
so  great  a  sacrifice.  On  the  Union  side  there  fell  in  the 
whole  campaign,  of  generals  killed,  Beynolds,  Weed,  and 
Zook  ;  and  wounded  generals.  Barlow,  Barnes,  Batterfield, 
Doublediiy,  Gibbon,  Graham,  Hanoock,  Sickles,  and/Wap- 
ren  ;  while  of  officers  below  tlie  rank  of  general,  and  men, 
there  were  2834  killed,  13,709  wounded,  and  6643  missing. 
On  the  Confederate  side  there  were  killed  on  the  field  or 
mortally  wounded,  Geneial  Armistead,  Barksdtde,  Gar- 
nott,  Pender,  Pettigrew,  and  Semms,  and  wounded,  Heth, 
Hood,  Johnson,  Kemper,  and  Trimble.  Of  officers  helow 
the  grade  of  general,  and  men,  there  were  taken  prisoners, 
including  the  wounded,  13,621,  an  amount  ascertained 
officially.  Of  the  woonded  in  a  condition  to  bo  removed, 
of  the  killed  and  the  missing,  the  enemy  has  made  no 
return.  They  are  estimated  from  the  beat  data  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  at  23,000.  General  ileade  also 
captured  three  cannons,  and  forty-one  standards.     I  most 
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leave  to  others,  who  can  do  it  from  personal  observation, 
to  describe  the  monmfol  spectacle  presented  by  these  hill- 
sides and  plains  at  the  close  of  the  terrible  conflict." 

The  Southern  armies  have  achieved  deeds  of  great  dar- 
ing, and  have  proved  their  conrage  in  hard-fought  battles 
and  their  freqnent  superiority  in  military  strategy,  in  ad- 
vancing and  retreating,  and  on  the  field.  But  their  wisdom 
has  not  excelled  in  the  conduct  of  any  protracted  campaign. 
However  adventurous  and  overwhelming  have  been  their 
designs,  they  have  always  been  counter-checked  and  foiled. 
They  have  protracted  the  war,  but  they  have  not  conquered 
a  foot  of  land,  and  have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles.  They  have  exhausted  their  exchequer, 
slaughtered  many,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
poor  dupes  who  had  not  a  benefit  for  which  to  fight,  and 
they  have  failed  in  the  object  of  their  conspiracy.  No 
doubt  men  among  them  have  fancied  they  could  appeal  to 
God  and  ask  his  blessing  on  their  arms,  and  died  trusting 
in  his  mercy.  But  looking  to  slavery  as  their  avowed  ori- 
gin  of  the  war,  I  cannot  have  any  sympathy  for  them  except 
where  they  have  repented  and  obtained  forgiveness.  I  bor- 
row from  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Haskell  of  East  Boston  a  photo- 
graph of  the  man  who  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the 
rebellion. 

THE  CAREER  OF  A  LEADER  IN  THE  REBEL  WAR. 

"  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1808,  a  revolutionary  cavalier 
fi^m  Georgia  received  a  son  bom  to  him  at  his  country  inn, 
which  he  then  kept  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky.  When 
two  years  old,  the  young  child  and  his  mother  were  taken 
down  into  Mississippi,  where  he  spent  his  childhood  in  a 
half  wild  way  at  Woodville.  The  boy  was  then  sent  to  a 
neighbouring  academy,  and  afterwards  to  Transylvania 
GoUege,  in  Kentucky,  but  after  a  few  terms  was  trans- 
ferred to  West  Point,  and,  at  Government  expense,  dis- 
ciplined in  the  scientific  arts  of  war.     At  graduation,  in 
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1828,  he  received  a  second  liBntenancy  in  the  regulai 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  held  for  some  years,  dnring 
which  lime  he  fought  fiercely  with  the  Indians  in  tho 
Black-Hawk  war.  For  this  he  was  breveted  first  lient«n&iit 
of  mounted  dragoons,  and  sent  to  fight  the  ComaDcbes  and 
Pawnees,  the  most  fierce  and  subtle  of  savage  men.  Afler 
proving  hia  ability  to  cope  with  Indian  cunning  and 
ferocity  to  his  own  satialaction,  he  retired  to  a  cotton  plan- 
tation in  MtHsisaippi,  and  won  the  fair  daughter  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  alter  wards  President,  for  his  wife. 
Through  her  he  received  all  '  the  old  Gbieflain's'  com- 
municable knowledge  itnd  force  of  will,  as  both  his  futhar 
and  confiding  friend.     He  was  of  the  Electoral  College  in 

1844,  and  cast  the  vote  of  his  state  for  James  E.  Polk,  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation,  over  whom  he  exerted 
great  influence,  especially  in  favour  of  the  Mexican  war,  for 
tbe  avowed  reason  that  it  was  essential  to  slavery,  of  whic^ 
he  liad  become  even  fanatically  fond.  His  niece  and 
adopted  daughter  assured  me  that  he  was  wont  to  meet 
the  steamboats  at  their  landings  near  his  plantation,  and, 
vfith  cano  in  hand,  notify  any  'Norlkroiu'  that  they  need 
not  stop.     He  was  elected  a  Hepresentative  to  Congress  m 

1845,  and  Colonel  of  Mississippi  Volunteers,  to  serve 
under  General  Taylor,  in  Mexico,  in  1S46.  At  Monterey 
and  Bnena  Vista  he  foaght  with  such  valonr  as  to  be  com- 
mended to  the  President  in  two  despatches  by  his  father-in- 
law,  and  was,  in  consequence,  appointed  by  Mr.  Polk  a 
'  Brigadier  General  of  Mississippi  Militia.'  This,  &om 
policy,  he  dechned,  as  being  only  in  the  gift  of  the 
Governor  of  his  own  'sovereign  state.'  (He  has  since 
changed  his  mind  as  to  the  7nilitni-ij  sovereignty  of  States 
and  Governors).  He  was  next  appoiuted  a  United  States 
Senator  by  his  Governor,  to  £11  a  short  vacancy,  and  ina 
re-elected  to  the  same  scat  by  his  State  Legislature  for  the 
following  term  of  eight  years.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  was  so  sangmoe 
of  success  that  he  resigned  his  chair  as  Senator,  but  saw 
his  rival  inaugurated  Governor  in  his  stead.  He  waa 
largely  responsible  for  hia  States'  repuditilion  of  her  honest 
debts,  and  encouraging  her  citizens  to  do  the  same.  He 
was  Diftile  a  member  of  the  Cabinel  of  CoimtilutUnidl  Ailjiiiera 
of  President  Pearce,  in  the  most  important  seat  oa  SM»r 
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taiy  of  War,  and  wta  his  confidential  friend,  hariiig  tlie 
credit  of  ruling  the  executive  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
the  party  then  in  power  as  he  willed.  As  Secretary  of 
War,  he  introduced  camels,  at  Govemment  eipenae,  to 
swell  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  cotton  lung.  He 
ordered  and  snperinteaded  more  military  surveys  than  any 
other  Secretary  ever  in  his  seat.  He  studied  every  military 
post  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  stood  in  every  noted  atrong- 
hold  of  the  North,  and  especially  inspected  the  New 
England  forta ;  declaring  in  Panenil  Hall,  when  on  one 
BDCb  investigation  tour,  that  if  the  peculiar  institution  of 
the  South  coold  not  be  nationalized  in  the  whole  Union,  it 
should  be  at  least  in  a  part  by  a  dissolution  of  that  Union. 
He  was  again  re-appointed  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  the  easier  to  dissolve  the  Union,  he  then 
devised  the  dissolution  of  the  dominant  party  at  its  nomi- 
nating convention,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  (i.  «.,  in  case  he 
were  not  the  favourite  candidate,  placed  on  a  platform  of 
unmitigated  pledges  to  nationalize  slavery,  by  right  of  way 
at  least,  in  all  the  North),  and  under  shelter  of  a  solemn 
oath  to  defend  the  Union,  and  obey  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  advised  his  Cabinet  suc- 
cessor to  send  all  the  arms  possible  from  New  England  and 
the  North  to  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other 
Southern  staffs ;  and,  as  so  advised,  Secretary  Floyd 
issued  an  order  on  the  last  day  of  1859,  to  transfer  thither 
115,000  stands  of  rifles  and  other  guns  &om  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  Five  days  later  this  leading  Senator  laid 
before  his  Southern  colleagues — all  under  as  solemn  oath 
as  mortals  ever  took,  to  defend  the  imion  of  the  Republic — 
a  series  of  long-meditated  plans  for  the  permanent  severance 
of  the  Sontliem  states.  Nearly  all  present  at  that  Saturday 
night  meeting,  January  5th,  1860,  acknowledged  them- 
selves ready  for  any  feasible  scheme  of  dissolution,  and 
approved  bis  measures  one  by  one,  given  in  brief,  as 
follows : — 

"  Assume  us  Senators,  as  far  as  possible,  the  political 
powers  of  yoor  several  states,  devising  immediate  measures 
to  forestall  regular  elections  by  the  people.  Inaugurate  at 
once  a  Provisional  Government  by  the  following  means : — 
Urge  by  mail  and  telegraph  the  several  Cotton  State  Con- 
ventions, now  and  soon  to  be  in  session,  to  refer  no  acts  for 
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ratificatioii  to  their  eonstitaeiitiS,  as  contemplated  on  their 
appointment,  but  paes,  as  near  as  possible,  one  and  the 
same  act  of  Secession,  and  another  calling  a  Joint  Conven- 
tion of  all  the  states  so  seeeding,  ostensibly  to  devise 
measnres  suited  to  their  eonunou  wol&re,  but  really  to 
assume  the  immediate  functions  of  the  Frpviaioual  Govern- 
ment. In  defence  of  this  scheme,  urge  the  several 
govomors  (or,  if  necessary,  irresponsible  men)  to  take 
poHseasion  of  all  Hie  forte  and  arsenals,  mints  and  custom 
houses,  in  the  name  of  tlieir  respective  states,  till  the  Pro- 
visional Government  may  safely  assome  them  to  itself,  and 
even  supervise  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  allowing  the 
United  States  to  carry  still  the  expensive  Sontbem  mails ; 
Dragoon  the  Legislatures-  of  Texas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia  into  unanticipated  acts  or  quasi  resolotiona  of 
secession,  or,  at  least,  to  call  Conventions  which  may  so  re- 
solve: Make  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  army  officers  by  such 
personal  influences  as  will  best  secure  the  end :  Retain 
seats  in  the  United  States'  Senate  unless  positively  recalled, 
till  at  least  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  order  to  tie  Mr. 
Buchanan's  hnnds,  prevent  enabling  legislation,  and  keep 
the  North  in  donbt ;  and,  if  the  way  be  clear  and  exigencies 
demand,  instigate  and  aid  desperate  men  in  Baltimore  to 
kidnap  (kUl  ?)  lihe  incoming  President  in  transit  of 
Maryland."" 

"  This  daring  and  consummate  plan  was  adopted 
ont  a  dissenting  voice,  and  its  perjui'cd  author  put  at 
head  of  a  committee  to  begin  to  cany  it  out.  llie  idea  «rf 
a  joint  convention  of  cotton  states  took  like  lightning,  and 
that  of  a  Provisional  Government  followed  like  the  stealthy 
thunder  in  ite  train,  and  their  author  was  elected  its  chi^ 
executive.  He  teok  his  leave  of  the  United  States  senata 
with  the  emotions  of  a  Ctesar.    He  knew  the 


at   of 

Lt  ffi»^| 
leaoT  ^ 


•  This  programme  was,  in  substance,  published  ii 
"National  Intelligencer"    the  following  week,   and  coih 
firmed  by  a  letter  of  Senator  Tulie,   found  by   Feder 
troops  in  Florida,  and  by  other  credible  persons  at  t] 
time  in  the  confidence  of  Davis,     The  foregoing  sketch  < 
his  lii'u  is  fi^'om  personal  aequainlance  and  pubHc  docnmenti^.  I 
and  is  authentic. 
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for  he  had  already  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  assumed  the 
functions  of  his  new  office  with  such  evident  pride,  to  be  a. 
President,  that  the  press  of  his  own  State  acknowledged 
that  he  had  now  his  'outstanding  vnsh.*  He  gathered 
about  him  the  best  of  bad  men,  and  boasted,  amidst  huzzaha 
which  rent  the  heavens,  that  they  would  give  the  free  de- 
fenders of  our  country  the  *  smell  of  Southern  powder,' 
and  the  touch  '  of  Southern  steel.'  He  has  already  frdfiUed 
his  boast  in  the  sacrifice  of  millions  on  millions  of  money, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men — of  our  own  flesh 
and  bone ;  and,  with  one  of  the  largest  armies  in  the  world 
is,  lo !  this  third  year,  seeking  to  blot  out  the  first  word  in 
our  de4tr  country*8  name  with  his  and  our  own  brother's 
blood !  It  is  a  great  humiliation  for  our  country  to  have 
begotten  and  nourished  such  a  son.  It  is  a  severe  chastise- 
ment  from  God  that  he  is  still  allowed  to  use  his  diversified 
experience  and  tact  in  tearing  down  the  pillars  of  our 
Bepublic,  with  men  of  genius,  and  may  be,  too,  of  grace, 
misguided  enough  to  die  in  his  defence;  and,  unless  the 
Lord  turn  to  nought  his  counsels,  he  will  yet,  with  his 
little  figure  and  dyspeptic,  sycophantic  face,  and  unsur- 
passed sagacity  and  stem  purposes  of  ill,  be  the  greatest 
scourge  of  this  or  any  other  land.  To  be  afflicted  with  in- 
oamate  treason  in  such  a  son,  and  his  arch  accomplices,  is 
enough  to  make  the  Government  and  all  loyal  men  go 
weeping  through  Gethsemane  like  David  before  the  un- 
sheathed sword  of  Absalom,  looking  for  God  to  *  turn  to 
nought  the  counsels  of  Ahithophel' — to  *  arise  Himself  that 
his  enemies  may  be  scattered.'  Our  patriotism  cannot' 
burst  forth  in  too  deep  solicitude  and  sorrow  over  these  in- 
surgents and  traitors  whom  the  interpositions  of  God's 
providence  are  essential  to  overthrow." 

General  E.  E.  Lee  has  been  a  great  hero  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some.  I  heard  enough  from  the  lips  of  those 
whom  he  ought  to  have  let  go  as  free  men  and  women  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  his  relative,  but  whom  he  forced 
back  into  bondage  under  the  whip  in  his  own  hand,  to  pre- 
vent me  from  any  admiration  of  whatever  he  doea  or  says, 
except  as  a  penitent.  Major- General  Thomas  J.  Jackson 
was  reputedly  the  best  and  bravest  commander  in  the  rebel 
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"  Stonewall"  is  said  to  have  been 
given  hira  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Ran  ;  a  battle  in  which 
history  will  iu  vain  look  For  any  glory  to  either  party,  in 
attaeHng  or  pursuing.  During  that  affair  Genei-al  Lee  asked 
Jackaonif  his  brigade  had  not  bettor  retire  under  the  heavy 
fire  they  were  Bnstaining.  "  No,  air,"  said  General  Jackson, 
"  I  will  stand  here  like  a  stotie  icnU."  He  did  not  stand 
like  a  stone  wall  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Bnt  ho  often 
dashed  into  the  heart  of  a  fight,  and  by  the  speed  of  horaes 
came  upon  feeble  forces  at  unawares. 

He  became  the  momimental  hero  of  a  few  English  cliain- 
piona  of  the  South,  headed  by  Mr.  Hope  Beresford,  Mr. 
Gregory  of  Galway,  and  other  such  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. They  determined  to  have  a  colossal  statue  raised  to 
his  memory.  Twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  gentlemen  suffered 
their  names  to  appear  under  the  dictation  of  some  Southern 
sympathiser,  and  consentfld  to  ask  others  to  help  them  in 
raising £1500  to  pay  the  sculptor,  and  erect  abasement  for 
the  figure  in  some  part  of  Virginia.  Perhaps,  before  this 
immense  undertaking,  of  such  a,  millionaire  as  Mr.  Hope,  ia 
finished,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  leave  from  Congresa 
and  the  President  at  "Washington  to  choose  a  site  in  Vir- 
ginia. One  of  his  own  countrymen  has  anticipated  the  event 
and  otherwise  immortalized  the  hero  by  describing — 
"  STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAY." 


Come,  ttac\  arms,  man,  pile  on 

"We    see   him    no»,    the    old 

ths  mil., 

slouohed  hnt 

Stir  up  tlie  rnrnp  fire  bright. 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  ukew ; 

So    multer     if    the    csnlfen 

The   elirewd,    dry    smile,    the 

fails, 

epeecli  so  pat. 

Wo-i!       mskfl      a      roaring 

So  ralm,  10  blunt,  lo  true. 

night. 

The 'Blae  Light  Elder*  knows 

Here       Slienuidoiih       branla 

'em  well  ■. 

along, 

Sava  he,    '  Tbat'a  Bulks,  he'a 

There  biu-1;  Blue  BiJge  eehota 

roudofabell: 

Blrone 

Lord,  save  hi,  soul,  we'll  gire 

To  i*tfll  iho  brigade"*  rousing 

him-'    Well. 

That's  'Stonewall  JaokMm'a 

w«J-' 

"stonewall  Jackson's  way." 
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"  Silence !   Ghround  arms !   Kneel 
all,  cape  off! 
Old  Blue  Light's   going  to 
pray. 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to 
scoff! 
Attention !  it's  his  way. 
Appealing  from  his  natire  sod, 
Informi  pauperis  to  GK)d. 
Lay  bare  thine  arm,    stretch 
forth  thy  rod ! 
Amen!    That's  *  Stonewall's 
way.' 

"  He's  in  the  saddle  now,  *  Fall  in ! 
Steady !  the  whole  brigade ! 
Hill's  at  the  ford— out  off— will 
win 
His  way  out,  ball  and  blade ! 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are 

worn? 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are 

torn? 
Quick  step !  we're  with  him  be- 
fore dawn !' 
That's   'Stonewall  Jackson's 
way/ 


"  The  sun's  bright  lanoes^rout  thd 
mists 
Of 'morning,  and,  by  Gkorge ! 
Here's    Longstreet    strugglmg 
in  the  lists, 
Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  Yankees  whipped 

before, 
'Bayonets    and    grape'    near 

Stonewall  roar ; 
*  Charge,  Stuart  I  pay  off  Ash- 
by's  score !' 
Is  *  Stonewall  Jackson's  way.' 

"Ah!  maiden,  wail,  and  watch 
and  yearn, 
For  news  of  Stonewall's  band. 
Ah !  widow,  read  with  eyes  that 
burn 
GThat  ring  upon  thy  hand. 
Ah  I  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope 

on. 
Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn, 
The  foe    had  better  not  been 
born 
That    gets     in    'Stonewall's 
way.' " 


Such  is  the  record  of  glory  put  into  song  of  one  who 
died  from  wounds  inflicted  upon  him,  as  the  champion  of  a 
confederation  founded  on  the  slavery  of  the  industrious 
man  of  colour  as  its  comer-stone,  and  cemented  by  the 
tears  and  blood  of  every  negro  descendant  for  whom,  if 
found  helping  on  the  cause  of  his  own  liberation,  was  re- 
served the  decree  of  extermination  or  the  perpetual  bondage 

of  his  race. 

A  BATTLE  HYMN. 


"God,     to     Thee    we    humbly 

bow. 
With  hand  unarmed  aud  naked 

brow, 
Musket,    lance,  and    sheathed 

sword 
At  thy  feet  we  lay,  O  Lord ! 
Gone  is  all  the  soldier's  boast 
In  the  valour  of  the  host : 
Kneeling     hero,    we     do    our 

most. 


"  Of  ourselres,  we  nothing  knowL 
Thou,  and  Thou  alone,   canst 

show. 
By  the  £EtTOur  of  thy  hand. 
Who    has    drawn    the    guilty 

brand. 
If  our  foemen  have  the  right, 
Show    thy  judgment    in    our 

sight 
Through   the   fortunes  of  the 

fight. 

D  D 
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'  If  our  eMiM  bt  poM  Mid  just, 
K«rY«   our  courage  with   thj 


Brief  wOl  betiw 

eaid; 
Nlioff  «t  thy  alftnr  dead, 

Takethe 


'*  Now,  O  Qod,  caaee  more  we  rife 
Marching  on  benoith  thy  eyei, 
And  we  draw  the  Mcred  aword 
In  thy  name  and  at  thy  wotd. 
May  our  spirita  deariy  aee 
Thee  through  all  that  ia  to  be, 
In  defeat  or  Tictorr." 

a.  K.Bo] 


Smltun  in  thy  bitter  wrath, 
AU  who  croM  the  nation's  path. 
Mey  the  bafiled  traitors  fly, 
Aa  the  Tapoura  firom  the  ikj 
When   thy    raging  winds  are 
high. 

**  €K)d  of  mcroj,  some  must  fiJl 
In  thy  holy  cause.    Not  all 
Hope  to  sing  the  riotor's  lay 
When  the  sword  is  laid  away. 


Among  tho  million  of  men  now  under  the  United  States 

iMOinor,  there  are  hnndreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  wh< 

haTD  soon  with  their  own  eyes  and  heard  for  themselye 

tho  terrible  and  vitiating  facts  of  slavery  in  Florida,  Ala 

bama>  Mississippi,  tho  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana 

coontries  which  but  for  the  war  they  would    never  hav 

visited.     To  them  slavery  is  no  longer  a  mere  theory  or 

tale  of  fiction,  however  truly  coloured,  but  it  is  a  hideou 

and  brutally  cruel  system,  deforming  and  cursing  ever 

owner  and  every  victim,  and  dishonouring    the   land  i 

which  it  has  been  tolerated.     It  has  no  longer  any  secrets 

bat  lies  naked  and  exposed  under  all  its.  various  aspects,  i 

the  cotton-field,  whether  in  Sea  Islands  or  the  TJpIajids,  i 

the  sugar-plantations  of  Louisiana,  in  the  rice  swamps  c 

Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  other  scenes  of  gang  and  whi 

labour.     Northern  cavalry  have   explored  to  the  walls  c 

Bichmond,  and  gun-boats  have  sailed  upon  the  affluen 

streams,  on  whose  banks  dark  tragedies  of  the  slave  mas 

ters*  and  overseers*  barbarity  have  been  enacted.     Thes 

men  now  know  what  they  have  in  God's  providence  beei 

called  to  contend  for,  and  in  the  strains  of  an  Englisi 

poet  I  would  exhort  them  to  constancy  and  fidelity. 


HABTIN  FABQUHAB  TUPPEB. 
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How  sadlji  tlirough  sons  so  de- 
graded, 
PigmieB  ill-sprung  froifi  great 
meD, 
Eyen  your  glories  look  faded, 
Washington,     Eranklin,     and 
Fenn. 

Popular  goyemment  slandered, 
\hi(id    the  deep  scorn  of    the 
world ; 
liherty's  star-crowded  standard 
Fouled  by  black  treaaon,  and 
furled ! 


Southerners !    shame    on     such 
treason! 
Woe  for  your  folly  and  guilt, 
Woe  for  this  war  of  unreason. 
Woe  for  the  brothers*  blood 
spilt! 

Curse  on  such  monsters  unfilial, 
Tearine       their     mother     to 
shreds; 
Curse     on    those     children    of 
Belial; 
Curse  on  their  panioide  heads  f 


<<  FREEDOM. 


**  No  blots  on  the  banner  of  light ! 
No  slayes  in  the  land  of  the 
free! 
No  wrong  to  be  rampant  where 
aJl  should  be  rights 
No  sin  that  ia  shameful  to 
see! 
America,  show  the  wide  woild 
in  thy  strength 
How  sternly  determined  thou 
art. 
To   cut  from    thy    soil  in  its 
breadth  and  its  length 
The  canker  that  gnaws  at  thy 
heart. 

**  Uprouse  thee !  and  swear  by  thy 

might 

This  eyil  no  longer  shall  be ; 

For  all  men  are  brothers,  the 

black  as  the  white, 

And  sonsof  one  Father  are  we. 


America,  now   is  the  perflonfl 

time, 

When  safety  is  solely  decreed 

To   ridding   the  heart  of  old 

habits  of  orime. 

And  simply  repenting  indeed* 

"Away  to  the  bats  and  the  moles 
With  the  lash,  and  the  goad, 
and  the  chain ! 
Away  with  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  souls. 
And  slayery  toiline  in  pain. 
America,  this  is  thy  chance,  now 
at  length. 
Of  crushing,  while  crouching 
to  thee. 
Those  rebels  and  slayeholders, 
slayes  to  thy  strength. 
The  ourse  and  contempt  of 
the  Free." 

MaBTDT  FaBQXTSAB  TlTPFlB. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — SENATE  AND  O 
GRE8S — THE  END  CONTEMPLATED,  AND  RESITLTS  OP  1 
WAR. 

It  is  not  mj  purpose  to  attempt  an  elaborate  essay  on  1 
Bnbject-title  of  this  chapter.  But  some  of  my  readers  n 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  Declaration 
Independence,  and  the  Constitution  under  which  the  Unii 
States  have  been  governed  since  1788.  The  first  of  th< 
documents  was  the  creation  of  brave  and  noble  men  w 
had  resolved  to  be  free,  and  the  second  was  the  resnlt 
ten  years*  experience  under  a  confederation  of  independ< 
and  sovereign  states,  digested  and  prepared  by  thought 
and  patriotic  men  who  loved  their  nation  and  wished 
bequeath  to  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  freedom  anc 
wisely-ordered  government.  Their  influence  was  gro 
their  virtues  were  unquestionable,  and  their  names  are  h< 
in  grateful  remembrance  : — 

"Declaration  of  Independence. 

"  When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  nec< 
sary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  whi 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  amo: 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  the 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  tl 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  t 
separation. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  m 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creal 
with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these,  are  li 
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liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hftppinese.  That,  to  eecnre  these 
rights,  governmentB  are  inatituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  bocomea  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  each  pnnciplea,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  xucb  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  Pmdence,  indeed,  wUl  dictate  that  governments 
long  established  should  not  be  changod  for  hght  and 
transient  causes,  find  accordingly,  all  experience  hath 
shown  that  mankind  ore  more  disposed  to  anffer,  while 
evils  are  suSerable,  than  to  right  themselves  l^  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursaing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  rodnce  them  Ttnder  ab- 
eolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw 
oft'  each  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
foture  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sofferance  of 
these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 
Strains  them  to  alter  their  fonner  systems  of  government. 
The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  his- 
tory of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations — all  having,  in 
direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world. 

"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  pnblic  good. 

"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  bo 
anspended,  he  has  titterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  fur  the  accommo- 
dation of  lai^  dist^ictfl  of  people,  unless  those  people 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature— a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

"He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies* at  places 
nnuHnal,  nncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of 
their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them 
into  compliance  with  his  measures, 

"  He  haa  dissolved  rGpresentatire  houses  repeatedly,  for 
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oppoBisg  with  manly  fimmeHB  luB  inTasions  on  the  lighls 

of  the  people, 

"  He  has  refuBed,  for  a  long  tune  alter  such  diiiscilntioDs, 
to  cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislatiTe 
powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  lia,ve  returned  to  tbe 
people  at  large,  for  their  -ezerciee  :  the  state  remaining,  in 
the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  &om 
without,  and  convulfiionH  within. 

"  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  states ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for 
naturalization  of  foreigners  ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  oonditionB 
of  new  appropria^ons  of  lands. 

"  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  by 
refusing  his  assent  tolawaforestablishing  judiciary  powers. 

"He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for 
the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of 
their  salaries. 

"  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  Beat 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harasa  our  people,  aad  eat  oat 
their  substance. 

"  He  has  kept  among  ns,  in  tunes  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  withont  the  consent  of  our  legislataros. 

"  He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  o^ 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

"Uohas  combined  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  ajuria- 
diction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  uniicknowled^d  by 
our  laws,  givitig  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legis- 
lation ; 

"For  quartering  large  bodiesof  armed  troops  amongns, 

"  For  protecting  theni,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punish- 
ment for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on.  fc'  " 
inhabitants  of  these  states, 

"For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  bU  parts  of  the  w( 

"  For  imposing  taxes  on  ns  without  our  consent, 

"For  depriving  ua,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefitg  4 
trial  by  jury, 

"  For  transporting  ns  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  j 
tended  offences, 

"  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  ri| 
neighbouring  province,   establishing  therein    an 
government,  and  enlai^ing  its  boundaries,  ao  a 
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"4^  ai  otioe  an  example  and  fit  instmtnent  for  mtrodnciii^ 

the  same  abBolnte  rnle  into  these  colonies, 

"  For  taking  away  ocur  charters,  abolishing  onr  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  powers  of 
our  govemmentfl, 

"  For  suspending  onr  own  legiBlatores,  and  declaring 
themselTes  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  ns  is  aU 
cases  whatsoever. 

"  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  hb 
ont  of  hia  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us, 

"  Ke  has  plundered  our  soaa,  ravaged  onr  coasts,  burnt 
onr  towns,  and  destroyed  the  ,lives  of  oar  people, 

"  He  is,  ab  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  deso- 
lation, and  tyranny,  already  hegnn  with  circnmstanoeB  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbar- 
ous ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized 
nation. 

"  He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive 
on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to 
become  tlie  executioners  of  their  &icnds  and  brethren,  or 
to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

"  Ho  has  excited  domestic  insnrrectioOB  amongst  us,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers, 
the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rale  of  warfare 
is  an  nndiating  dished  deatmction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions. 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress  in  the  most  bumble  terms ;  our  repeated  peti- 
tions have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A 
prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

"Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of 
attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwanant- 
able  jnrisdictian  over  ua.  We  have  reminded  them  cJ  the 
circxunstancea  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  hero.  We 
have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred, 
to  disavow  these  usurpations,  wtiich  would  inevitably  in- 
terrupt onr  connections  and  correspondence.  T^hgy  too 
have  been^leaf  to  the  voice  of  joatioe  and  consBnguinity. 
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I,  ft^qaiesce  in  the  necessify  irUA  -S^ 
I*  iwpikration,  and  hold  them,  ne  we  hold  the 
rwt  i>r  mankind — (inemies  m  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

"  Wo,  Uiorefore,  the  represontativea  of  the  United  St*t« 
of  America,  in  general  Conprt^ss  assembled,  appealing  to 
the  Snpronip  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  tmt 
intotttiona,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  anthority  of  dw 
pood  jwoplo  of  these  colonies,  Bolemnly  publish  a-nd  declare, 
ThRt  tboBD  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
Frkk  and  Indrpknuknt  States;  that  they  are  absolved  frnm 
»11  ftllofiionce  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  thera  and  the  stjite  of  Great  Britain,  is, 
lind  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  free  and 
indfipendeiit  states,  they  have  fall  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  end  to 
do  idl  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  etatea  auj 
of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with 
n  limi  rolinnee  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  w« 
iiintuolly  pledge  to  each  other,  oar  lives,  onr  fortunes,  and 
our  MUnwl  honour," 

All  the  people  in  the  early  American  colomea  of  Gnat 
Britain  were  suhjecta  of  her  king,  and  owed  allegiance  lo 
himj  and  from  the  head  of  the  British  empire  all  citxI 
fiiithority  then  exercised  or  existing  was  derived ;  all  the 
oolonista  were  fellow- subjects,  and  in  many  respects  one 
people.  They  Gherishod  to  each  other,  though  in  separate 
colonies,  the  goodwill  which  had  been  engendered  by  un- 
interrupted peace  and  a  free  commercial  intercourse  seeotvd 
by  English  legislation."  Between  the  New  England  colonies, 
in  1G43,  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  waa  formed, 
which  existed  for  forty  years.  A  congress  of  commia- 
sioners,  in  1754,  representing  New  England  and  seoeral 
central  colonies,  resolved  that  a  union  was  absolutely  neces- 
Bflry  for  their  preservation.  And  after  the  English  le^'s- 
laturo  had  passed  the  Stamji  Act,  in  1765,  nine  of  the 
colonies  sent  delegates  to  a  congress  at  New  York  to  np- 
hold  their  right  of  self-taxation  and  trial  by  jury,  as  in- 
herent.    In  1774  Massachusetts  more  formally  Bought,  by 
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a  congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  from  all  the  colonies, 
to  effect  a  union.  It  was  referred  "  to  the  good  people  of 
these  colonies"  to  authorize  an  organization  on  ftindamental 
rules,  and  a  declaration  of  rights,  by  which  they  might 
secure  what  they  held  themselves  entitled  to  enjoy — "  the 
Common  Law"  of  England  and  the  benefit  of  such  English 
statutes  as  they  might  deem  applicable  to  their  condition. 
The  delegates  adopted  a  petition  of  grievances  to  the  crown, 
and  urged  redress.  In  the  following  year  a  second  congress 
of  colonial  delegates  met  in  May  at  Philadelphia,  and 
adopted  the  resolution  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of 
authority  under  the  crown  of  England  should  be  sup- 
pressed. On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted  by  an  assembly  which  was 
appointed  partly  by  conventions  of  the  people,  and  partly 
as  chosen  by  representative  branches  of  colonial  legisla- 
tures ;  but  the  former  preponderated. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  the  result  of  delibe- 
ration among  the  duly  organized  representatives  of  the 
American  nation,  after  its  revolutionary  independence  had 
been  established  and  recognized  by  the  English  nation. 
The  record  of  their  adoption  is  in  these  words,  "  Done  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  9th  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1778,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  the  independence  of  America.**  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, finally  ratified  by  all  the  states,  which  had  been 
colonies,  until  March  1781.  On  the  following  day  Congress 
assembled  under  the  Confederation.  After  the  vicissitudes 
of  ten  years  under  the  Federated  Union  of  States,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Washington  saw  it  impossible  for  the 
presidential  government  to  act  as  an  organized  Union  with 
a  head,  though  in  the  first  article  of  Federation  it  was 
declared  that  "  the  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  the 
United  States  of  America;"  the  second  article  provided  "that 
each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  indepen- 
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dence,  and  every  power,  jnrisdictioTi,  and  right  which  is  not 
by  *thia  Coufedenitioii  expreesly  delegated  to  tlie  United 
States  in  Congress  Assembled."  By  the  conasel  and  in- 
flnence  of  the  foaaders  of  the  Bepablic,  a  preliminarf 
convention  was  held  at  Annapolis  in  1786.  Twelve  re- 
presentatives from  (bar  of  the  states  attended,  and  Messis. 
Bandolphe,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  were  among  them. 
They  agreed  to  report  as  resolutions,  "  that  there  are  im- 
portant defects  in  the  system  of  the  Federal  government 
is  acknowledged  hy  the  acta  of  all  those  states  which 
have  concnn-ed  in  the  present  meeting ;  that  the  defects 
may  be  foond  greater  and  more  nnmeroua  than  even  thess 
acin  imply,  is  at  least  so  far  probable  &om  the  embamas- 
menta  which  characterize  the  present  slate  of  oar  national 
affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  as  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  merit  a  deliberate  and  candid  discussion  in  soma 
mode  which  will  unite  the  sentiments  and  connsels  of  all 
the  states."  The  Congress  npon  this  report,  recommended 
all  the  states  separately  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion for  revising  the  basis  of  Union.  Twelve  states  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation,  wid  in  their  appointment  of 
delegates,  gave  instrnctions,  some  less  precise,  bat  others 
authorizing  them  "  to  devise  and  discnss  all  snch  alteratioiis 
and  farther  provisiotis  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  tho 
Federal  Constitntion  AiUy  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  file 

The  convention  dnly  aesembled  ;  George  Washington  its 
president,  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  then  hving  among 
it«  members.  Four  months'  protracted  debate  hron^ht 
them  to  the  17th  September,  1787,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  tweWe  states  nnanimonsly  adopted  the  draft  of 
improvements,  and  resolved  that  it  should  bo  "  laid  before 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,"  and  recom- 
mended that  it  shonld  afterwards  "  be  snbmitted  to  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  I'n  each  state  by  the  people 
thereof,  nnder  a  recommendation  of  its   legislature   for 
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their  assent  and  ratification/'  the  result  to  be  reported  to 
Congress ;  and  in  these  terms  Congress  transmitted  the 
Constitution  to  the  states.  General  Washington  deside- 
rated a  supreme  '*  power  to  regulate  and  govern  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Confederated  Republic,  without  which  the 
Union  could  not  be  of  long  duration.*'  Madison  sought  a 
ground  which  may  at  onoe  support  a  due  supremacy  of  the 
national  authority,  and  not  exclude  the  local  authorities 
wherein  they  can  be  svhordinatdy  useful.  General  Enox 
said,  "  1  speak  entirely  of  the  Federal  government,  or 
which  would  be  better,  one  government  instead  of  an 
association  of  governments."  Mr.  Hamilton,  without  cir- 
cumlocution, clearly  expressed  the  great  end  of  the  revision 
when  he  said,  ''  The  government  of  the  American  Union 
must  be  a  national  representative  system.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  completely  sovereign,  and  state  power  as  a 
separate  legislative  authority  must  be  annihilated,  other- 
wise the  states  will  be  not  only  able,  but  will  be  constantly 
tempted  to  exert  their  own  authority  against  the  authority 
of  the  nation."  The  new  constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
state  conventions,  and  finally  adopted  by  them  all,  and 
issued  bearing  the  signature  of  George  Washington,  presi- 
dent. An  extract  from  Mr.  Edward  Everett  will  serve 
as  seasonably  explanatory  of  certain  modifications  then 
adopted : — 

"  But  to  hide  the  deformity  of  the  crime  under  the  cloak 
of  that  sophistry  which  makes  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  we  are  told  by  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion,  that  in 
our  complex  system  of  government,  the  separate  states  are 
*  sovereign,'  and  that  the  central  power  is  only  an  *  agency  * 
established  by  these  sovereigns  to  manage  certain  affairs, 
which  they  could  not  so  conveniently  administer  themselves. 
It  happens,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  (which  has  been  adopted  by  the  people  of 
every  state  of  the  Union,  as  much  as  their  own  State 
Constitutions  have  been  adopted,  and  is  declared  to  bp 
paramount  to  them)    nowhere  recognizes  the  states   as 
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'  sovereigns,'  in  fact  that  by  tbeir  names  it  does  not  i 
cogfoize  them  at  all ;  while  the  authority  established  1^ 
that  instrnment  is  reco^izod,  in  its  text,  not  as  an 
'  ag^ency,'  but  as  '  the  gOTemment  of  the  United  States," 
By  that  Conafitution,  moreover,  which  purports  in  its  pre- 
■mble,  to  be  ordained  and  established  by  '  the  people  of  the 
United  States,'  it  is  expressly  provided  '  that  the  members 
of  the  state  legislatDrea,  a.nd  all  eiecntive  officers,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution.' 
Now  it  is  a  common  thing,  under  all  governments,  for  an 
agent  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  be  faithful  to  hia  sovereign, 
but  I  never  heard  before  of  sovereigns  being  hound  by 
oath  to  bo  faithful  to  their  agency.  Certainly  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  separate  states  are  clothed  with  sovereign 
powej'S  for  the  administration  of  local  alfairs.  It  is  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  features  of  onr  mixed  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  adopting  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  states  ahdicated  by  express  renunciation 
all  the  most  important  functions  of  national  sovereignty, 
and  by  one  comprehensive  self-denying  clause  gave  up  all 
right  to  contravene  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statae. 
Specifically,  and  by  enumeration,  they  renounced  all  the 
most  important  prerogatives  of  independent  states,  for 
peace  and  for  war,  the  right  to  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  or  to  engage  in  war  unless  actually  in- 
vaded; to  enter  into  compact  with  another  state  or  foreign 
power ;  to  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  or  any  impost  on  ex- 
porta  or  imports  without  the  consent  of  Congress ;  to 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  to  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
while  all  these  powers  and  many  others  are  expres sly  vested 
in  the  general  govemmeiit.  To  ascribe  to  political  com- 
munities, thus  limited  in  their  jurisdiction — who  cannot 
even  establish  a  post-office  on  their  own  soil — the  character 
of  independent  sovereignty,  and  to  reduce  a  national 
organization,  clothed  with  all  the  transcendent  powers  of 
government,  to  the  name  and  condition  of  an  '  agency  '  of 
the  states,  proves  nothing  but  that  the  logic  of  Secession 
is  on  a  par  with  its  loyalty  and  patriotism.  Oh,  but  the 
'  reserved  rights' !  And  what  of  the  reserved  rights  ?  The 
tenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  supposed  to  provide 
for  '  reserved  rights '  is  constantly  misquoted.     By   that 
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arDendment, '  tlie  powtra  not  delegated  to  the  UDited  Stat«s 
nor  prohibited  bj  ib  to  the  states  are  reeerved  to  the  states 
respectively  or  to  the  people.'  The  '  powers '  reserved  must 
of  course  be  such  as  could  have  been  but  were  not  delegated 
to  the  states — could  have  been,  bot  were  not,  prohibited  to 
the  states^ — but  to  epeak  of  the  riglU  of  an  iTidividual  stale 
to  secede,  as  a  power  that  could  have  been  though  it  was 
not  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  is  simple  uousoaBe.  But 
waiving  tliis  obvious  absurdity,  can  it  need  a  serious  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  thei'e  can  be  no  Htate  right  to  enter  into 
a  new  confederation  reserved  under  a  Constitution,  which 
expresBly  prohibits  a  state  '  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
'or  coni'ederatioD,'  or  aoy  '  agreement  or  compact  with  ano- 
ther stato  or  a  foreign  power  'i'  To  sEty  that  the  state  may, 
by  enacting  the  preliminary  farce  of  secession,  acquire  the 
right  to  do  tlie  prohibited  things — to  say,  for  instance,  that 
though  the  states,  in  forming  the  Constitution,  delegated 
to  the  United  States  and  prohibited  to  themselves  the  power 
of  declaring  war,  there  was,  by  implication,  reserved  to 
each  state  ^e  right  of  seceding  and  then  declaring  war; 
,that  though  they  expressly  prohibited  to  the  states,  and 
jdelogated  to  the  United  States  the  entire  treaty-making 
power,  they  reserved,  by  implication, — for  an  express  reser- 
vation is  not  pretended, — to  the  individual  states,  to  ]<lorida, 
£jr  instance,  the  right  to  secede  and  then  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  retrocoding  that  Spanish  colony,  and  thus  sur- 
rendering to  a  foreign  power  the  key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
— to  maintain  propositions  like  these,  with  whatever  alfected 
seriousness  it  is  done,  appears  to  me  egregious  trifling," 

Eleven  of  the  states,  to  conventions  of  which  the  re- 
vised Constitution  was  sabmitted,  expressed  their  assent 
fe  immediately ;  and  Congress  resolved  ou  the  17th  Sep- 
biember,  1788,  that  it  should  go  into  operation  on  Wedoes- 
Iday  tho  4th  day  of  March,  1789.  The  citizens  of  Hhode 
{island,  I  believe,  hesitated  for  some  little  time  longer  than 
s  of  any  other  state ;  but  ultimately  all  the  thirteen 
(•(ates  became  one  nation  ;  so  that  they  could  heartily  say, 
"We  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

"  CossTrrLTioN  op  the  United  States. 
"We  the  people  of  the  United  Statea,  in  order  to  form 
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fffiTiqiiillny,  prn'^vi^io  tor  tin*  ccmimon  defence,  pioBMJte  dhr 
pn!<»rf»l  wlfiirf^  Am\  wvurp  tho  bleasingB  of  liberij  to  ob- 
(•oi^^n:  ftj){\  oTir  |N^^f  orif V,  <{o  ordaiii  and  estaUisli  i^nm  Cm^ 
fftitnfi<rf\  f<«'  ih^  VYi\f<H\  ^^ii^  of  America. 

'*  All  1mv»^'«*i^  rox^-ors  hfToin  granted  sfaaD  be  toM 
m  n  C^rx^r^^  «^^  ^hc  VwiU^i  States,  which  shall  oamaAd 

'*  llf^  Ho^iw  of  Kopivt^rntAtiTos  shall  be  compcMed  d 
YftwmTvrs  o)i<v^ii  ovorr  wvond  >-wir  by  the   people  of  tfe 
m^^i^l  icf^to^.  At^«^  ibo  ol<vtx^r9  in  onch  state  shall  hare  dv 
^prmlifr^^iitiw^  rrs^wisilr*  for  olMors  of  the  most  nnmotMS 
>»rftTto>)  of  i}^  ^\Aip  lj<^^lAtnir.    No  person    «I»<JI  he  a 
H<€^'««^tAt-i xt^  «  bo  9kb9)li  not  baro  attuned  to  the  sge  d 
*^vnty-f^xr  At^i's  *^ri*^  br«o«  sown  years  a  citisen  of  tfo 
|'y»i><»S  S^4^toK  «n*^  x^  bo  sbsUI  not.,  when  elected,  be  an  in- 
bj^bi^fttit  oi  lb«t  Si4ito  "in  wbiob  bo  shall  bo  chosen.     Bfr 
rv»v«>i«t4^iiVoT5  s^T>«^  *^^rtv<  t«\o*  shall  be  apportioned  among 
tW  ^♦•'xv^'j^l   St^t<^  xvbiob   war  Iv  included  within  this 
^■'v^^^rl.  «1Vs^t^^1\l^  lo  iboir  itvpoclivo  numbers,  which  shall 
)h^  A^+f^-wivjiN^  Vx  j^.^diujr  to  tbo  xrbolo  number  of  free  per- 
jj,vy»tv,  m-'li^oir.ji  ibo5^  K>«nd  to  sorviiv  for  a  term  of  years, 
i\tK^\  ^wli^.^mi  lri*^«*is  not  t;»\xsl»  tbiw  fifths  of  all  other 
^•»^ip,%r»Tt       X\\^  ^<Mnal  o«wwomtion  aball  be  made  within 
ib>vv^  x-oftS's  ftiVK^r-  i>\^  '^^vf^  moofinc  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Vviitivl  S^^Jhwt,  ^YksX  XX  it  bin  oxorx*  suliacquont  term  of  ten 
xv>av^  i^i  ^«ob  Ji>ia«nor  a*  tbov  sitall  by  law  direct.     The 
ixi^wl>w^  <^f  \K<^'^vcsc%y\^u\rs  sball  not  oxctHxl  one  for  every 
Oiii^^x  tbt»?^i»a«d.  b«t  ortob  Stato  sball  bave  at  least  one  Re- 
|x^x(^cx»nt4^tixx»;  and  v.ntd  such  onunioration  shall  be  made, 
i\\^  St^^fx*  of  \.  ^*  thi'-n-^hvA'  sball   bo   ontitled  to  choose 
A\XW\    \(,>^ff.'A>iAiU  oicbt.,    Kht\i*-    hhthi  and   Fromdenee 
lV/»**''^*^y**  ono.  t  *.'•»'». \\'j>w/  In-o,  .Wir  IVrA*  six,  Nerv  Jeney 
Ixmr*  |V«*«*%'«vir*i>  oijrbt^  l^rh^irtin^  ono.  Man/land  six,  Vir" 
j-tW*>   ton*   ^\tfh  (\ji>»N'';,i   livo,    Siiuth  Caniina  five,  and 
Xs^^^yitA  tbroo.     Wbon  va^vuunos  bap|H>u  in  the  representa- 
tUm  iWm  anv  Stato,  tbo  oxivutivo  authority  thereof  sball 
hmw^  writs  ^xt  oUvtion  to  till  snob  vaoanoios.     The  House 
K^Jt  Hojxrom^ntativos  slwll  choose  their  Speaker  and  other 
\^liB\H>ra ;  and  sball  have  tbo  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

**  Tbo  8(n\ato  of  tbo  United  States  sball  be  composed 
i>f  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
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tore  thereof^  for  sis  years  ;  and  each  Senator  eliaU  have 
one  vote.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  aaaembled  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
er|aally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the 
Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration 
of  the  second  year,  of  the  Becotid  cl&es  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second 
year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the 
eiecutive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
auch  vacancies.  No  person  shall  bo  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  tie  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he 
shall  be  chosen.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote 
unless  they  be  eqnaUy  divided.  The  Senate  shall  choose 
their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President,  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  tiy  all  impeachments.  When 
sitting  For  that  purpose,  they  sball  be  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall  bo 
convicted  without  tho  concnrreiice  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  not  extend  fiirther  than  to  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour, 
trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  snbjeot  to  indict- 
ment, trials  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

"  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  bot  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  .places  of  choosing  Senators.  The  Con- 
greas  shall  assemble  at  least  onu*  in  eveiy  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unieas 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day, 

"Each  House  shall  be   the  judge  of  the  elections, 
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retnms,  and  qnaUfioatiana  of  its  own  members,  an^^ 
majority  of  each  shall  oonstitnte  a  quorum  to  do  I 
nesa ;  but  a  smaller  namber  may  adjoura  irom  day  to  day, 
and  may  be  authorized  t«  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
meraberB,  in  snch  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
House  may  providt;.  Eaoh  House  may  determine  the  mJes 
of  ita  proceedings,  punisL  its  members  for  disorderly  "be- 
haviour, and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a 
member.  Bach  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting 
such  parts  as  may  in  their  judn^nent  require  secresy ;  and 
the  yeafl  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal.  Neither  House,  during  the 
session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  slitill  be  sitting, 

"  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  i 
pensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law, 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They 
in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  &om  arrest  dnring  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same  :  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place.  No  Senator  or  Eenresentative  Bhall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
o£Ece  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding 
any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentativea  ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose,  or 
concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills.  Every  bill 
which  eIinU  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  if  he  approve  be  shall 
sign  it ;  but  if  not  he  shall  retui-ii  it,  witb  his  objections, 
to  that  House  iji  which  it  shall  liave  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  Inrge  on  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it.     If  afler  eucb  reconsideration  two  thirds 
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of  that  Honae  shall  agree  to  pass  the  hill,  it  shall  be  seat, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  Honae,  by  which 
it  ehall  likewise  l>e  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all 
Guch  cases  the  vDt«B  of  both  Honses  shall  bo  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  Toting  for  and 
against  the  bill  ahail  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
Honae  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  [Sundays  excepted]  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  ahall  be  a  law, 
in  like  manner  as  if  be  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it 
shall  not  be  a  law.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Bepre- 
Bontatives  may  be  necessary  (escept  on  a  question  of  ad- 
journment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
he  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be 
repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
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"  The    Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 

frovido  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Fnited  States  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States  ;  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalisation,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  snbject  of  bank- 
»  mptcies   throughout  the  United  States ;  to  coin  money, 

regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  to  provide  for  the 
punishment   of  counterfeiting  the  secnrities  and   current 

I  coin  of  the  United  States ;  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-roaila  ;  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  anthors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries :  to  constitnto  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  to  define  and  punish  piracies  aud  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations ;  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
I . 
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priaal,  and  make  rules  coacemiiig  captures  on  land  i 
water;  to  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriatiait 
of  mouej  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  long^  term  than  two 
jears ;  to  provide  and  maiDtain  a  navy  ;  to  make  ralea  for 
the  guvemmeut  and  retfa'ation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  ;  to  provide  far  calling  forth  the  militia  bo  exeeate 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  eappreaa  insurrections  and  repel  w- 
Tftaions  ;  to  provide  for  organizing,  anning,  and  diaciplining 
the  militia,a£d  for  goTeming  such  part  of  thifmaamaybeem^ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  rcBerviiig  to  the 
states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  aceording  to  the  discipline 
preacribed  by  Congress ;  to  exercise  ezclnBive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cessioa  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  anthcni^ 
over  all  places  porchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Lef^islaCare 
of  the  State  in  which  the  same  sliall  be,  for  the  ereetion  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenaLs,  dockyards,  and  other  needfnl 
buildings;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessaiy  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  po-wers, 
and  all  other  powers  vesteA  by  this  CmittiiiUion  in  the  ijovertp- 
Tnenl^tln  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  ojfficertkerec^, 
"  The  migration  or  importation  of  sncb  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  ei^^ht  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may 
be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollan 
for  each  person.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeaa 
Corpus  shall  not  be  Buspende^  nnless  when  in  casea  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  saiety  may  require  it,  Sn 
bill  of  attainder  or  es-post  facto  law  ahaU  be  parsed.  No 
capitation  or  other  direct  tas  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  CQUfius  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  State.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another:  sor  shall  vessels  lioand  to  or 
from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  dutiea  in 
another.  No  money  ahall  be  drawn  Irom  the  Treasniy,  bnt 
in   coiuiequencc   of  appropriations  made   by  law ;  and  m 
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regniar  Btatement  and  accottnt  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditores  of  all  psblio  mouey  shall  be  published  &om  time 
to  time.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
tmst  nnder  them  shall,  withont  the  consent  of  the  CorgroBS, 
accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any 
kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

"No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation ;  grant  letters  of  marqne  and  reprisal ;  coin 
money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  bnt  gold  ^id 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ox-post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  No  State  shaD, 
withont  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impostH  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  he  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the 
nctt  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  Stat«  oa 
imports  or  exports  shall  be  fur  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  Stat*  shall, 
withont  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage, 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  mth  another  Slate,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  anch 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

"  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
&e  United  States  of  America.  Ho  shall  hold  his  office 
dnring  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  foUows : 
Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  wbich 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  Senator 
or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  Unit^  States,  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
»nd  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  nob  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  Stats 
with  themselv^;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  Vioe- President,  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  a@  President,  and  of  all 
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penona  Yoted  for  as  Yice-Pregideiit,  snd  of  the  ^wnnlifr  rf 
TOtes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  cign  and  certify,  aai 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  goitgimient  of  tht 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificmtea^  and 
the  vote  shall  then  be  coimted:  the  person  hayini^  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  sbaD  be  the  Vrest- 
dent,  if  sach  number  be  a  majoritj  of  the  irhole  nnmher  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  snch  makniiT, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  imnnediately,  bj 
ballot,  the  President.    But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;   a   quorum  for    this    pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  &om  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  rK^^II  he 
necessary  to  a  choice.     And  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  ri^t  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
ICarch  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.     The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall   be   the   Vice- 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person   have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list 
the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.     But  no  person  constitutionally  in- 
eligible to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.     The  Congress  may 
determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on 
which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States.     No  person  except  a 
natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President,  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible 
to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
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the  TTnitcd  States.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  of&oe,  or  of  hia  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discharge  tbe  powers  and  daties  of  the  said  offi.ce,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  caao  of  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  de- 
claring what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  The  President  shall,  at 
atated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  dnring  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  re- 
ceive within  that  period  any  other  emolmnent  from  the 
XJnited  States  or  any  of  them.  Before  he  enter  on  the 
execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation : — '  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  vrill 
fnithfiilly  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of 
the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments, 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  ho  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  ofiences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  esses 
of  impeachment.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  no- 
minate, and  byand  with  the  adviceaadconaentof  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambOHsadors,  other  public  minist^n^  and  con- 
Bols,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  odier  officers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  appoiutments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law  :  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  session. 
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The  PrcBi dent  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  G« 
gresa  information  of  the  Btate  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 
to  tbelr  tMmsidemtion  such  measures  ae  he  ehall  judge 
neceaaaTy  and  expedient ;  he  niay,  on  extraordinary  oc^ca- 
sions,  convene  both  Honses  or  eitjier  of  them,  and,  in  caae 
of  disagreement  between  them,  "with  rtsiject  to  the  tima 
of  adjonrnment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  sncb  time  as  bo 
sball  think  proper;  he  phall receive ambaaaadors  and  other 
public  ministers :  bo  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
iiil^  eseont^d,  and  shall  cotDmission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  &om 
office  on  impeachment  for,  nnd  conviction  of,  treason,  bri- 
beiy,  or  other  high  crimew  and  misdemeanours. 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  abolish.  Tho 
jadgea,  both  of  ihe  Snpreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  fcr  their  services  a  compensation^  i 
which  sball  not  be  diminished  daring  their  continaance  Jl 
office, 

"  The  judicial  power  shall  eictond  to  all  eases  in  law  ai 
eqwiij/,  arisnig  vnder  Ihit  (hnnlilutmi,  the  laws  of  the  UniteS 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  tmder 
their  authority ;  to  aU  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls  ;  to  aU  cases  of  admi- 
raltv  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  to  irhiaii 
the  United  States  shall  beaparty  ;  to  controversies  betwe^fl 
two  ormoi-e States,  beiween  aKtate  and  citizens  of  anothorq 
State,  bdwrmn  eitizent  of  different  Slaleg,  between  citizens  a  ' 
tJie  same  Stato  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  diffm 
States,  and  between   a  Stata,  or  the  citizens  tbereoF,  t 
foreign  States,  citizens,  or  snbjecta.     In  all  cases  affeotji 
ambuBeadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  tJ 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  ehaH'J 
have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  meaa  I 
tioned,  the  Supreme  Couil  shall  have  appellate  jurisdictioM. 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  w^ith  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regnlations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make.     The  trial  of 
all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jtii7; 
and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  m*^ 
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crime  s^al!  have  been  committed ;  but  irlien  not  committed 
witbin  any  State,  the  triaJ  ehall  be  at  snoh  place  or  places 
as  the  CougreBB  may  by  law  have  directed. 

"  Treason  ^fainst  the  United  States  shall  coDfiiet  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhoriiig'  to  their  enemies, 
'^ving  tbem  aid  or  comfort.  No  perBon  Bhall  be  convicted 
i«f  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witueSReBto  tiie 
jame  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.  The  Con- 
gress shaJi  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason, 
but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture,  esoept  during  the  tife  of  the  person  attainted. 
'■  Full  laitb  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
other  State.  And  the  CongresB  may  by  general  laws  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  snch  acts,  records,  and  proceed- 
ings shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof, 

"  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immnnities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  A 
person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another' 
State,  shall,  on  the  demand  of  the  executive  anthori^  of 
nliie  State  from  which  he  tied,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed 
Ite  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.  No  person 
ieid  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  tmder  the  lawn  there- 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  snch  service  or 
labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
BUeh  service  or  labour  may  bo  due. 
'Jew  Slates  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congi-ess  into 
4i>ia  Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jnrisdiction  of  any  other  State  ;  nor  any  State 
In  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  Stiites,  or  parte 
nf  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  tho 
States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
riiall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need  fill  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States  :  and  nothing  in  ihis  Con- 
stitution shall  he  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
■^e  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

"  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 

a  Republican  form  of  Government,  and  shall 

>tect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  ami  on  application 


of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (wn^  t 
tore  cannot  be  convened)  ag^nst  domestic  violence. 

"  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  sball  propose  amendments  to  this 
Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  cauo,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitntioii, 
when  ratified  bj  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro* 
posed  by  the  Congress  ;  provided  that  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eif^ht 
hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and 
that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  Bufirnga  in  the  Senate. 

"All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into, 
before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  TaUd 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  tmder 
the  Confederation. 

"  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authoi^ty  of  the 
United  States,  shall  he  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  hound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contraiy  iiotwiUi>  j 
standing,     The  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  before  n 
tioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  LegislatDraAl 
and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United] 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  he  bound  by  oath  a 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution  ;  hat  no  religiouifl 
test  shall  ever  be  requireJ  as  a  qualification  to  any  offiea] 
or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

"  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States, 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  cBtablishment  of  this  Constitution 
between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

"Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  t 
States  present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  i 
the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  u 
eighty-seven,  and  of  tLe  independence  of  the  Unit* 
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States  of  America  the  twelfth.     In  witness  whereof  wo 
have  hereunto  subscribed  onr  names. 

"  Gbobob  Washington, 
"  President  and  Deputy  fixjm  Virginia, 

**  New  Hampshire — John  Langdon,  Nicholas  GiUman, 

"  Massachusetts — ^Nathaniel  Gorham,  Ruftis  Bang. 

"  Connecticut — William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sher* 
man. 

"  New  York — ^Alexander  Hamilton. 

"  New  Jersey — William  Livingston,  William  Pattersoii| 
David  Brearlj,  Jonathan  Dayton. 

"Pennsylvania — Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared 
Ingersoll,  James  Wilson,  Govemeur  Morris. 

"Delaware — George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  jun., 
John  Dickinson,  Riclua*d  Bassett,  Jacob  Broom. 

"  MARYLAND—James  M*Henry,  Daniel  of  St.  Tho, 
Jenifer,  Daniel  Carroll. 

"  Virginia — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  jun. 

"North  Carolina — William  Blount,  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight,  Hugh  Williamson. 

"South  Carolina — John  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  Charles  Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler. 

"  Georgu — ^William  Few,  Abrsbham  Baldwin. 

"  Attest,  William  Jackson,  Secretary.'^ 

"  Amendments. 

"  Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America,  proposed  by 
Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  pursuant  to  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  original 
Constitution. 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  A  well- 
regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  fr«e 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
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nor  in  time  of  war,  bnt  in  a  manner  to  bo  prescribed  h 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  pereona, 
houses,  papers,  and  effectR,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizwea,  shall  not  te  violat<?d,  and  no  warranta  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affii^ 
mation,  and  particnlarly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized.  No  person  ahall  be 
teld  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infemons  crime, 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jniy, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naral  forces,  or  in 
the  militia,  when  in  actuol  service  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  bo  subject,  for  the  same 
ofience,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor 
shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty, without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  pro- 
perty be  taken  for  public  use  'without  just  compensation. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law  J  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him  ;  to  have  eompulsory  process  for  obtuning 
witnesses  in  hia  favour ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where 
the  value  ia  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact  tried 
by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  nnusual  punishments 
inflicted.  The  tnameration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  conetnied  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  te 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shsll 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  Statei 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  State." 
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The  Cabinet  offices  of  tke  United  States  GU>Yenmieiity 
And  the  salaries  attached  to  each  office,  in  English  maney^ 
may  snrpnse  some  English  leaders : — 

The  President — ^Abraham  Lincoln   .         .  £5000 

His  Private  Secretary     .         •         •         .  500 

Secretary  to  Sign  Patents       .         .         ,  800 

Vice-President — Hannibal  Hamlin           .  1600 

Secretary  of  State— William  H.  Seward .  1600 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury — Salmon  P. 

Chase        .....  1600 

Secretary  of  Wai^-Edwin  M.  Stanton     .  1600 

Secretary  of  the  Navy — Gideon  Welles   .  1600 

Secretary  of  the  Interior — John  P.  Usher  1600 

Post-Master  General — Montgomery  Blair.  1600 

Attorney- General — Edward  Bates   .         .  1600 

The  compensation  of  a  Senator  is,  per  an.  600 

Bnt  the  Senator  has  mileage,  £1 12s.  for  every  twenty  miles 
he  has  to  travel  from  his  home  to  Congress,  going  and 
retnming,  for  two  sessions  in  each  Congress.     The  Speaker 
of  the  House  has,  per  annum,  £1200.     The  representative 
or  delegate  has  the  same  allowance  as  a  senator.      Con- 
gress assembles  on  the  1st  December  every  year.      The 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  these 
offices  are  prescribed  in  each  state  by  its  Legislature ;  Con- 
gress can,  however,  modify  the  regulations  for  time  and 
manner  of  election  by  law.     No  senator  or  representative 
can,  during  the  period  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
of  which  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time ;  and 
BO  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuanoe  in 
tjffice.     A  ''  Congress"  in  legislative  language  continues  for 
two  years,  viz.,  from  March  1861  to  March  1863^  and  March 
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1863  till  18C5,  commQncuig  and  expiring  always  in  the  odd 
number.  The  first  Congress  was  dated  from  4tb  llarcli 
1789  till  1791,  and  the  thirty-eighth  Congress  contmenciiig 
4th  March  in  18G3,  to  torminato  is  1865.  Bat  the  Bession 
does  not  close  on  that  day.  According  to  the  census  taken 
in  1860,  the  members  in  the  Representative  Chamber  for 
1803  Ehontd  have  been  two  hundred  and  forty-one,  besides 
BBven  delegatflB  from  the  Territories ;  but  iu  the  unsettled 
condition  of  eleven  states,  fifty-seven  menibera  will  have 
vacated  their  places,  the  filling  of  which  will  mnch  depend 
on  the  success  of  an  anti-slavery  policy.  The  Senate 
should  contain  sixty-four  members,  but  there  ore  fourteen 
compromised  in  the  rebellion.  The  parties  remaining  h&ve 
been  classified  into — ■wnaqmvocal  supporters  of  tbe  present 
administration,  ninety-three ;  supporlen  of  tlie  Union  from 
border  states,  fifteen ;  iu  oppotitian  to  the  policij  of  the 
administration  there  are  Eeventy-four.  One  border  state 
representative  adheres  to  the  Democratic!  opposition.  The 
Republicans  may,  therefore,  be  reckoned  one  hundred  and 
eight,  and  the  Democrats  seventy-five  ;  the  whole  members 
who  have  votes  will  therefore  be  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Two  objects  must  reasonably  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
men  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  America  are  placed. 
The  regular  government  of  the  loyal  states  is  only  inci- 
dentally affected  by  proceedings  in  Congress,  and  the  State 
Legislatures  have  such  matters  under  their  usual  care.  Yet 
it  is  requisite  that  the  national  rulers  watch  that  tbe  stat« 
take  no  damage  from  concurrent  events.  The  restoration  of 
the  whole  country  to  a  peaceful  state,  and  the  subjugatdoD 
of  the  rebellion  in  every  part  of  the  slave  states,  will  con- 
tinue the  care  of  the  executive.  This  will  accumulate  upon 
Congress  and  tbe  adrainistratiou  much  solicitude. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  acknowledges  that  perhaps  be 
was  tempted  too  lung  to  tread  in   tbe  paths  of  hopeleM 
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mpromise,  in  the  fond  endeitvonr  to  conciliate  those  who 
■were  predetermined  not  to  be  conciliated ;  bat  now  he 
affirms  "  that  the  war  can  have  no  other  termination  compa- 
tible with  the  permanent  safetj'  and  welfare  of  the  coontry 
bnt  the  complete  deatraction  of  the  military  power  of  the 
enemy.  I  have  on.  other  occasions  attempted  to  show  that 
to  yield  to  his  demands  and  acknowledge  hia  independence, 
thus  resolving  the  Union  at  once  into  two  hostile  govern- 
ments, with  a  certainty  of  further  disintegration,  wonid 
annihilate  the  strength  and  the  influence  of  the  country  as 
a  member  of  the  iamily  of  nations,  afford  to  foreign  powera 
the  opportunity  and  the  temptation  for  disastrous  and 
hnmihating  interference  in  our  affairs  ;  wrest  from  the 
Middle  and  "Western  States  some  of  their  great  natnral 
ontlets  to  the  sea,  and  of  their  most  important  b'nes  of 
internal  commnnication  ;  depriTB  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  country  of  two-thirds  of  our  sea-coaat  and 
of  the  fortresses  which  protect  it ;  not  only  so,  but  would 
enable  each  individual  state,  some  of  them  with  a  white 
population  equal  to  a  good-sized  Northern  county — or 
rather  the  dominant  party  in  each  state — to  cede  its  ter- 
ritory, its  harbours,  its  fortresses,  the  niouths  of  its  rivers, 
to  any  foreign  power.  It  cannot  be  that  the  people  of  the 
loyal  states,  that  twonty-two  millions  of  brave  and  pros- 
perous freemen  will,  for  the  temptation  of  a  brief  truce  in 
an  eternal  border  war,  consent  to  this  hideous  national 
suicide.  Do  not  think  that  I  eiaggerate  the  consequences 
of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 
I  understate  them.  They  require  of  ns  not  only  all  the 
sacrifices  I  have  named,  not  only  to  code  to  them,  a  foreign 
and  hostile  power,  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  at 
■present  occupied  by  the  rebel  forces,  bat  the  abandonment 
fie  them  of  the  vast  regions  we  have  rescued  irom  their 
a:Bp— of  Maryland,  of  a  part  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and 

ike  whole  of  Western  Virginia,  the  sea-coast  of  North  and 
South   Carolina ;    Kentucky,    Tennessee,    and    Missouri ; 

u-kansas,   and  the    larger    portion    of    Mississippi    and 

'  cmisiana  ;  in  most  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  lawless 
Herillas,  there  is  not  a  rebel  in  arms,  in  aU  of  which  the 
sat  majority  of  the  people  ai-e  loyal  to  the  Union.     We 

Bnst  give  back,  too,  the  helpless  coloured  population, 
uda  of  whom  are  perilling  their  lives  in  the  ranks 


«0 

«e  «cr  amanw  to  a  bondage  rendered  tenfold  mote  1 
W  ibe  aivH&enaiT  enjoyment  of  fineedom.  Knalh 
a»  simrader  ererr  man  in  the  Sontfaem  oonhtry,  ^ 
or  Kbe^  wih>  has  moved  a  finger  or  spoken  a  word  k 
TKC-onnon  of  the  Union,  to  a  leign  of  tentir  as  rem 
lew  as  ?^::at  of  Robespierre,  which  has  been  tbe  chic 
strBSMSK?  by  which  the  rebellion  has  been  organised 
SBSSazned.  and  has  already  filled  the  prisons  of  the  E 
with  noble  men,  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  an 
trainirs.     The  South  is  fall  of  sndi  men," 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  alienation,  embiiil 
br  the  ineidentB  of  war,  will  for  ever  prevent  hannoi 
a  restoration  of  mntnal  confidence^  appetJs  are  maii 
historical  parallels,  the  wars  of  the  Rosea  and  the  R 
BoitarT  wars  in  England,  the  ^  thirty  years'  war  "  am 
seren  years*  war  in  Gennany,  and  to  the  intestinal  li 
htKS  between  states  and  cities  in  Italj,  to  warranl 
hope  that  srrii^  may  be  followed,  between  South 
Ncnh,  by  amity,  and  momentary  exasperation  ma 
soothed  into  generous  firiendship.  Mr.  Everett  proceedi 

^It  is  of  coarse  impossible  to  prevent  the  la^wless 
of  stragglers  and  deserters,  or  the  occasional  nnwan 
ahle  procetxlings  of  subordinates  on  distant  stations  • 
I  do  not  believe  there  is,  in  all  history,  the  record '( 
civil  war  of  snob  gigantic  dimensions,  where  so  little 
been  done  in  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  as  in  this  war 
the  Government  and  commanders  of  the  United    Stsi 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  provocation  given    by 
rebel    Government    by    assuming    the    responsibility 
wretches  like  Qnantrcll:  refusing  quarter  to  colonred*tro< 
and  scourgiiic:  and  selling  into  slavery  free  coloured  i 
firom  the  North  who  tall  into  their  hands ;  covering'  the 
with  pirates ;  and  starving  prisoners  of  war  to  death. 
the  next  place,  if  there  are  any  present  who  believe  tl 
in  addition  to  the  efiect  of  the  military  operations  of 
war,  the  confiscation  acts,  and  emancipation  procIaniati< 
have  embittered  the  rebels  beyond  the  possibility  of  rec< 
dUation,  I  would  request  them  to  reflect,  that  the  tone 
tibe  rd>el  leaders  and  rebel  press  was  just  as  bitter  in  i 
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first  months  of  the  war,  nay^  before  a  gnn  was  fired,  as  it  is 
BOW.  There  wero  speeches  made  in  Congress  in  the  yery 
last  session  before  the  rebellion,  so  ferocions,  ae  to  show 
timt  their  authors  were  under  the  influence  of  a  real  frenzj. 
At  the  present  day,  if  there  is  any  discrimination  made  by 
the  Confederate  press  in  the  affected  scorn,  hatred  and 
ccmtomely  with  which  every  shade  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment in*  the  loyal  states  is  treated,  the  bitterest  contempt 
is  bestowed  upon  those  at  the  North,  who  still  speak  the 
Ittngnage  of  compromise,  and  who  condemn  those  measures 
of  the  administration,  which  are  alleged  to  have  rendered 
Iftie  return  of  peace  hopeless.  No,  my  friends,  that  gracioucr 
Providence  which  overrules  all  things  for  the  best,  from 
seeming  evil  still  educing  good,  has  so  constituted  our 
natures,  that  the  violent  excitement  of  the  passions  in  one 
direction  is  generally  followed  by  a  reaction  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  the  sooner  for  the  violence. 

''  While  the  defeated  and  dishonoured  leaders  of  the 
rebellious  war  may  properly  be  left  to  seek  exile  or  obscu* 
rity,  why  should  not  kindred  sympathies  be  revived  be- 
tween the  se^jceral  members  of  the  American  fJGunily  ?  The 
removal  of  the  one  class  of  influences  will  give  place  to 
others,  which  will  heal  the  breaches  and  open  paths  for 
wider  and  healthier  intercourse  and  commerce  between  all 
parts  of  America.  The  people  of  loyal  America  will  never 
take  to  their  confidence,  or  admit  again  to  a  share  in  their 
government,  the  hard-hearfced  men,  whose  cruel  lust  of 
power  has  brought  this  desolating  war  upon  the  land;  but 
there  is  no  personal  bitterness  felt  even  against  iJiem. 
They  may  live,  if  they  can  bear  to  live  after  wantonly 
causing  the  death  of  so  many  thousand  feUow-men ;  they 
may  live  in  safe  obscurity  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  have  sought  to  overthrow,  or  they  may  fly  to 
the  protection  of  the  governments  of  Europe — some  of 
them  are  already  there,  seeking,  happily  in  vain,  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  foreign  powers  in  furtherance  of  their  own  treason. 
There  let  them  stay.  The  humblest  dead  soldier,  that  lies 
cold  and  stijQT  in  lus  grave  before  us,  is  an  object  of  envy 
beneath  the  clods  that  cover  him,  in  comparison  with  the 
living  man  who  is  willing  to  grovel  at  the  foot  of  a  fcxreign 
throne  for  assistance  in  compassing  the  ruin  of  his  country. 
But  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  power  of  the 
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leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  delude  and  infljune  must  c 
There  is  no  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  masses.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  not  going  to  wage  an  eternal  war, 
for  the  wretched  pretexts  by  which  this  rebellion  is  songlit 
to  be  jnatified.  The  bocds  that  unite  ns  aa  one  people,  & 
anbatantial  conminnity  of  origin,  language,  belief,  and  law 
(the  four  great  ties  that  hold  the  societies  of  men  tngether), 
common  national  and  political  interests  ;  a  common  history; 
a  common  pride  in  a  glorions  ancestry ;  b.  common  interest 
in  this  great  heritage  of  blesHings ;  the  very  geographical 
features  of  the  country  ;  the  mighly  rivers  that  cross  the 
Hues  of  climate,  and  thus  facilitate  the  interchange  of  natural 
and  industrial  products ;  ivhile  the  wonder- working  arm  of 
the  engineer  has  levelled  the  mountain  <n'alla  which  separate 
the  East  and  West,  compelling  your  own  Alleghaniea,  my 
Uaryland  and  Pennsylvania  friends,  to  open  wide  their 
everlasting  doors  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  traffic  and  travel ; 
these  bonds  of  union  are  of  perennial  force  and  energy, 
whOe  the  causes  of  alienation  are  imaginary,  factitious,  and 
transient.  Theheartof  the  people,  Northand  South,  is  for  the 
Union.  TndicatioDs,  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  announce  the 
fact,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  states  in  rebellion. 
In  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas  the  fatal  charm  at  length 
is  broken.  At  Raleigh  and  Little  Rock  the  lips  of  honest 
and  brave  men  are  nnaealed,  and  an  independent  press  is 
unlimbering  its  artillery.  The  weary  masses  of  the  people 
are  yearning  to  see  the  dear  old  flag  floating  again  upon 
the  Capitols,  and  they  sigh  for  the  retnm  of  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,  which  they  enjoyed  under  a 
Government  whose  power  was  felt  only  in  its  blessings." 

There  are  others  not  so  dilatory  in  receii-ing  lessons 
from  slavery  as  was  Mr.  Everett,  and  who  have  a  keener 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  helpless  coloured  victims  of  the 
task-master,  and  perhaps  a  wiser  and  deeper  perception  of 
the  accursed  and  degrading  action  of  property  in  man  oa 
every  noble  sentiment  and  virtue  in  the  owner  as  well  as 
tlie  oppressed  sufl'erer.  Bnt  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  coad- 
jutors must  complete  the  work  they  have  begTin,  not  alone 
for  their  own  credit's  sake,  but  to  provide  against  the  recnr- 
rence  of  such  a  conflict  in  after  times.     Happily,  he  a 
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liis  colleagues  have  accepted  tlie  mission.  The  proclamar 
tions  are  part  of  the  work,  and  are  preparing  the  waj  for  a 
yet  brighter  day.  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge that  slavery  must  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  the  rebeUion.  Everywhere  in  all  the  states,  where 
the  owners  have  forfeited  their  estates,  and  where  the  law 
confiscates  their  property,  does  the  proclamation  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1863,  come,  giving  liberty  to  the  slave.  Whatever 
is  done  with  the  states  as  subjugated  republics  the  indi- 
vidual rebels  are  disqualified  for  government  appointments 
within  those  territories,  and  for  legislative  j^inctions  in  a 
recognized  state.  A  new  order  of  institutions  must,  there- 
fore, be  inaugurated  in  all  slavedom.  The  border  states 
cannot  now  retain  their  coloured  fellow-men  in  slavery, 
and  liberty  and  a  free  commerce  will  assert  their  sway. 
America  must  all  become  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the 
free. 

The  policy  to  be  pursued  hereafter  is  indicated  in  the 
Message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  December,  1863 ; 
and  the  following  extract  from  it  is  alike  consistent  with 
the  good  faith  and  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
cabinet.  The  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious  states  is 
necessarily  a  question  in  prospect  of  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  the  President  says : — 

''  An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  state 
government  constructed  in  whole,  or  in  preponderating 
part,  from  the  very  element  against  whose  hostility  and 
violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There 
must  be  a  test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements 
so  as  to  build  only  from  the  sound,  and  that  test  is  a  suffi- 
ciently liberal  one  which  accepts  as  sound  whoever  will 
make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former  movements.  But 
if  it  be  proper  to  require  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the  poli- 
tical body  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Union  under  it,  why  not  also  to  the  laws  and  pro- 
clamations in  regard  to  slavery  ?     Those  laws  aftid  procla- 

F  F 
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mations  were  pnt  forth  for  the  purpose  of  «M<^™g  b  ik 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  Rive  them  the  fnU 
effect,  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  tEeir  maiutenanoe.  h 
my  judgment  they  have  aided,  and  will  further  aid,  tk 
cause  for  which  they  were  intended.  To  now  abandoe 
them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  power,  bii 
would  also  be  a  cruel  and  astounding'  breaeli  of  faith.  I 
may  add  at  this  point,  while  I  remain  in  my  present  pofi- 
tion,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  emsno- 
pation  proclamation  ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  slaveiT  UT 
person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamatimi,  or 
by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  For  these  and  other  m- 
sons,  it  is  thought  best  that  support  of  these  measuies  shifi 
be  included  in  the  oath ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  exe- 
cutive may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  ind 
restoration  of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  has  a  clear  consti- 
tutional power  to  withhold  altogether,  or  erant  upon  ^ 
terms  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the  public  interest.*' 

In  order  to  give  greater  definiteness  and  point  to  tie 
contemplated  arrangement,  a  proclamation  is  added  and  to 
complete  the  outline,  I  subjoin  the  paragraphs  which  pro- 
vide for  a  reconstruction : — 

"  Therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  kno^vn  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  directly  or  by  implication  participateoii 
the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted  that 
a  full  pardon  is  hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of  them, 
with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to 
slaves ;  and  in  property  cases  where  the  rights  of  third  par- 
ties shall  have  intervened,  and  upon  the  condition  that 
every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribo  an  oath  and 
thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate  and 
which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation, 
and  shall  be  of  th'«  *.enor  and  effect  foUowiug,  to  wit : 

"  '  I, ,  do  Bolenmly  swear  in  presence  of  Almighfy 

God  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  the  states  thereunder ;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner 
abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acts  of  Congress  passed 
during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves,  so 
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long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by 
Congress,  or  by  the  decision  of  the  Snpreme  Court ;  and 
that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  and  faithfully  support  all 
proclamations  of  the  President  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as 
not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Snpreme 
Court.     So  help  me  God.' 

''  The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  are,  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been, 
civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate Government ;  all  who  have  left  judicial  stations, 
N  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  are 
or  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so-called 
Confederate  Government  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
army,  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy ;  all  who  left  seats  in  the 
United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

'*  All  who  resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  afterwards  aided  the  rebellion,  and 
all  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  coloured  per- 
sons, or  white  persons  in  charg6  of  such,  otherwise  than 
lawfally  as  prisoners  of  war,  who  have  been  found  in  the 
United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  any  other 
capacity. 

"  And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known 
that  whenever,  in  any  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Flo- 
rida, South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  a  number  of 
persons,  not  less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the  votes  cast 
in  such  state,  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1860,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  and 
not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by 
the  election  law  of  the  state  existing  immediately  before 
the  so-called  Act  of  Secession,  and  excluding  all  others, 
shall  re-establish  a  State  Government  which  shall  be  Re- 
publican, and  in  nowise  contravening  said  oath,  such  shall 
be  recognized  as  the  true  Government  of  the  state,  and  the 
state  shall  receive  therexmder  the  benefit  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  declares  that 

"  '  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in 
this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  on  application  of  the 
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legislature,  or  of  the  execntive,  when  the  legislatiire  cam 
be  convened,  against  domestic  violence.' 

"  And  I  do  farther  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  kno 
that  any  provision  which  may  be  adopted  by  snch  st 
Government  in  reference  to  the  fireed  people  of  snch  st 
which  shall  recognize  and  declare  their  permanent  freedc 
provide  for  their  .education,  and  which  may  yet  be  consiste 
as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present  condit: 
as  a  labouring,  landless,  and  houseless  class,  will  not 
objected  to  by  the  National  Executive. 

"  And  it  is  engaged  as  not  improper  that,  in  constrc 
ing  a  loyal  state  government  in  any  state,  the  name  of  i 
state,  the  boundary,  the  subdivisions,  the  constitution,  a 
the  general  code  of  laws  as  before  the  rebellion,  be  ma 
tained,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made  necessary 
the  conditions  hereinbefore  stated,  and  such  others,  if  ai 
not  contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deem 
expedient  by  those  framing  the  new  state  government." 

This  proclamation  leaves  it  as  a  point  which  may 
litigated  in  the  Supreme  Court  whether  the  Emancipati 
proclamation  is  according  to  law,  or  may  be  invalidati 
This  contingency  is  deprecated  by  some  earnest  friends 
the  coloured  freedman.  I  cannot  profess  to  correct  th^ 
judgment.  But  my  hope  is,  that  an  effective  defei 
against  any  evil  result  from  this  quarter  will  be  found 
the  prevalence  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  among  the  peop 
and  abolition  legislation  in  the  Congress.  The  condition 
the  coloured  man  in  the  United  States  is  under  t 
guardianship  of  public  opinion,  which  moves  presiden 
judges,  senators,  and  all  possessors  of  authority.  T 
voice  of  truth  and  the  power  of  liberty  will  triumph. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALISM — THE   CONDUCT  AND   INFLUENCE   OP 

PARTISANS. 

Every  facility  is  given  by  postal  authority  in  America  for 
the  conveyance  throughout  the  country  of  periodical  pub- 
lications. Except,  however,  in  New  York,  perhaps  too  in 
Boston,  I  found  no  letter  carrying  or  delivery  of  letters  or 
papers  by  postal  officials.  Boxes  at  the  offices,  ranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  received  all  such  communications  for 
resident  inhabitants,  which  lay  there  till  called  for.  Lists 
of  unclaimed  letters  were  periodically  printed.  America 
has  not  kept  pace  with  England  in  this  respect.  But  in 
conveying  newspapers  from  place  to -place  she  excels. 
"Weekly  papers,  within  the  county  where  published,  go 
free.  Charges  are  so  made  for  other  publications  that  they 
may  be  paid  quarterly,  either  at  the  place  of  issue,  or  of 
reception.  The  rates  chargeable  per  quarter  for  a  daily 
paper  do  not  reach  half  a  dollar,  going  all  over  the  United 
States,  when  it  is  under  three  ounces ;  if  under  an  ounce 
and  a  half  the  charge  is  only  half  the  amount.  Recently 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  packets  may  be 
sent  at  much  lower  rates.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
note  from  the  publisher  of  the  "American  Missionary  :" — 

"By  the  new  law,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1863,  the 
postage  on  the  *  American  Missionary'  paper  or  magazine, 
will  be  one  cent  a  number,  or  three  cents  a  quarter ;  but 
packages  of  not  over  four  ounces  (that  is,  five  papers  or 
three  magazines)  can  be  sent  to  one  address  for  the  same 
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postage  (one  cent)  and  one  cent  for  eacb.  additional  1 
onnces ;  but  in  the  packages  no  names  can  be  put  on 
separato  papers.  Our  fnends  in  each  town  may,  if  t 
please,  so  arrange  as  to  receive  their  papers  at  the  loi 
rates  of  postage." 

In  every  town  visited  by  me  I  found  local  joun 
secular  and  religious.  Every  denomination  has  its  re 
nized  organ  for  the  state.  In  Pittsburg,  for  instanc 
found  three  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  each  had  its  ion 
conducted  with  talent,  energy,  and  liberality.  In  Bo 
journalism  has  attained  an  extent  and  influence  nnequi 
in  Europe:  Theological,  political.  Puritanic,  Congr 
tional,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Ortho 
Heterodox,  Evangelistic,  Unitarian,  Missionary,  La; 
dinarian,  and  controversial,  which  almost  defy  enc 
ration.  In  the  year  1860,  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
pubh'shed  nearly  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  newspac 
But  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  value  of  newspai 
published  was  little  less  than  thirteen  millions  and  a  hai 
dollars ;  and  the  total  reported  for  all  the  states 
20,653,371  dollars  invested  in  newspaper  literature  ale 
while  the  aggregate  in  books  was  11,843,4*59  dollars 
the  whole  United  States. 

The  stenographic  or  phonographic  art  is  perhaps 
■o  universal  as  is  the  daily  press  in  America :  as  I  foi 
frequent  applications  for  the  "  Notos"  of  the  speaker  j 
which  I  never  could  supply.  But  I  am  bound  to  tes 
that  even  in  the  Western  States,  in  Cincinnati,  St,  Loi 
and  Pittsburg,  I  read  reports  of  my  addresses  which  w 
verbatim,  and  did  not  make  me  ashamed  of  what  I  ] 
delivered.  They  were  promptly  produced  and  widely  < 
dilated.  I  was,  however,  amused  on  one  occasion  to  n 
in  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  a  mere  paraphrase  of  wha 
had  spoken.  From  beginning  to  end  hardly  one  w< 
which  I  had  uttered,  bat  in  other  words  throughout  a  pi« 
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correct  version  of  my  thoughts;  a  free  translation  of  the 
speech,  and  in  strong  contrast  wiiii  the  **  New  York  Times," 
which  reported  my  words  as  well  as  my  sentiments.  I  was 
told  by  Dr.  Tyng  of  a  case  which  had  recently  occmred  to 
himself.  On  the  THanksgiving  day  in  Angnst,  he  had 
been  taken  by  surprise  in  his  own  lecture  room  by  the 
attendance  of  a  much  larger  assembly  liian  he  had  anti- 
cipated, which  rendered  expedient  an  address  as  well  as 
"  prayers."  He  had  not  prepared,  and  therefore  his  address 
was  extempore.  Something  like  a  free  translation  of  what 
he  uttered  was  reported  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers — ^for 
which  he  was  in  no  sense  responsible,  as  he  had  not  seen 
it  before  or  after.  His  attention  to  it  was  however  en- 
forced by  an  elaborate  critique  on  his  discourse,  as  if  it 
had  been  his  publication,  which  he  read  to  me  from  the 
London  "  Record."  The  words  and  phrases,  which  were 
not  his,  were  held  np  to  scorn,  and  he  was  severely  and 
nngeneroasly  slandered  as  a  man  who  had  departed  from 
his  duty,  the  principles  of  piety,  and  the  character  of  a 
Christian  minister.  Writers  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  cast  stones. 

A  few  papers  in  the  states,  where  slavery  lingers,  still 
serve  as  champions  for  the  aoi-disvnt  patriarf^al  insti- 
tution, and  denounce  all  measures  tending  to  its  aboHtion ; 
in  Kentucky  advertisements  of  sales  and  the  running  away 
of  negroes  still  appear,  and  even  Mr.  Prentice  in  the  "  Louis- 
ville Journal "  avows  a  belief  that  the  negroes  are  normally 
suited  only  for  forced  labour  and  the  slave's  fare ;  these 
ai«  vestigia  relida  of  departing  times. 

The  two  main  political  distinctions  in  the  daily 
press  are  the  Democratic  and  Republican  creeds;  tibe 
former  again  divided  into  Peace  Democrats — sometimeB 
called  Copper-heads,  as  the  copper-head  snake  ministers  to 
the  rattle-snake,  when  uncoiling  <die  last  folds  c^  its  skin : 
and  as  the  banner  of  South  Carolina  bears  the  i«tde-snake 
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for  its  intignium.  There  ore  also  War  Democrats  whoi 
the  dorenunent  ahould  be  supported  till  f^iin  rebeDioa 
anMiied ;  but  they  reserve  Bamething  to  be  hereafter  i 
justed  aboat  the  sovereign  rights  of  separate  atatea  i 
the  intor-commimal  immnnities  of  their  citizeas.  The  1 
pablictm  papers  are  oIbo  divided  into  Anti-slavery  i 
Slave-toleratiiig  parties  more  or  leas  Tehement.  The  "H 
Tork  Herald"  is  suigeneris;  sometimes  hot  and  aometh 
cold,  KaA  Bometiines  hot  and  cold — sometjmea  it  repi 
the  troth,  and  contains  well<written  descriptive  articles- 
other  times  it  reports  what  has  more  fiotton  than  truth 
again,  what  has  no  truth  at  all,  bat  with  all  tibe  gravity  i 
tmthfnl  chronicler.  If  its  coTreapondents  do  not  « 
lies,  there  is  some  one  at  head-quarters  who  can  make  tl 
to  order  in  any  nnmber — chiefly  of  a  sensational  characi 
A*  to  JUiy  principle  of  tmth  or  virtne,  I  never  conid  see 
one  principle  it  holds  as  the  devil  has  held  murder  h 
the  beginning — malevolent,  malicions  hatred  to  the  cofca 
race  and  all  who  wonld  nphold  his  cause.  When 
South  began  this  rebellion,  this  paper  rallied  ander 
banner,  till  the  ronghs  on  the  right  side  threatened  eon 
qnetices  which  Mr.  Bennet,  with  all  his  Scottish  oalcalatii 
as  a  renegade  did  not  covet,  and  therefore  he  bnn^  out  fo 
time  the  stripes  and  stars.  He  is  believed  to  be  as  mn 
with  the  Soath  still ;  but  be  serves  it  by  lies  and  deceptii 
by  the  sewer  garbage  of  New  York  partizanship  and  ( 
brazen  hypocrisy  which  every  intelligent  man  in  New  To 
penetrates.  The  paper  panders  to  the  momentary  pjuaio 
of  those  who  live  by  their  wits,  and  bate  honesty  and  t 
oolonred  man.  Were  the  enei^,  enterprise,  and  nianB( 
ment  expended  on  this  journal  devoted  to  a  benevolent  a 
patriotic  cause,  multitudes  would  rejoice  in  its  sacce. 
The  "World,"  the  "Snn,"  and  the  "  Express ,"  as  a] 
Hie  "News,"  are  also  snpposed  to  sympathize  with  opp 
nents  to  the  present  administration.     The  first  of  these  h 
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a  better  character  till  it  became  the  property  of  an  agent  of 
the  Jew  firm  of  Rothschild,  who  trades  in  stocks,  ex- 
changes, disconnts,  and  loans. 

This  transatlantic  broker  has  realized,  as  is  reported,  a 
large  fortune  by  the  trade  in  which  he  has  engaged  since 
the  rebellion  began.  His  special  telegrams  to  London,  as 
well  as  Reiiter's,  are  thought  to  have  been  manipulated  for 
influences  on  the  stock  and  gold  market  more  than  to 
convey  the  truth  in  facts  concerning  the  war. 

Financially  the  "  Express"  was  under  the  care  of  assig- 
nees while  I  was  in  New  York,  and  I  scarcely  ever  heard  of 
the  others.  As  a  stranger  I  cannot  speak  of  all  the  New  York 
journals,  many  of  which  I  never  saw ;  but  I  refer  to  such  as 
I  found  in  reading-rooms,  in  clubs,  and  at  private  resi- 
dences, or  as  were  prominently  announced  for  sale  in  cars, 
etc.  The  "Daily  News"  does  not  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Lincoln's  administration;  the  "Journal  of  Commerce" 
urged  every  citizen  to  stand  by  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  city,  state,  and  nation,  but  regarded 
slavery  and  the  slave  system  with  an  eye  to  commerce. 
The  "  Express,"  the  "  Sun,"  and  other  minor  papers  have 
not  prospered  as  far  as  they  adhered  to  the  South.  The 
"  New  York  Evehing  Post,"  the  "  Tribune,"  and  "  Times" 
deserve  a  higher  eulogium  than  I  can  write ;  the  first,  as  a 
literary  journal,  sustains  a  reputation  which  the  prolonged 
connection  with  it  of  a  Bryant,  Bigelow,  and  Godwin  in 
editorial  labours  has  been  well  qualified  to  insure.  Calm 
and  philosophical,  chaste  and  refined,  enriched  with  original 
and  eloquent  inspirations  of  the  muse,  and  breathing  always 
a  lofty  patriotism,  it  has  served  with  efficiency  the  country, 
and  drawn  out  men,  as  statesmen  and  scholars,  who  have 
done  honour  to  their  age.  Its  antagonism  to  the  system  of 
slavery  has  not  been  so  uncompromising  or  energetic  as  to 
rank  it  among  abolition  or  emancipation  journals,  but  it 
has  proved  faithful  as  an  advocate  of  the  party  who  would 
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restrict  the  growth  and  finally  root  out  the  npas  tree  from 
their  fair  land.  The  "  Times"  in  New  York  is  not  merdj 
an  establishment — it  is  more  like  an  institution.  The  con- 
spicuous and  ornamental  building,  occupied  as  its  publish- 
ing premises,  prove  not  only  the  financial  resources  by 
which  it  is  sustained,  and  the  reproducing  revenue  by 
which  the  capitalists  are  rewarded,  but  also  the  position  of 
the  journal  in  the  esteem  of  the  public.  Its  literature  is 
pertinent,  the  tone  of  its  politics  comparatively  moderate, 
its  repoffcing  is  correct  and  extensive,  and  its  correspond- 
ence varied  and  authentic,  especially  on  war  maJbteTB  and 
proceedings  at  Washington.  In  its  staff  are  men  of  dis- 
tinguished literary  attainments  personally  unknown  to  me. 
A  few  extracts  from  its  columns  during  the  E/iots  will  in- 
dicate the  position  on  the  slave  question  which  it  occupied, 
and  its  estimate  of  contemporaries. 

"  THE   MOB  AND  THE   PRESS. 

"  The  mob  last  evening  broke  the  windows  and  demo- 
lished the  furniture  in  the  counting-room  of  the  *  Tribune,' 
and  attempted  to  crown  their  infamous  and  fiendish  ruf- 
fianism by  setting  the  building  on  fire.  The  prompt  arrival 
and  vigorous  action  of  a  body  of  police  interrupted  their 
proceedings,  and  deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  of  bein^  as 
brutal  as  they  had  hoped  and  expected  to  be. 

"  We  have  not  always  agreed  with  our  neighbour  on 
political  topics,  and  have  not  deemed  it  wise  on  grounds  of 
the  public  welfare  to  make  slavery  and  the  negro  so  pro- 
minent in  these  discussions  as  the '  Tribune*  has  done.  Bat 
that  is  a  matter  concerning  which  judgments  and  tastes 
may  differ.  It  is  intolerable  that  a  mob  should  undertake 
by  violence  and  destruction  of  property  to  dictate  topics 
for  public  discussion,  or  to  control  the  sentiments  and 
utterances  of  the  public  press.  When  such  an  issue  is 
forced  upon  journalists,  they  must  make  it  their  common 
cause. 

"  We  regret  that  the  *  Tribune'  should  have  suffered  in 
such  a  shape  even  the  trifling  loss  which  last  night's  mob 
inflicted  upon  ihem.     They  had  the  aid  of  some  among  our 
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employes  in  protecting  thdr  property,  and  sliall  have  it 
again  wheneyer  the  invidious  favour  of  the  mob  shall  again 
release  us  from  the  necessity  of  defending  our  own. 

*'  It  is  too  true,  that  there  are  public  journals  who  try 
to  dignify  this  mob  by  some  respectable  appellation.     The 

*  Herald*  characterizes  it  as  the  people,  and  the  '  World'  as 
the  labouring  men  of  the  city.  These  are  libels  that  ought  to 
have  paralyzed  the  fingers  that  penned  them.  It  is  in- 
effably infamous  to  attribute  to  the  people,  or  to  the 
laboaring  men  of  this  metropolis,  such  hideous  barbarism 
as  this  horde  has  been  displaying.  The  people  of  New  York 
and  the  labouring  men  of  New  York  are  not  incendiaries, 
nor  robbers,  nor  assassins.  They  do  not  hunt  down  mm 
whose  only  offence  is  the  colour  Gk)d  gave  them — ^they  do 
not  chase,  and  insult,  and  beat  women — they  do  not  pillacre 
an  asjlnm  for  orphaA  children,  and  bum  the  very  roof  oy^ 
those  orphans'  heads.  They  are  civilized  beings,  valuing 
law,  and  respecting  decency ;  and  they  regard  with  unqua- 
lified abhorrence  the  doings  of  the  tribe  of  savages  that 
have  sought  to  bear  rule  in  their  midst. 

"  The  '  World,'  with  an  eager  ferocity  which  finds  its 
proper  counterpart  in  the  ranks  of  the  mob,  seizes  this 
opportunity  to  denounce  those  journals  which  support  the 
government  as  responsible  for  the  riot,  and  to  point  them 
out  to  the  mob  as  proper  objects  of  its  vengeance.  ^  We 
chargeit  plainly,'  says  the  'World,'  'upon  the  radical  journals 
of  this  city,'  that,  by  their  mode  of  discussing  the  poli- 
tical topics  of  the  day,  they  have  provoked  this  outburst  of 
public  passion.  The  '  World'  knows  better.  It  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  these  causes  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  riot  that  is  striking  death-blows  at  the  life  and 
property  of  the  very  class  that  is  made  at  once  its  tool  and 
its  victim.  Grant  all  that  the  *  World'  may  claim  as  to  the 
bad  taste  and  injustice  of  the  tone  in  which  these  journals 
have  canvassed  these  topics,  they  do  not  touch  the  real 
cause  of  the  outbreak. 

"  The  '  World'  permits  itself  to  read  a  lecture  to  the 

*  radical  journals'  for  not  having  heeded  its  warnings  of  the 

*  rude  vengeance'  of  which  it  gave  them  notice,  and,  with 
an  appftrent  consciousness  of  temporary  power,  it  deals 
lavishly  in  threats  of  still  further  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  '  Times'  is  among 
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the  '  radical  journab'  who  are  thus  addressei^  or  not.  Wli 
liave  condacted  tho  political  diacaBsions  of  the  daj  without 
much  reference  to  party  or  class  relations,  according  to  onr 
own  sense  of  justice  and  propriety.  Without  giving  nndne 
promiDBnce  to  any  of  the  secondary  isenes  of  the  contro- 
yersy,  we  have  done  everything  in  onr  power  to  anatain 
the  government,  aad  crush  rebellion  wherever  it  haa  ap- 
peared. Wo  have  done  this  because  wo  deem  it  onr  duty, 
and  wo  shall  contiuae  to  do  it  without  regard  to  the  warn- 
ings of  the  '  World',  or  the  menaces  of  the  mob.  We  scorn 
to  owe  anything,  still  more  to  owe  freedom  of  speech  on 
qnestiona  of  great  public  concern,  to  the  forbearance  or  the 
favour  of  the  gang  of  ruffiana  who  are  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  convert  this  metropolis  into  a  hideous 
hannt  of  vagabonds  and  thievea.  We  would  rutlier  see 
every  atone  in  the  building  which  shelters  ns  levelled  with 
the  ground,  than  feel  that  it  stands  only  through  our 
truckling  to  a  mob  which  threatens  every  public  interest 
and  every  private  riRht  with  swift  and  remediless  deBtmo- 
tiou.  We  have  nothing  to  regret  in  onr  mode  of  treat' 
these  subjects  hitherto.  Most  certainly,  we  hare  iieii' 
apology  nor  toleration  for  the  mob  that  has  ruled  and 
graced  New  York,  It  finds  no  shadow  of  excuse  in 
act  of  the  government,  and  the  only  palliation  for  the 
duct  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  its  excesses,  is  ft 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  betrayed  into  them  by 
more  cunning  and  more  cowardly  than  themselves," 

The  "Tribune"  was  selected  specially  by  the  rioting 
mobs  of  July,  and  its  editor  personally  and  in  his  residence 
as  well  as  his  publishing  office  waa  threatened  with  \io- 
lence,  I  was  engaged  with  him  repeatedly  on  the  day  of 
the  outbreak,  and  witnessed  bia  manner  and  the  conduct 
of  his  assistants  in  a  time  of  great  excitement.  la  j 
cowardly  manner,  and  in  imtrathfiil  statements, 
"  Herald"  and  its  political  confederates  held  hin 
in  taunting  language  as  timidly  «''r('nti'w3  from  the  bruta 
of  the  rioters,  and  concealing  his  person  while  dicta 
directions  to  his  workmen.  Elustrative  of  his  chai 
well  as  the  state  of  things  in  New  York,  I  extract  ap 
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g^pb  &om  his  paper   on  the  18th  of  July,  the  sixth  day 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance  : — 

"  The  '  World  '  on  Tuesday  blazoned  *  the  lie  with  cir- 
cumstance '  that  the  editor  of  the  '  Tribune  '  had  not  dared 
to  enter  his  own  office  on  Monday,  but  had  spent  the  day 
at  a  restaurant  and  left  it  at  last  in  disguise !  There  was 
no  truth  in  this ;  but  it  did  not  seem  worth  wjiile  to  con- 
tradict it.  But  on  Wednesday  the  *  World*  returned  to  the 
charge,  in  an  article  specially  intended  to  incite  the  mob 
to  murder  Republican  editors,  saying — 

"  *  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  lowering  ap- 
proach of  the  rude  vengeance  they  have  courted  would 
have  made  these  people  feel  at  last  how  mad  their  course 
has  been.  It  might  nave  been  supposed  that  the  editor  of 
the  "  Tribune,"  TEEMBLiNa  all  day  long  in  the  safe  um- 
brage OF  A  friendly  restaurant,  AND  ESCAPING  AT  LAST 
UNDER  COVER  OF  THE     DARKNESS   TO   HIS     HOME,    might   have 

been  led  by  these  hours  of  seclusion  to  fling  away  the 
torch  he  had  so  long  and  so  thoughtlessly  brandished.' 

"  There  must  be  a  stop  to  this.  Briefly,  then  the  editor 
of  the  '  Tribune'  came  to  his  office  on  Monday  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  walking  to  it  from  a  Harlem  car  in  plain  sight 
of  scores;  remained  at  his  work  till  dinner  time;  then 
walked  deliberately  through  the  crowd  to  Windust's,  ate 
his  dinner,  and  at  once  took  a  carriage  thence  to  his  lodg- 
ing in  broad  daylight  and  with  no  sort  of  concealment  or 
disguise.  He  prevented  the  arming  of  the  '  Tribune  * 
office  until  after  the  assault  upon,  sack,  and  attempt  to  burn 
it  that  evening  ;  then  he  thought  the  time  had  come  for  de- 
cisive measures;  and  th')  next  morning  (Tuesday)  he  devoted 
mainly  to  aiding  to  put  it  in  fighting  trim  ;  coming  again 
openly  by  car  down  town,  walking  from  the  car  through  the 
crowd  to  his  office,  and  remaining  there  from  nine  a.m.  to 
four  p.m.,  when  he  walked  away  undinguised  and  una.s- 
sailed  as  before.  Yesterday  he  was  again  at  the  office  by 
ten  a.m.,  coming  in  a  carriage  because  there  were  no  pub- 
lic conveyances  then  in  motion,  and  spending  the  day  about 
his  business  as  usual.  (N.  B. — The  fighting  arrangements 
did  not  requii'e  renewal.)  He  left  at  a  proper  dinner-hour 
as  before,  and  expects  to  be  back  at  his  post  in  good  season 
this  morning.    He  may  be  murdered,  as  the  *  World'  threa- 
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tens,  bnt  he  does  not  expect  to  be  frigbtenecl.  And  if  the 
'  World'  will  advise  his  friends  not  to  devastate  the  dwellings 
of  inoffensive  people  who  kindly  watched  over  him  in  sick- 
ness two  years  ago,  but  with  whom  he  has  never  '  boarded ' 
since,  and  who  are  nowise  related  to  him,  it  will  be  all  the 
favour  he  asks  firom  th-at  quarter." 

Horace  Qreeley  is  a  man  of  inextingxdshable  ardour  and 
exhaustlesB  mental  resources.  His  whole  soul  is  absorbed 
in  the  success  of  the  cause  which  he  espouses.  The  phases 
of  his  religious  opinion  are  said  to  have  repeatedly  changed. 
He  has  dipped  into  Spiritualism,  I  heard,  but  I  suppose  he 
found  table-rapping  would  not  quell  a  riot,  or  convince  a 
nation.  He  has  thought  or  written  some  things  favonrable 
to  Universalism,  but  whatever  he  postpones  to  the  future 
and  invisible  he  has  no  salvation  for  the  Kattle-snake,  the 
Copperhead,  or  the  Demon  of  Slavery.  A  Bepublican  and 
friend  of  liberty,  he  welcomes  co-operation  from  all,  and 
willingly  lends  his  aid  to  all  who  would  hunt  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  its  den  the  foul  fiend  of  oppression.  I  fonnd 
him  frank  and  accessible.  He  had  heard  my  address  the 
night  before,  and  was  now  ready  to  give  his  powerftd  aid 
to  my  mission,  and  that  day,  at  his  office,  was  prepared  a 
brief  outline  of  what  had  been  already  done,  under  my  own 
suggestions,  including  the  New  York  response,  which  was 
put  to  press  that  night  and  appeared  next  morning,  among 
the  rioting  of  thousands  of  misguided  and  infuriated  men. 
Mr.  Greeley  does  not  confine  his  contributions  to  his  own 
daily  paper ;  but  in  the  "  Independent"  and  other  religious 
or  literary  journals  his  writings  appear  as  the  welcome 
contributions  of  a  popular  writer.  He  has  access  to  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  and  such  influence  as  to 
•licit  responses  on  momentous  questions  with  which  he 
may  in  some  measure  fashion  the  politics  of  the  nation.  Some 
fear  him  as  a  dictator,  and  others  hate  him  as  a  radical, 
but  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  present  elements  of  American 
society. 
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The  "  Independent/'  the  "EvangeKsV  the"Congre- 
gationalist/'  the  ''  Anti-Slaverj  Standard,''  the  "  Idhera- 
tor,"  the  "Principia,"  the  **New  York  Oheerver,"  the  "  New 
York  Chronicle,"  the  "  Scottish  American,"  "  Missionary 
Advocate,"  the  "  Christian  Times,"  "  The  Eclectic,"  and 
'^  Covenanter,"  are  weekly  in  their  issne,  and  are  of  a  mixed 
diaracter,  partly  secular  and  partly  special.  I  take  them  as 
representative  rather  "than  as  the  only  jonmals  of  the 
class.  The  *'  Covenanter,"  as  representing  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  is  thoroughly  anti-slavery  in  action.  The 
''  Christian  Times"  is  Episcopalian  in  its  connection,  but 
libera^  evangelical,  and  thoroughly  practical  in  its  piefy. 
I  have  not  seen  it  but  accept  the  testimony  of  the  con- 
temporaneous press.  I  give  an  extract  from,  the  paper  to 
show  its  spirit : — 

^  Evangelical  Episcopalians  are  occasionally  criticized 
for  the  alleged  afi^ities  for  *  the  denominations,'  as  they 
are  styled.  If  the  reference  is  to  communions  non-Episcopal, 
but  thoroughly  orthodox  in  their  creed,  we  are  not  anxious 
to  deny  the  allegation.  But  what  is  it  p  It  is  an  affinity 
for  their  orthodoxy,  their  love  of  the  truth,  and  their 
adherence  to  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  brethren  receive  the  Bible  as  the  pure  Word  of 
God,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  so  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  articles  of  our  Church.  If,  providentially,  our 
Church  had  been  equal  to  the  work  of  leavening  this 
whole  land  with  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  Christ,  we  should 
have  rejoiced  in  it ;  but  seeing  that  we  are  but  one  among 
many  to  whom  this  great  work  has  been  committed,  we 
are  glad  when  we  hear  of,  or  see  tokens  of  success  in  its 
performance  of  the  part  of '  the  denominations.'  Nor  is 
this  merely  a  speculative  question,  in  regard  to  which 
Churchmen  may  hold  any  views  without  any  danger  of 
spiritual  detriment.  Who  fails  to  see  that  it  must  make  a 
great  difference  in  our  feelings  toward  others,  according  as 
we  look  upon  their  relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianiiji 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  ?" 

The  missionary  journals  are  numerous,  xnclitding  the 
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"  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Record,"  the  "  American 
Missionary,'*  the  "  Missionary  Advocate."  The  second  of 
these  three  devotes  its  columns  largely  to  missions  among 
the  colonred  men  who  have  been  freed  in  yirtne  of  the  Pre- 
sident's proclamation,  and  the  incidents  of  the  rebellion. 
I  saw  the  "  Scottish  American"  only  rarely,  and  thought 
there  wad  more  in  it  of  the  Scotchman  than  the  loyal 
American.  The  "  New  York  Chronicle"  is  an  organ  of  the 
Baptists,  and  breathes  fervently  the  loyalty  of  that  sect 
in  the  North,  supporting  President  Lincoln  most  heartily. 
Besides  denominatipnal  matter,  essays,  and  extracts  on 
practical  Christianity  and  religious  intelligence,  it  presents 
in  summary  but  briefly  the  political  incidents  of  the  week. 
It  is  said  the  Baptists  number  one  million  of  members.  I 
hope  they  are  all  as  good  as  their  "  Chronicle."  The 
'*  Observer  "  has  seen  2120  weeks,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  its  age.  I  have  remembered  as  long  as 
I  have  had  any  notice  of  American  aflairs  the  name  and 
reputation  of  Mr.  S.  Morse,  sen.,  and  his  "  Observer."  I 
think  I  met  him  once  in  England.  I  was  sorry  one  day  I 
was  dining  at  a  restaurant  in  New  York  to  find  he  and  I 
had  dined  at  the  same  table  without  a  personal  recognition. 
The  paper  had  formerly  more  celebrity  than  it  has  now, 
and  I  fancy  I  remember  it  was  then  more  pro  than  anti- 
slavery.  I  would  hardly  recal  the  sins  of  its  youth  had  it 
not  now  a  more  deserving  position.  The  paper  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Sidney  E.  Morse,  jun.,  and  Co.,  and  sustains  its 
character  by  original  contributions  on  local,  historical,  cri- 
tical subjects,  natural  history,  and  husbandry,  in  its  secular 
department.  It  has  a  youths'  department,  giving  tales 
and  extracts.  In  the  "  religious  department,"  miscellane- 
ous matters,  places  of  worship,  expository  essays  on  pro- 
phecy. Christian  work,  Walking  worthy,  the  Heavenly 
Baptism,  National  thanksgiving,  and  a  page  of  political 
articles,  one -part  on  the  rebel  intentions,  and  another  on 
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the  persecntion  of  negproes,  in  which  the  editor  expresses 
himself  as  follows  : — 

*'  Nothing  in  the  late  riots  in  this  city  is  more  disgrace- 
fnl  to  the  gnilty  parties  than  the  wanton,  cruel,  and  deadly 
assaults  made  upon  the  negro  population.  Innocent  of  all 
blame  in  the  matter,  far  more  peaceful  and  orderly  than 
their  persecutors,  the  coloured  people  were  marked  for 
vengeance  by  the  mob,  hunted  down  in  the  streets,  some  of 
them  put  to  death,  and  their  houses  sacked  and  destroyed. 
Such  deeds  of  shame  are  enough  to  bring  a  blush  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  most  hardened  offenders,  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  among  us  who  have  participated  in  these 
outrages.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  raise  funds  to 
supply  the  immediate  wants  of  hundreds  of  these  poor 
people  who  have  been  made  homeless  and  destitute,  and 
their  situation  presents  the  strongest  appeal  for  our  com- 
passionate aid." 

The  intelligence  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  embraces 
colleges :  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist, 
Lutheran,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Missionary.  The  contents 
would  fill  an  ordinary  volume,  each  paper  at  the  charge  of 
twopence  farthing.  "  The  Principia  *'  claims  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Cheever  and  the  Rev.  W.  Qt)odall,  and  J.  W. 
Alden  as  publisher.  These  three  gentlemen  appear  the 
agents  of  five  trustees  of  the  Principia  Association,  a  com- 
pany of  shareholders  who  announce  interest  at  the  rate  of 
seven  per  cent.  The  paper  is  published  at  two  dollars  per 
annum.  It  seeks  to  develope  first  pririciples  in  religion, 
morals,  government,  and  the  economy  of  life.  Perronet 
Thompson,  Major- General,  sends  his  racy  and  pungent 
morsels  of  literature  from  Blackheath  to  the  "  Principia." 
One  lies  before  me,  under  the  title,  "  Space  for  Repentance 
to  Americans,  also  for  the  Working-classes  in  England."  Mr. 
Goodall  divides  the  page  on  "  The  Players  and  the  Puri- 
tans ;"  and  Mr.  Jocelyn  narrates  "  A  Visit  to  the  Preedmen 
of  East  Virginia,  Washington,  and  vicinity."     The  whole 
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of  tiie  next  two  pages  me  oocupied  with  anti-elaYBEy 
cussions  from  Dr.  Cheever's  stand-poinfc  in  ihe  oonflicst. 
There  is  an  earnest  persistency  and  self-abnegation  in  the 
ai^iimentation  of  the  editors  which  give  an  idiosynoracy  to 
their  paper,  by  which  it  is  made  to  occupy  an  isolated 
position. 

The  ^  Liberator"  bears  as  a  woodcut  a  symbolic  froniiB- 
piece,  representing  the  negro  auction  mart  on  the  left  side, 
and  a  scene  of  negro  life  nnder  emancipation  on  the  ri^bt  side 
of «  oentral  emblem,  round  which  is  the  gracious  prodama. 
tiim,  "  I  come  to  break  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor ;"  whidi 
seems  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of  a  chained  negro,  from 
whom  a  tyrant  white  man  is  made  to  flee.  The  paper  is 
wholly  demoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coloured  ■  millions  of 
America ;  narration,  argumentation,  poetry,  and  all  the 
solicitudes  of  an  unflinching  and  self-denying  advocate, 
are  employed  to  promote  the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved 
race.  The  editor  and  his  party  had  long  excluded  them- 
selves  from  political  action  with  any  of  the  candidates  for 
office,  being  unable  to  identify  themselves  with  any  pro- 
gramme within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  They  fed 
themselves  relieved  by  the  rebellion  of  the  slavebolders, 
and  are  now  able  and  eagerly  solicitous  to  strengthen  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  enrolment  of 
coloured  troops  as  an  armed  force  of  the  United  States. 
The  "  Liberator "  zealously  promotes  this  organization. 
The  "  Anti-slavery  Standard  *'  knows  only  one  object  and 
renders  all  its  influence  and  action  subservient  to  its 
attainment — ^the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  all  places,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time :  "  without  concealment,  without 
compromise,"  is  its  watchword  and  talisman.  With  a 
vigilance  that  never  slumbers  and  a  zeal  that  continueih 
ever,  in  this  course,  it  goes  straight  onward.  Turning  the 
curse  of  man's  wrath  into  a  blessing,  and  the  venom  of 
man's  malignity  into  a  medicine,  it  culls  the  worst  passages 
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of  pro-aLayeiy  dialeotics  aoid  the  most  fiirions  inveotiyeB 
of  erlove-holdiiig  passion,  «iid  giving  them  a  prominecnoe 
whioh  in  their  native  sphere  ihej  oonld  never  reach ;  it 
points  the  finger  of  soom  upon  the  system,  and  casts  down 
the  dagon  of  its  idolatry  as  a  headless  and  limbless  tnink, 
to  be  trod  upon  by  the  lovers  of  trath  and  liberty.  I  have 
not  always  concurred  in  the  style  or  oonrse  of  some  parts 
of  the  internal  or  inter-denominational  warfare  of  mj 
friends ;  but  I  thank  ^em  for  their  service  to  the  slave, 
and  I  testify  to-  their  vigorous  maintenance  of  the  anti- 
slavery  parts  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration. 

The   " Oongregationalist,"  aa    does   the   "Liberator," 
emanates  from  Boston,  and  is  the  property  of  Galen  James, 
C.  A.  Richardson  and  William  L,  Oreen.  It  is  nearly  sixteen 
years  old.  It  is  well  printed,  well  arranged,  and  well  wiitteti 
as  a  journal.  The  men  who  write  for  the  paper  are  generally 
designated  by  initialB,  or  other  incidents  by  which  they  are 
known  in  the  denomination  as  worthy  of  regard.     The 
duties  of  the  editorial  department  are  fulfilled  more  in 
selection  and  arrangement  than  by  the  production  of  ela- 
borate essays  or  authoritatiye  impositions;  though  I  have 
seen  learned  disquisitions  which  were  ascribed  to  the  edi- 
tors on  "  the  relation  of  female  members  to  the  pnWc 
services  of  the  church,"  and  "  strictures  on  the  proceedings 
of  church  councils,'*  which  seemed  intended  to  prove  that 
Gongregationalists  required  yet  to  learn  how  doubts  a 
policy  in  their  churcbes  is  anything  approaching  to  clerical 
authority  and  synodical  action.    The  sufierings  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  will  not  probably  foreshadow  the  trials  of  Mn 
Charles  Beecher.   Dr.  Bacon,  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  and  other 
authorities,  beyond  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  contribute  to 
the  vitality  and  attractions  of  the  "  Congregationalist,"  which 
moves  almost  wholly  in  its  denominational  orbit,  in  discus- 
sion, and  in  the  records  of  collegiate  institutions.     The 
principal  exception  to  this  course  is  the  earnest  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  the  cordial  sapport 
rendered  to  Mr.  Lincolii'B  policy  againat  the  rebellion. 
The  "Evangelist"  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Bidwell,  but 
has  lately  paBsed  under  the  editorship  of  Henry  M,  Field 
and  J.  G.  Craighead.  It  is  largely  occupied  with  para- 
graphj  of  religions  news,  and  incidental  illustrations  of  the 
progress  of  Bpiritual  or  revived  religion.  Essays  and  reviews 
and  Bometinies  a  sermon,  find  a  place.  I  do  not  kfeow  that 
it  connects  itBclf  with  any  denomination  ;  hut  it  ib  as  mnclt 
identified  with  the  PreBbyterianB  ba  with  any  other  body. 
It  gives  its  entire  support  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  nrgea  the 
wisdom  of  cmancipattoa,  and  the  hopelessness  of  any  fbtnre 
peace  unless  slaveiy  be  abolished  in  the  subjugated  states. 
I  do  not  name  the  "  Independent "  as  if  it  needed  my 
imprimatur  or  that  I  should  inti-oduce  it  to  my  English 
readers.  Honry  Ward  Beecher  knows  how  to  array  by  hia 
side,  and  in  the  columns  of  an  Independent  journal,  men  of 
kindred  spirit  and  congenial  talent.  Dr.  Tyng,  an  Episco- 
palian ;  Theo.  Cuyler,  a  Preabyterian  ;  Dr.  Storra,  a  Con- 
gregationallBt ;  Horace  Greeley,  a  "  Corporation  sole,"  and 
many  other  men  contribute  to  his  pages  and  charm  bb 
readers,  while  his  o^vn.  inimitable  sermons  and  platform 
orations  diversify  the  commnni cations  and  enrich  the  hte- 
rature  of  America.  I  need  not  tell  how  all  is  made  to 
subserve  good  government  and  the  liberty  of  the  negro  or 
the  coloured  slave.  The  hatred  of  the  South  which  hunted 
and  yelled  its  curses  on  the  head  of  Beecher  in  his  E  uropean 
tour,  manifest  the  dread  with  which  men-stealera  and 
traders  in  human  flesh  abhor  him  and  his  services.  The 
demoniac  hatred  with  which  he  was  pursued  in  his  public 
appearances  in  Britain  were  a  far  stronger  attestation  to 
his  woi'k,  hia  virtue  and  the  influence  of  the  "  Independent," 
than  all  the  eulogies  of  his  iriends,  their  complimenJ 
reBoluttojis  or  festive  demonstrations.  In  vain 
effort  to  lessen  his  triampli. 
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There  are  journals,  especiallj  the  organs  of  Episcopal 
Methodists,  but  their  name  is  Legion ;  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  states  have  they  a  powerful  influence  in  support  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Government.  I  borrow  a  paragraph  from 
the  "  Congregationalist,"  referring  to  one  gentleman  whom 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  and  admire  in  his  manner  and 
opinions.  Dr.  Haven  is  worthy  of  the  affectionate  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him : 

"  We  find  in  this  week's  issue  of  '  Zion's  Herald'  the 
valedictory  of  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Haven,  D.D.,  for  seven  years 
editor  of  that  paper,  he  having  been  elected  President  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  XJnder  his  managen^ent  the 
'Herald'  has  been  ably  edited,  and  has  uniformly  shown 
an  excellent  spirit.  He  has  also  filled  mamr  important 
public  positions,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  for  two  sessions,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  an  active  leader  in  the  temperance  cause,  and 
has  secured  the  high  esteem  of  the  community  by  his  uni- 
form courtesy,  and  his  consistent  and  earnest  course  in 
defence  of  the  right  and  true,  wherever  found.  We  regret 
his  departure  from  this  vicinity,  and  wish  him  abundant 
success  and  usefulness  in  his  new  field  of  labour.  He  is  to 
be  succeeded  as  editor  of  the  *  Herald  *  hy  the  Rev.  N.  E. 
Cobleigh,  D.D.,  now  President  •  of  McKendree  College, 
Illinois." 

"  Methodist  Literatuee. — The  Central  Ohio  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  its  late  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  periodicals  of  the 
denomination.  Their  report  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
mentions  with  gratitude  the  fact  of  the  uniform  loyalty  to 
the  government  of  their  religious  periodicals  in  the  North ; 
recommends  all  the  members  of  their  churches  *  to  pray 
that  Q-od  by  his  Spirit  would  bless  our  editors  and  writers  \  * 
pledges  the  ministers  connected  with  the  Conference  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  subscribers  for  their  papers  and 
reviews ;  and  finally  lays  down  the  law  of  Methodism  in 
this  wise :  *  That  all  of  our  membership  be  expected  to 
take  and  read  our  periodicals,  and  that  it  is  expected  of 
them  to  stand  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  aid  in 
forming  a  monJ  sentiment  derived  from  the  teachings  of 
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the  Bible,  infitead  of  the  teachings  of  partosan  neTvs- 
paperB.'" 

The  Soathem  cause  lias  Tigoroos  expoaents  of  its  inte- 
nate  tmd  principles  in  the  editorial  etafls  of  Bichmcmd 
ioaroiJs,  and  others  in  Memphis  and  Mobile,  Charleston 
and  Savannah ;  there  is  often  exhibited  taiich  vigorona 
writing  and  onscrupulaus  assertion.  Baron  Munchausen 
flervea  instead  of  a  reporter  occasionally.  Bat  slaveijiB 
the  grand  idol  before  vhicli  their  daily  poblications  an 
presented  as  incensed  oSerings.  Harmoniously  they  Hhoot 
with  trumpet-tongaes, "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Confederacy." 
They  denounce  Northern  Democrats  who  would  recommend 
[  TBstoration  to  the  Union,  and  European  commissioners  or 
i^cota  who  would  temporize  at  the  expense  of  the  patri- 
archal insCUution.  They  repudiate  Mi.  James  Spence,  b*- 
cause  he  says  he  is  against  slavery,  though  they  know 
better.  They  shrink  not  irom  the  broad  and  continnad 
avowal  that  the  conflict  is  waged  for  maintaining  and 
extending  their  domestic  institution.  Mr.  Mit^ihell,  who 
wotdd  have  rebelled  in  Ireland,  with  W.  Smith  O'Brien, 
but  that  the  battle  waa  fought  in  a  cabbage-garden,  and 
the  victory  achieved  by  complying  with  the  poetic  prescrip- 

"  Ho  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

It  may  be  guessed  how  he  would  have  sought  the  liberty 
and  wcl&re  of  the  workino  Irishman  by  the  Bystem  he 
now  advocates,  which,  in  his  own  words,  is  "  liber^  ba 
wallop  the  uigger."  When  he  went  down  South  he  pro- 
claimed hia  preference  for  the  plantation  and  the  slave, 
and  his  hatred  to  aU  Yankee  industry.  He  is  no  shoffling, 
mawkish  hypocrite,  now  at  least ;  and  bis  writings  have 
all  the  odour  of  an  unveiled,  slaveholding  Democrat. 

Besides  the  estracts  which  may  be  gathered,  tbicic  as 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  &ota  the  Soathem  press,  aad  tbais 
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disgtUBed  STmpathizars  m  the  North:,  the  English  pnss  has 
an  eihaoatless  and  erer  &esh  sapply  Irom  its  "  special" 
oonrcea.  Dr.  Mackay  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  L.  have  con- 
genially laboured,  the  latter  in  Rickmond,  and  the  former 
at  New  York  ;  the  latter  an  ae  private  secretary  and  dealer 
in  funds  ;  and  the  former  an  ex  politico-poetic  advocate  «f 
the  working  poor  'and  their  seamstresses.  For  a  time,  at 
least  he  was  succeeded  in  his  "  Special"  Conunisaion,  by  a 
man  'who  is  said  to  have  been  an  avowed  apologist  of 
aaaassination  in  political  economy.  A  kindred  spirit  with 
these  is  a  "  Special,"  Manhitlan,  whoso  antecedents  may 
not  have  been  leas  hononrablc,  but  whose  slashing  style 
and  pretensions  are  thought  adequate  to  the  demaoda  of 
Anglican  conservatism.  There  are  other  "  specials,"  or 
"  occasionals,"  who  snpply  the  press  with  what  they  hear 
or  what  they  fancy.  I  have  read  a  description  of  one  of 
the  moat  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war,  at  Chancellors- 
viUe,  and  where  the  carnage  was  great ;  the  divisions  of 
the  armies  occupying  heights  and  valleys,  on  right  and  left 
of  streams,  where  an  angel  wing  would  have  been  re- 
qnii'ed  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  appalling  and  diatractang 
scene.  But  the  "  special"  correspondent  not  only  saw  all, 
but  could  describe  what  one  man  did  and  another  said, 
and  could  detail  the  band-to-hand  fights,  and  single  out 
the  gallant  actions  of  his  favonrites,  in  the  most  thrilling 
and  graphic  terms.  I  heard  men  who  had  risen  from 
perasing  the  recital  in  ecstacies  of  admiration  for  the 
irriter,  and  pronouncing  their  verdict  on  the  oowU'dly  and 
spiritless  Yankee  soldiers. 

The  Democratic  peace  policy  has  been  satirically  exposed 
in  the  pages  of  a  small  publication  bearing  the  title  "  The 
New  Gospel  of  Peace  according  to  St.  Benjamin ;"  aitd 
thus  the  ridicule  of  the  American  public  ha^  been 
poured  on  the  sympathizers  with  the  Confederacy.  To 
their  underhand  devices  and  gross  perrereions  of  public 
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sentiment  General  Bobert  Loe's  temporary  successes 
aaoribed.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  "  an  army  of  pliii-etslis 
(fire  caters),  and  marched  into  two  of  the  provinces  of  the 
land  of  Uncul  Psalm  (Uncle  Sam),  proclaiming  the  New 
Gospel  of  Peace  at  the  point  of  the  eword.  And  ha  lajd 
parte  of  those  provinces  wast*  with  fire,  and  ho  destroyed 
the  bridges  that  were  over  the  rivers,  and  carried  off  their 
horses,  and  their  com,  and  their  cattle ;  and  pat  all  them 
that  resisted  the  New  Gospel  of  Peace  to  tlie  sword. 
So  the  people  hegan  to  understand  the  mystery  of  thft 
New  Gospel,  and  they  glorified ;  and  they  said,  yet  % 
little  while  and  the  niggah  (negro)  shall  be  restored  to  his 
bondage,  and  the  Shivalry  and  the  Phiretahs  shall  be  onr 
masters,  and  peace  shall  mle  the  land  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  we  sh^  compromise  onjBelvea  for  ever.  And  there 
was  great  rejoicing."  Sach  is  said  to  have  been  the  pro- 
phecy of  a  modem  Balaam  whom  the  Democrats  conenlted. 

The  &iends  of  the  Umon,  determined  that  such  adver- 
saries shall  not  have  it  all  their  own  way,  have  organized 
a  "  Loyal  Publication  Society,"  whose  objects  are  expressed 
in  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  the  object  of  this  organization  is,  and  shall  bo 
confined  to  the  distribution  of  journals  and  documents  of 
unquestionable  and  unconditional  loyalty  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  armies  now  engaged 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  counteract,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  fiuf 
enemies  of  the  Government  and  the  advocal^s  of  a  dl~ 
graceflil  peace,  to  circnlate  journals  and  documents  of. 
disloyal  character," 

"  In  fulfilment  of  their  purpose,  they  have  isaaed, 
among  other  works,  twenty  tracts  with  titles  aach  aa  ; — 
•Fntnre  of  the  North  West,'  by  Robert  Dale  Owen. 
'  Echo  from  the  Army.'  '  Union  Mass  Meeting,  Speeches 
of  Brady,  Van  Buren,"  etc.  '  Three  Voices  ;  the  Soldier, 
Farmer,  and  Poet,'  'Voices  from  the  Army."  'Northern 
True  Men,'     '  Speech  of  Major-General  Butler.'     '  Sepa* 
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ration ;  War  without  End.'  Ed.  Laboulaye.  *  The  Venom 
and  the  Antidote.'  '  A  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  Loyal 
Women  of  the  United  States,'  by  One  of  Themselves. 
*  No  Failure  for  the  North.'  Atlantic  Monthly.  *  Address 
to  King  Cotton.'  Eugene  Pelletan.  *  How  a  Free  People 
conduct  a  long  War.  Still6.  *  The  Preservation  of  the 
Union,  a  National  Economic  Necessity.'  '  Elements  of 
Discord  in  Secessia,'  etc.,  etc..  *No  Party  now,  all  for 
Our  Country.'  Dr.  Francis  Ideber.  "  The  Cause  of  the 
War.'  Col.  Charles  Anderson.  *  Opinions  of  the  Early 
Presidents,  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  upon 
Slaverv,  and  upon  Negroes  as  Men  and  Soldiers.'  '  Mili- 
tary Despotism!  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus! 
Curses  coming  home  to  roost !' 

There  is  a  publication,  periodical  in  its  issue,  but  so 
authentic  in  its  contents  that  the  statements  it  contains  are 
accepted  in  evidence  in  courts  of  law :  it  is  entitled  "  The 
Bebellion  Records,  a  Diary  of  American  Events,"  etc.  Six 
volumes  are  now  published,  five  of  which  lie  before  me,  in 
royal  8vo,  and  each  contains  about  700  pages,  with  nu- 
merous engravings,  etc.  Southern  documents  and  records 
are  given,  as  well  as  those  from  authority  in  the  loyal 
states.  It  is  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth.  Mr. 
Frank  Moore  is  the  Editor,  and  G-.  P.  Putnam  of  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  its  publisher.  The  sixth  volume 
brings  down  the  diary  and  documents  of  events  till 
June  1863.  I  cannot  take  farewell  of  these  volumes  till  I 
transcribe  from  them  three  or  four  verses,  which  I  believe 
will  be  verified^in  the  struggle  as  it  closes  on  American  soil. 

"  Another  laurel  wreaths  to-day 

Our  country's  honoured  fame ; 
The  seal  is  set  which  wipes  away 

A  long  recorded  shame. 
Thank  G-od !  the  rulers  of  the  land 

For  Freedom  have  decreed. 
And  Justice  lifts  her  sacred  hand 

To  bless  the  righteous  deed. 
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''Her  battles  fbnglit,  her  TLctoriea  won^ 

If o  field  of  bloody  strife 
Sends  forth  its  cloud  to  blot  the  buzl 

Or  drink  the  nation's  life. 
But  peace  and  all  her  shining  banda 

Their  tonefol  voices  raise, 
And  sing  throitghout  the  happy  llmd 

Their  songs  of  joy  and  praise. 

''  Erom  sea  to  sea,  from  gulf  ta  lakes^ 

And  o*er  the  watery  world ; 
The  wind  of  heaven  our  banner  takes. 

Against  the  sky  unfurled ; 
IThe  dear  old  flag,  its  stars  all  there,. 

And  where  it  proudly  streams 
No  guilt  of  treason  taints  the  air, 

No  slave  of  ^Freedom  dreams. 

"  0  nation,  feirest  bom  of  time  I 

O  people  blessed  of  &.te ! 
'Tis  yours  to  make  the  world  sublime^ 

By  being  nobly  great ! 
To  rise  from  out  this  trial  hour, 

If  true  to  man  and  God, 
To  heights  8f  fame  and  fields  of  power. 

And  glory  all  untrod." 
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RESPONSE 

Fboh  the  Chdbch  of  the  PuEiTiNS,  New  TOEI. 

(Note  to  page  113.) 

Bebpsctsd  hid  BiiOTSD,— Woreipoudwitli  delight  to  yourfrat«n)tl 
kQil  ajmpBtitiiimg  misaioQ  and  appeal.  We  thank  jou  far  jour  Chru- 
tmn  and  mimlj  utterances  Bgainat  "  Ibe  alate-trwle  and  tuvery,"  and 
againit  "the  CoaCedcTocy"  aeeking  a  new  Dationalil}'  on  the  biiil  of 
the  peraetuity  and  eitenuon  of  then  orimei.  We  thank  ;oii  for  jour 
"maoiftitalionB  of  Bjinpathj  for  the  coloured  race,  so  long  opprosed 
and  debased  bj  Christian  nations."  Farticuhu'lj  do  we  tlumk  our 
British  brethren  for  dialinutlj  sajing  :  "  It  is  the  dutj  of  Araarioao 
■talesmen  and  Christian  ministers  to  guard  againtt  anj  reaction  in  the 
policj  of  Emandpation,  when  ajrangeoieDts  conaequent  on  the  termi- 
nauon  of  the  war  msj  come  under  ducussiaD."  Precisely  at  this  point 
it  is,  at  the  preeent  criiii,  that  jour  friendlj  cautious  were  needed. 
Since  the  arriTal  of  tJiO  British  delegation,  our  Tiatoiiea  in  Pennajlvania 
and  at  Vicbsburg  have  been  made  the  occasion  for  reviving  the  pre- 
Tious  aUmours  of  the  pro-slBverj  par^  for  a  repeal  of  (he  President's 
edict  of  Kmsndpation. 

In  connection  with  tlm,  wo  ue  compelled  lo  sdrert  to  the  recent 
mihiarj  instructions.  Article  32,  declaring  that  although  the  com- 
manders of  our  armies  have  authoritji  under  martial  law,  to  suspend 
or  abolish  tho  peUtioos  of  "servico''  from  one  person  lo  another  in 
rebel  slates  conquered  by  our  armies,  jet  the  permanence  of  suck 
change,  or  its  temporary  nature,  must  be  determined  by  the  treaty  of 
peace.  You  havo  well  said,  in  your  address  lo  us,  that  "  A  mtrograde 
oouiBV  would  assuredly  give  a  triumph  to  the  adversaricj  of  freedom, 
and  put  tosliamoall  who  have  lympaihiied  with  the  cause  of  the  slaTe." 
And  jiut  hero,  honoured  and  belored  brethren  of  France  and  Great 
Bntoio,  you  will  allow  us,  with  the  frankness  of  brotherly  conddence 
and  aOection,  to  discloie  our  deepest  perpteiities  aud  most  aniious 
apprehenaioiu,  that  you  may  know  at  what  poiiite  vto  moat  need  your 
auiitaneD,  your  sympathies,  and  your  prayers. 

We  are  griered  and  alarmed  to  nolioo  that  while  the  Uinnejudg' 
niont*  are  so  bea»ilj  n.-sting  upon  our  nation  and  goTernment  for  our 
great  national  lin,  wliile  slaveholden  thentsehei,  through  their  wicked 
rebellion,  are  the  ecourges,  in  God's  hand,  bj  whicli  He  is  chasing  lu 
for  our  disobedience  to  Him,  in  permitting  their  oppressions,  instead  of 
•leDuting  justioe  for  the  relief  of  their  Tiotims,  we  witneu  little  or 
uotliing  hke  repentance  for  the  sin,  or  eren  a  nominal  recognition  of 
it*  sinfulness.  In  nothipg  that  has  been  done  or  attempted  by  our 
OoTcmoient,  in  nothing  that  ha*  been  proposed  in  our  national  ooun- 
eiU.  in  none  uf  the  proclamations  fur  national  fasts,  hu  our  great  na- 
lioiul  na  of  tolerating  slaTiry  been  recognized.    EmaooipatiaD  has  not 
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been  proclaimed  aa  ui  act  of  obcdianra  to  God,  or  of  hnmamt;  to  the 
■laTe,  or  aa  a  proteddOD  for  ihe  esKQtial  rights  of  hunuin  nattm, 
h  performDDce  of  the  esecntial  duti^  of  homan  gOTPTranervt 
tbI,  or  aathe  necesMry  workings  of  free  icBtitution*  in  p&rticulw, 
a  a  requirement  of  inlfiiniitiiiDaJ  and  general  Common  Xaw,  the 
product  of  Christianit;  and  natml  jnstioe,  eewotial  to  a  true  oi*ili>a- 
tjoa.  *ll  this  ha*  not  mcrelj  been  ignored,  but  laborioiulj  diiwlaimed. 
The  consequence  hag  been  that  eDoancipation  ii  r«*ort»d  to,  onlj  aa 
a  mOitaiy  neccnit;,  and,  in  the  lact  eitreniit;,  when  no  other  nuMe  of 
relief  seems  potsible.  Emandpslion  it  proclaimed  inane  region  of  tha 
oountr?  and  withhehi  from  another.  In  StaMe  profa»«i.dly  and  noni- 
nallj  utya,\,  though  kept  euah  bj  the  preeenee  of  natjonkl  troo)*,  tha 
pretended  right  of  iUtptj  is  aecurod  by  goreniment,  aad  ftigilnw 
fUtee  are  remanded  baak  into  alaiety,  their  aerritnde,  in  ramtj  iD> 
■Imces,  being  enforoed  bj  Union  soldien.  It  is  only  in  rebel  ■[■In, 
or  in  rebel  aectioni  of  states  that  emancipalioD  m  proclaimed.  Ilnii 
the  eiaje  system,  in  the  hands  of  our  nalioiu]  ^overament,  beomnas  a 
boon  offered  to  the  alaTe  etatcs,  to  bribe  them  into  loyalty.  Enianeii*- 
tion,  on  the  other  hsnd,  is  the  threatened  pnnishinent  of  dnloTakr. 
While  the  rebel  states  retain  poesc— ion  and  power  orcrthnr  own  tMB- 
lory,  the  President's  Proclamation  ifoils  to  eecure  its  obje>irte,  becaun 
our  goremment  cannot  enforce  it.  In  the  border  sbne  atales,  in  pov- 
Besiion  of  national  troops,  and  where  emancapatiDn  oinld  be  easily  ««• 
forced,  slavery  is  protected  by  the  notioiul  goTenunent,  because  the 
slate  is  accounted  loyal,  so  that  in  either  ca>e.  as  a  general  rule,  alavaiy 
is  sustained,  either  by  the  nation  or  tho  rebel  etatcs.  Only  the  oma- 
paratively  few  who  come  within  our  mililary  line*,  are  protocted  a* 
"  (reedmen,"  and  there  is  no  security  for  the  permanence  of  their 
freedom. 

Whether,  on  the  retiun  of  peace,  the  Enuuoipetion  ProolaiiuAiai 
would  be  enforced  in  the  now  rebel  stalea,  after  their  mbmisnoD,  i*  a 
mooted  qnestion  amoug  lawyers  as  well  as  politicians.  The  repeal  or 
the  inherent  nulhly,  or  both,  of  the  liberaCtng  proclamation  are  n 
on  the  ground  that,  by  the  ConstitDtion,  under  which  the  "  ' 
be  restored,  the  statee  will  liBTe  a  "  soTeieign  right "  to 
llavery,  and  that  the  national  goremment  cannot  iiiterfeps. 
it  is  conceded  that  although  the  freedmen  under  the  proclan 
not  be  legally  re-enslBTetT,  yet  the  reluming  and  restored  M 
in  the  exercise  of  their  "  soToreign  etate  rights,"  enslaTe  «  * 
else  they  please.  You  see,  then,  honoured  and  dear  brvtli  _^^^ 
military  conquest  of  the  rebellion  is  in  great  hazard  of  benwSBS 
by  a  diplomatic  surrender  of  that  very  liberty  agunst  wbi^  Ihk  m 

lion  was  itself  organiied.    To  prerent  this  result,  more  t         

wisdom  at)d  energy  will  be  required.  You  perceire  the  nature  of  tb« 
suicidal  coDceBSion,  that  while  our  national  goterament  is  fli-hling  ta 
subdue  seceding  states  and  charging  than  with  rebellion,  those  alalM 
are,  nerertbclpss.  so  sovereign  that,  while  loyal,  they  have  the  "  itaM 
right  "  to  enilsce  any  of  the  citiiens  of  tbe  United  Stales,  within  tl^ir 
jurisdiction.  You  perceive  the  libel  against  our  ''  Iree  inslitntiona  "  for 
which  we  have  iJuulcnged  the  admiration  of  mankind,  that,  itnlike  all 
Other  inititations  of  ciril  goronmunts  on  earth,  the  *tat«  gore 
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poaaesB  the  tremmiiioiiB  prarogalivc  of  enaluTing  luiy  or  all  of  oar  nntiTe 
titiiana,  while  oiir  Tutional  gDremment  hu  do  authoritj  to  protect 
from  each  enBlatemeat  u  sjagle  one  of  them.  You  see  the  eonae- 
qaences  of  euob  iolte  leschin^  in  Ibp  doctrine  involTed  and  promul- 
gktsd,  that  our  war  agninst  the  alareholdars'  rebtllicm  ia  not,  and  mtist 
not  be  made  nwar  agaioBt  that  alsTerjfor  the  eilenaion  and  mrpetnity 
of  which  Ihe  rebellion  was  inaugoraCed  and  ia  maintained  ;  but  a  war 
merely  for  (he  political  subjag&tion  of  the  rehela  and  tjrttntB,  luid  not 
tor  the  delirennee  of  their  lictima ;  a  wsr  which,  when  finished,  shall 
JasTo  the  h1btoi7  queation  precisely  where  it  waa  before. 

Inriewof  all  thia,  honoured  brethren,  andinreferonoetothelstigiiBge 
of  TOUT  adtcirable  address  which  we  have  quoted,  we  cannot  complMa 
OUT  Beaponae,  In  hanuon}'  vitb  jonr  trul;  Chriitian  exhortations,  with- 
out aolemnl.T  proteiting  to  jou,  and  through  ;on,  ao  &r  as  poesible,  to 
the  whole  Cliriatian  world,  as  we  now  eamestiv  do,  againit  anj  oon- 
tJDoed  coropUoit;  with  slavery,  or  sanrtion,  or  toleration  of  it,  either  on 
DOT  pKTt  aa  recounted,  or  on  the  part  of  your  own  gorenmiBnt  or  people, 
or  of  anj  other  goremment  or  people  in  Europe,  or  eapeciaUf  on  tba 
port  of  an;  denomination  or  looiBljr  of  Chriatlao  churches  or  miniatem 
on  earth.  We  invoke,  in  the  name  of  Ood  and  justioe,  the  union  of  all 
goremments  and  powers  of  Chriatianit;  and  ['iviliiation  to  pot  an  end 
to  this  enormity,  and  for  thia  purpose,  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  the 
QttOT  nmiihilation  of  alaTery  BlTorded  by  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty 
in  thia  gigantic  rebellion.  It  is  a  rebeliion.  inraaion,  and  war  aguoet 
the  United  States  by  the  Bebel  Confederacy,  for  the  establiahment  of 
their  supremacy  through  the  perpetuity  of  the  elarery  of  the  coloured 
imoe ;  a  raoe,  diough  coloured,  yet  natire  American,  aa  truly  aa  the 
nee  of  Ad |;lo- Salons,  and  entitled  before  Qod  and  the  gOTemment,  to 
the  same  pri*ilegea  of  freedom  and  rights  at  justioe,  without  respect  of 
persons.  If  Anglo-Saiona  bom  on  onr  aoil  ore  citlions  without  need 
of  any  lew  designating  them  aa  such,  bo  are  Angto-Africans  ;  if  Anglo- 
A&icana  are  not,  neither  are  Anglo-Saxons.  No  opinion  of  any 
Attomey-Genernl,  and  no  dcciaion  of  any  coiirt  ia  requisite  (oestahliut 
the  citiaonahip  of  Anglo-Saxons  bom  in  this  country ;  neither  ia  there 
of  Anglo- Africans.  The  fonnerore  citiiens  bybirth;  ao ore  the  latter. 
What  would  bethonght  of  the  aasertiDn  that  an  Act  of  Farlianient,  or  a 
patent  from  Queen  Victoria,  was  necessary  in  your  country,  in  order  to 
oonstitute  a  ooloured  person  bom  in  Enplajid  a  citizen  and  autiject  of 
your  government  P  Bnt  such  an  act  u  no  more  neceaaary  in  this 
oountry  than  iu  yours. 

And  we  earnestly  imploro  your  attention  to  the  facta  in  the  case,  and 
to  our  principles  and  nghta  in  this  Conflict.  The  document  of  onr 
CioTemment,  held  aa  sacred  with  oa.  and  aa  obligatory  as  your  Afagna 
Oharta,  declares  tiiat  all  are  created  equal,  with  inalienable  rights  to 
Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineii,  for  tho  aeourily  of  which 
govemnienle  are  inatitiited  among  men ;  and  our  Constitution  carries 
'  ■  lil  in  the  article  tl    ' '   "  ' 


deprired  of  life,  i 


duldren  i 


nder  the  Conatituti 


T  property, 


)  proeesa 


of  law. 


bomintha 


light  of  liberty,  and  by  the  letter  of  this  Constitution  that  Ubarty 
JUTor  bs.taken  from  them.    Iho  guarantee  of  th«ir  freedom  ia  even 
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man  perftet  in  our  Coattitatitm  than  in  jonn ;  for  the  grand  Brticle  in 
^oor  MignBCharMmBKly  rendi  that  "do&m  man  ahKlI  be  laksn,  or 
■MpriMMMd,  or  be  diueiud  of  his  &eeIiold  or  liberties,  or  tree  cuctomi, 
ir  M  onllBwed  or  oiiled,  or  an;  otherndse  destroyed  ;  nor  will  *b  pM> 
qpoo  Iiim,  nor  condmm  him  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  bf 
tha  law  of  the  land ;"  whereas  our  Cuastitution,  v.Upt,  and  in  sddiliaii 
to  Iko  utide  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  offirmiiif;  that  all  an 
bon  aqoal  with  the  inalienable  right  to  liberty,  aUo  prOTidea  that  KO 
maov  ihatl  be  depHied  af  that  libekit  but  by  due  proceM  of  law. 
Ho  [rooou  of  law  can  deprive  any  person  not  a  criminal,  and  then  only 
on  trial  by  jury;  and  it  any  penoa  or  peraoHB  are  eo  deprired,  ot 
attempted  to  be  deprited  by  the  Constitution  or  iawa  of  any  Sl«te,  the 
Oliiat^iilioa  of  the  UnitHl  Stain,  framed  bj  the  people,  not  by  tha 
Slalee,  d«dares  that  justice  and  Uberty  for  ourwlm  aud  our  poUerity 
■w  the  object  of  ita  eatabliahmcnt,  and  ordains  that  "  thie  C^eiitntion 
■nd  th^  Iswi  made  in  porsuanoe  thereof  shall  be  the  BtipBBiiB  law  or 
nx  LaKD,  aajrriia;  H  tke  OnrtitulioH  and  laKi  of  aity  State  to  tit  eva- 
fironr  mi>twiikHaa^»g" 

Besides  all  this,  our  Conititution  forbidi  the  puMint;  of  any  Utl  rf 
Mtaiuder  by  any  of  the  Stales,  iIiob  guarding  against  tha  poseibilily  it 
the  condition  of  slaTiny  erer  descending  from  parent  to  child,  nd 
making  every  statute  null  and  void  that  decrees  or  attemple  to  <«tablilb 
any  inch  attaint.  There  is  no  possibility,  Iherefore,  under  om  Cod> 
stitutioii  of  depriTiDg  any  innocent  person  of  hberty,  or  permitting  My 
■Bch  ponou  to  be  so  deprived,  We  advert  to  these  ^ts  on  tin* 
OOCMUUi  first,  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  crime  and  guilt  of  alaTerr 
committed  or  tolented  t^  such  a  people  onder  such  a  Conatilutiim,  aul 
our  conviction  that  do  just  nation  on  earth  can  syinpatliiie  with  ovfa, 
unlen  ne  put  an  end  to  this  iniquity.  After  the  induBl  rious  circnlatiaB 
in  Europe  of  the  false  impression  that  oiu  own  Constitution  guaiantetd 
slavery  as  a  right  of  State  Sovereignty,  and  that  we  meant  to  abide  br 
it,  and  that  wo  could  not  and  would  not  make  justice  and  llie  right*  of 
the  enslured  our  objoot  in  this  war,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  ire  had 
PHolTcd  at  the  outset  that  the  pretended  sUvolioLding  righla  of  tk 
Slates  and  the  conditinn  of  the  eUces  should  be  the  same  aflor  (he  var 
as  before,  we  need  not  have  been  surpritod,  if  such  repreaentutiona  were 
believed,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  world  was  williheld  from  ua.  We 
ourselves  could  not  sympathize  with  ourselves,  nor  with  our  own 
Government  in  this  struggle,  if  it  were  a  struggle  only  for  our  own 
supremacy,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  cnslavod. 

How  profoundly,  then,  have  we  been  asloaisbed  that  anj  degrae  of 

rpslhy  could  have  been  found  on  the  part  of  an;  Cbristiati  nuioii  in 
world  with  the  Bebet  Confederacy,  basing  Iheir  empire  arowodW  on 
the  right  of  human  slavery.  The  laws  of  Qod  and  of  intematiaiMl 
justice  require  tlial  every  Slate  founding  itself  on  t  his  impiet j  and  is* 
hunianitj-  shonld  be  eicommuuicated  from  the  family  of  iialiun*,  and 
that  all  other  States  should  combine  to  restrain  and  forbid  thia  atrocilf 
as  so  many  of  them  have  combiueii  to  abulish  the  slsve  trade,  wbteli  il 
a  claim  aud  a  crime,  by  no  means  so  dreadful  as  the  attempt  to  foUNd 
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H    ^ley  also,  aa  well  ts  the  Bebel  Confederate,  ihould  be  excluded  fnan 
H    HtB  family  of  Tutioni. 

H  We  Hlata  theee  things,  in  tlie  neeond  place,  that  ire  maj  make  mr 

B    «im  principles  and  purpoaes,  txttli  at  Ohriatim  and  aa  ConiCitational 

V    iAboIitiouiata  in  this  atruggle,  plain  to  all  the  reipecled  friends  of  fre«- 

B      dam  in  tbe  world.    These  priuoiplea  are  founded,  Arat,  upon  the  olsima 

of  Qod,  and  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  gaTemmeDt  by  FTim,  m 

■dpreme,  ibr  Jreodom  and  jiutice.    Second,  upon  the  clainu,  onderGod 

■nd  tbe  gOTerument,  of  the  enalaved.  whose  ngbte  havo  been  entire^ 

Mcriiit^ed  and  denied  heretofore,  and  etill  are,  to  a  great  degree, 

tienored  and  trampled  upon,  eren  in  the  present  atntgglo.  We  demaod 
£r  Ijieni,  for  every  one  of  them,  in  tbe  name  of  Qod  and  our  own  Con- 
atitutioD,  nothing  less  thaD  the  same  freedom  that  we  ODrselves  enjoy. 
EEhe  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pnrcnit  of  luippiiien, 
alGnDad  in  our  Dcularation  of  lodepondence  na  belonging  to  mankind, 
■re  theirs,  ciaetly  as  the;  ate  oura.  Wo  are  bomd  to  mnJTitBin  and 
administer  the  GoTenunent  for  them,  aa  well  as  for  ourselves,  and  fi>r 
their  interests  as  mnch  as  for  our  cntii.  No  coutinoance  of  any  wrong 
•gainst  them  &om  generation  to  geoerBtion  can  change  it  into  a  right,  or 
make  it,  aa  has  been  pretendsd,  an  heir-loom  in  the  national  fiunilj, 
iwliix:h  religious  aa  viell  ti  poliCif^  conservBtism  requires  us  to  venerate 
and  avoid  breaking  up.  We  remember  the  ground  taken  by  Wilbef- 
ibrce  and  Buxton,  when  the  latt«r  laid  down  the  principle  Chat,  in  tha 
eonflict  the  slaves  are  our  clienla,  and  that  nothing  it  to  be  yielded  to 
I      4he  Qovernment  but  for  tluir  s^raa, 

H  Our  principles  are  founded,  third,  upon  the  perfect  accnrdaace  of 

B  our  own  Constitution,  and  of  our  Government  if  only  administered  ae- 
W  •ording  to  it,  viih  these  olaime.  We,  therefore,  prooLum  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  to  do  justioe 
to  all,  and  to  execute  the  Constitution  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  Justioe 
for  all.  Wo  treely  admit  that  ■  Qovernment  which  ooiiid  do  justly 
odIj  oo  oL-caiion  of  the  neceaeily  of  putting  dovm  a  rebellion  by  war, 
would  not  bo  worthy  to  stand,  any  more  than  a.  Oovemment  Ihat 
bases  iU  right  to  independeura  on  the  right  of  hainan  slavery.  A 
Govemmont  that  denies  tho  right  to  interfere  for  tbe  protectioa  of  ite 
own  subjeota  agunat  slavery  in  ■  tima  of  peace  has  no  claims  on  God  or 
man  for  support  in  a  time  of  war.  But  such  a  Gk>vemmeut  was  never 
contemplated  by  our  Constitution,  nor  could  bo  made  Donsistent  with  it, 
Boy  more  than  a  religion,  and  ehnroh,  and  ministry  are  contemplated 
in  the  Word  of  God,  that  would  sanction  inSdetily  or  refuse  to  plead  in 
God's  name  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  The  mcaaperations  of  our 
iniquity  in  so  long  tolerating  this  crime  when  it  was  our  right  and  doty 

I  to  aboLsh  it  are  not  only  our  violation  of  the  Word  of  God,  bat  our 
!&laifying  of  our  own  charter  of  becdom,  and  tlie  saootioD  and  conctm- 
itntion  of  injoiticD  into  a  State  right  and  claim  by  that  fiilschood ;  the 
rearing  of  irregular  villony  into  organized  crime;  the  teaching 
itbat  this  is  a  right  stiperior  to  oatoral  right,  and  to  God's  law ;  tbe 
4eTribli;  Biamplu  Ihna  set  before  the  world  ;  the  pretenco  that  wo  COnld 
ju>t  interfere  againat  alavery  in  tho  Statea  where  it  vraa,  but  only  in  the 
iterritoriea  where  it  was  not  j  the  pretence  of  slavery  being  a  domeMia 
JBttitQtiDD,  sndu  looli,  wholly  ondn  tbe  dmninioo  ot  State  Soveraignly, 
B  a 
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and  not  to  be  dutarbed ;  the  public  tttftinder  of  the  chOdren  of  fi 
quDhrib  •finnooent  baogi,  and  the  conaecntion  of  ihcim  and  their  po^ 
Utitj  to  petpetusl  slaTcry;  the  enthronement  of  IheslsTe  codes  for  tlni 
pnrpoae  u  supreme ;  tbe  setting  up  of  this  crime  as  a  right  of  lojsltj  to 
oorDira  GoTemnirat:  the  refusal  to  nboliab  aUTerj  even  in  a  time  of 
mi  in  States  under  nurtial  laic,  and  where  ever^  sl&re  still  oontinaed 
m  ilarer;  ii  kept  eueh  by  aulbority  and  action  of  the  OoTenuneint  it- 
■elf  i  the  neeiect  to  repeal  the  infamous  FugitiTe  SIbtb  Bill,  the  oon- 
tinued  eieciition  of  that  ioiquitj,  ejeo  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  Dot- 
withstanding  Iho  proclaimed  aholib'on  of  slaTBrj  there ;  the  neg-Iert  to 
tibolish  the  internal  slaTO  traffic,  nottrithstanding  that  it  is  as  rompletelj 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  C>eneral  Goremment  to  do  this,  u  it  k 
to  forbid  the  Foreign  Slare  Trade. 

All  the  nations  of  the  e»rth  haie  reason  to  thank  God,  that  the 
Almi^hlj  has  arisen  in  judgment  aeainst  these  Tast  crimes.  It  vsa  in 
the  power  of  the  church,  under  God,  lo  bsxe  procured  the  abolition  of 
them  had  the  chareh  pmred  faJtbfid  to  Him  ;  but  the  church  has  not 
done  it,  though  Chiistiani^  required  it  at  her  handa.  Gnd  himsrif 
has  arisen  in  vsnpeanoe,  and  is  breaking  In  pieces  the  opprfMor,  and 
ming  the  children  of  the  needj.  We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  eeB> 
ilict.  Let  no  more  opportunity  be  giTcn  to  the  world  to  alien 
that  the  fetters  of  human  bondage  were  broken,  not  by  our  Cbw- 
tiasitj,  but  in  spile  of  it.  The  Christianity  of  iho  gospel  is  not  oora  if 
we  tcjerale  slsTBry,  But  we  throw  oiusckee  on  God  and  liis  Word, 
on  the  freedom  and  justice  of  tbe  Constitution  requiring  us  in  peace  or 
WKT,  to  pat  an  end  to  stsreiy  and  to  forbid  it  for  ever.  Wf>  pcaJBrn 
that  tbe  Constitulion  of  the  United  Slates,  so  far  from  rpcogniiing  «dt 
state  right  to  cnilaTc,  imperatiTely  forbids  it  by  forbidding  tbe  cardinal 
(baturea  of  the  slaTe  code,  such  as  its  perpetual  attainder,  its  er  poll 
facto  (av,  its  laws  impairing  the  obli^tion  of  contracts,  ite  depriTV 
tion  of  liberty  witbout  due  process  of  Isw,  its  infringements  of  religions 
freedom  and  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  presi,  features  so  esaentiil 
to  its  ejislence.  We  affirm  that  the  declared  otjects  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bslablishment  of  justice,  the  securing  of  the  blessings  at 
liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  posterity,  toother 
with  the  guarantee  of  a  Bepublican  gOTommenl  to  every  Btkl«  in  the 
Union,  bind  the  Federal  government  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  states. 
.Ve  affirm  the  constitutional  duty  of  that  national  abolition,  and  that  the 
I  '«alpable  and  criminal  neglect  of  that  duty  in  a  time  of  peace  was  the 
I  CMiae  of  the  rebellion ;  and  that  the  caluaities  we  are  now  aafierins 
I    we  righteous  divine  retributions  for  that  negligence. 

We  agree  with  Jefferson  that  the  slaves  are  citiiene.  We  affina 
that  as  citizens  the  slaves  of  this  country  stand  on  a  legal  and  constitg- 
tiona]  equality  with  all  other  Americun  citizens,  (be  Constitution  makini 
no  distinction  of  race,  colour,  or  condition.  We  affirm  that  not  ano<H 
the  clauses  of  the  Constitntion  clumed  as  gnanmtees  or  recopiittotn  of 
slavery  can  be  thus  construed  without  a  grow  violatbn  of  all  the  jost 
rules  of  legal  interpretation  laid  down  by  our  coiirta,  and  by  thcvecf 
all  civilised  ufilicini ;  nor  without  Hatly  denying  that  the  Coiwf' 
i*  an  honeet  document,  that  it  means  what  it  says,  and  says  « 
means.    We  affirm  that  not  only  it-  -■-^-*  '-■»—   ■-...   .i._.   .. 


g  strict  letter,  but  that 


that  iu  Jqkt— 
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■piijt,  with  its  hiitorical  anlMedenti  and  coaoomitants,  Jiutif;  and 
Tequire  the  foregoing  ssserticnu.  ihe  faundera  of  our  republic,  in 
fruaing  that  Conslitution,  appealed  to  the  Supremo  Judgo  of  tlie 
world  for  the  reotitude  of  their  intentions  to  establiah  e,  national 
gorerument  for  ihe  aecurity  of  the  inalienable  right*  of  life,  libert;,  and 
the  pursuit  of  hsppiaeas  for  bU.  B;  that  Bolemn  pledge,  the  nation  ii 
aCill  bound.  We  <:all  an  you,  honourod  and  dear  Christian  brethren, 
and  tbrongh  ^ou  we  ooU  npon  all  the  friends  of  the  slaTe,  the  friends 
of  free  institulione,  liberty  of  oonsoience,  and  Christianity  in  all  landa, 
to  join  with  us  in  pressing,  in  liie  name  of  Qod  and  humanity,  tlua 
rightaoiu  demand  of  unireraal  freedom.  "  The  French  law,"  sayi  M. 
Cocbio,  "  more  logical  and  more  just  than  the  English,  declared  that  it 
would  no  longer  remguiie  a  Frenchman  in  a  ilaieholder."  May  the 
Ume  soon  come  in  which  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  all 
other  civiliied  and  ChriElian  nations  shall,  in  this  particular,  follow  the 
example  of  France.  May  that  kingdom  of  Christ  now  come  in  which 
the  opprrasor  shall  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  children  of  the  needy 
be  delivered  and  saved  ;  when  men  shall  sit,  every  &mily  under  their 
own  liue  and  Sg-tiee,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid ;  when  nation 
shall  not  lifl:  up  sword  against  noHion,  nmthei  learn  war  any  more, 
the  effect  of  righteousness  being  peace  and  assurance  for  ever.  For 
such  peace,  on  the  plan  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  shall  unitedly  labour 
•nd  pray ;  but  we  tieT«r  can  assent  to  any  pretended  peace  that,  by 
alavery,  wages  war  against  the  millions  of  our  oppressed  fcUow'citizens. 
We  commend  you,  dear  brethren,  and  the  cause  for  which  yau  plead, 
'lo  the  defence  and  keeping  of  the  Almighty. 

(Signed  by)  Geo.B.  C&beveb. 

WlLUAU    OoODELIi. 
8.  3.  JOCHLZK. 


DB.  MASSIE'a  VISIT  AND  ADDRESS. 
(Note  to  page  281.) 
Bit.  Db.  Missib,  of  London,  viaited  Pittsburg  on  the  I6th  instant, 
•ocording  to  the  notice  last  week  published.  In  the  eieuing  ho  presented 
I    the  addresses   of  four  thousand  Enghah  minislers  and  sepeu  hundred 
I  and  fifly  Protestant  Frencbministers,  which  be  bore  to  the  ministersand 
I    Christian  people  of  this  country.     Dr.  Uassie  introduced   the  reading 
'  of  his  psperHitli  some  mostinlcreating  remarks.     Ue  ia  a  real  English- 
man.    He  was  for  some  yeara  of  hia  earlier  life  a  missionary  in  India. 
Bince  hia  return  to  his  native  hmd  he  has  been  labouring  for  the  cause 
of  Evangelism  in  the  Dissentmg  churches.    He  is  a  good  speaker— not 
attractive   by  the  gnwes  of  hia  oratory,  but  impressive  by  his  real 
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A  gentleouui  who  was  present,  makes  the  following  report  of  Or. 
Hastie's  remarks  : — 

"  He  did  not  know  when  he  left  Enaland  that  there  was  so  maoh 
need  for  the  inli^rcliange  of  sympathies  and  coafideutiil  conuuumCBtion 
between  the  people  of  England  and  America.    Ha  did  not  know  how 


de^j  hmd  entered  into  the  bevt  of  the  peopbol 

of  aoTWw  uui  duappoinimeDt  which  he  now  taoi  ^ . 

oC  iii»»tniiiilii  iiiiiiiii  and  misreprMentatiini  oononmng  BnglaBrf  in 
Ameiica,  and  canceming  Aineriiai  in  England.  Tha  fiist  ofaJMt  of  U* 
—V-™  wu  to  uek  to  strengthen  tli*  buidi  of  those  who  wors  lUiiiug 
to  ill  nil  I IJ  the  wurce  of  the  present  war,  the  ipring  of  the  tvfaeUio^ 
a^  th>  po>ir  of  those  who  are  noting  a»  rebels  againal  the  Oore>»- 
niMit  t?  t^iich  they  themMlTci  had  prerionslj  mjojed  lim  hif^iott 
ri^A  t£at  mu  ain  enjoy.  It  was  from  an  anti-slaTery  txmleroaec  that 
b*  noajred  hia  commiaMoa,  but  it  wu  ai  the  friend  of  the  notoB  aad. 
emBocipatian  that  he  appeared  before  them  that  erening.     Hia  BoaMi 

im  Dominally  to  the  ministry  of  all  Chriatiaii  rhnndtea  tl ^— 

Staies  of  America,  and  it  was  that  he  might  coarej  tc  ' ' 

meat  of  Christian  men  in  England  that  be  had  COE 

tb«iD  alone  had  he  been  csUcd  to  apeak,  but  to  thoM  who  a. 

mtli  the  miniatrj  ;  k>  that  the  pnlpit  hat  held  aomathin;;  lik*  acev 

ntpoodenoe  with  the  pew,  and  the  minister'a  itDdj  boa  baoa  iwradad 

bj  the  eaoeat  uid  soUcitout  of  those  who  axo  bis  loTiof  pec^tlaL 

<■  We  were  induced  to  moie  in  (he  matter.  i<£n|^Tii^''^ha  aud. "  bv 
etnue  we  saw  that  then  were  mail;  who  miareprasentvd  the  iM*  at 
things  in  England.  We  had  u  feeling  of  intarest  in  rafarvnoe  to  t^ 
people  of  America.  We  beliered  them  to  be  powaased  of  the  bail 
political  Conatitolion  that  ma  evar  poeessed  bj'  any  nation  undar 
haaren — that  tiiej  had  the  best  pottiun  of  liberty,  and  mn  mbjeeaBd 
to  the  least  anetian  by  the  OoTcmment  u  Rgards  taxation,  or  in  i^ 
'  '.o  autbori^.     We  bdierad  tbat  Amorico,  if  she  continued  to 


tlutt  gndn 


M,  by  instioe,  by  law,  sod  by  an  equitable  Qoiemment.  \Ve  \o6k 
to  the  people  of  America  as  a  kindred  poople,  that  had  (prong  from 
oar  own  ancestors. 

"  There  arp  men  in  America  who  wore  bom  in  my  own  country — 
men  &om  England,  ScotUnd,  and  Ireland — men  of  my  kindrsd,  wIm 
hare  grown  lo  be  Ajnmicacs  in  eierj  sense  of  the  word — men  wbosa 
blood  has  Sowed  as  freely  in  the  field  of  battle  in  behalf  of  yoar 
liberty  aa  that  of  your  own  eouatrynien.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder, 
then,  that  men  ore  looking  from  those  coimtries  acroM  the  Atlantio  to 
the  TalH  of  Tfew  England,  and  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West,  to  sea 
what  their  kindred  are  doing ;  feeling  with  them  when  they  aaa 
wounded,  and  baring  a  common  interest  with  tbem,  and  with  joor 
(siiMDoe,  and  your  Uberty  and  prosperity  7  Therefore  it  wb«  that  w« 
wars  conoemed  when  we  were  miireprniaitnl  here,  and  whra  you  wv^ 
nicreprBsented  to  ua.  There  are  two  Tut  organs  profcMcdlv  thai  ( 
present  public  opinion;  the 'New  York  Herald'  on  the  westem  s' 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  '  Times'  newspaper  on  the  eastern  aide  of' 
Atlantic  ;  both  of  them  moutliing  great  words,  and  having  the  m 
to  wonder  after  them,  because  they  ore  such  mighty  power*.  *"  ' 
are  not  the  organs  of  truth.  They  are  not  the  agenciea  o 
They  are  not  the  iustrumente  sustained  by  Tirtue  an  '  '  " 
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tagrity.  They  are  the  Bp»wn  of  selfish  enterprioB  i  fho  enferprUo  of 
men  who  trado  in  politics,  and  who  hats  truth  whon  it  cumot  be  made 
to  BObwrTe  (ifflr  parpotei.  If  jou  do  not  accapt  the  '  Now  York 
Henld'  and  the  polidual  reprewntationi  of  thow  who  arc  of  the  claw 
of  the  'Hew  York  Herald'  u  the  repreaentatuiD  of  the  feeling  of  tha 
AmericBn  nation,  let  the  '  Times'  go  for  the  eune  Talne.  In  tho  Snt 
place  we  hare  no  Ooremment  organ  in  England,  an;  more  than  70U 
hSTe  in  Amnrica.  There  is  no  newipapar  that  speaks  under  the  con- 
Inil  of  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain.  WlialeTBr  may  bo  known  con- 
eoming  the  opinion]  of  this  or  that  gtalcsmiui,  there  11  not  and  there 
cannot  be  in  Engbind  anv  oODstitutiond  representation  through  the  prest 
of  our  QoTernment.  In  the  second  place  the  '  Times'  is  not  the  organ 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  'a  the  organ  of  an  ectorpriung  com- 
marcial  companj,  who  have  founded  their  branches  of  corrcspondenca 
and  operations  in  divers  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and 
who  take  care  lo  have  correct  and  priniarv  Lnformstioa  on  commemial 
snbjects,  and  who,  for  tho  sake  of  gain  will  write  up  a  OonfedenilB 
loan  when  that  a  to  be  written  up,  and  will  write  down  liberty  and  a 
goremmBBt,  when  bringing  it  duwD  will  add  to  their  prosperity.    Tha 

*  Tinue'  newspaper  has  never  in  a!I  ita  eiistenEe  been  anything  else 
than  tha  '  Tintcs'  of  to-d^  ;  ita  sole  object  being  to  serve  tbe  purposes 
of  its  managers.  The  '  'nmes'  is,  in  no  iastance,  the  reeogniied  or^an 
of  tbe  liberal  party  of  England.  It  never  has  consistei^uy  advooated 
liberty.  It  vra*  tlie  opponent  of  Wilberforce  and  othars.  80  long  ac 
gain  could  be  gotten  from  the  Weet  Indiea,  and  not  until  the  Gocein- 
maitr  had  taken  up  measures  for  the  emnncipatjon  of  our  West  India 
negroes,  did  a  sentence  in  favour  |of  liberty  find  a  phwB  in  its  colonins. 
The  'Times'  has  been  the  fitting  organ  of  those  that  were  the  political 
and  absolute  monopolists  of  every  age.  It  not  oal^  opposed  Wilber- 
force,  Oobden,  John  Bright,  and  other  ohampioni  of  liberty,  but  it 
(Mtposed  them  throughout  with  a  resistanoo  and  penisteaoe  which 
^wed  that  it  fait  the  interests  of  itit  party  were  at  etake,  until  it  was 
oonstrained  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  league  ua  a  great  Gut.  Then 
they  turned  as  if  they  would  cat  their  own  words,  bnt  they  never  yet 
explained  why  they  made  the  changes  they  saw  fit  to  make." 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  taking  of  the  census  for  the  par- 

Cof  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  Established  Ohurch  and  Of  tho 
oonfbrmistfl,  showing  that  although  the  Hfonconformists  were  in. 
the  osceudanoj,  yet  in  the  '  Times'  no  recognition  of  them  has  ever 
been  made,  and  although  many  conventiDns  and  meeliDgs  have  been 
held,  no  report  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  the  oolumns  of  the  '  Times.' 
"Do  yon  then  wonder  at  it,"  he  asked,  "that  thej  do  not  know  you,  ea- 
paeially  as  your  institutions  and  principles  recognized  in  the  administra- 
tion 01  your  Qoremment  go  directly  in  Ihe  teeth  of  all  monopoly  T 
EspBciallj  as  you  extend  to  every  cituen  the  right  of  sufirage  ?  That 
you  give  security  as  far  as  von  r«n  to  him  who  exercises  the  right  of 
aufi'rage  ;  and  that  the  rail-splitting  labours  may  occupy  the  highest 
•aat  in  your  Republic,  where  enterprise  and  generous  ambition  Are  th« 
BOol  of  him  that    is  their   posseesoF.      These  are   things   which  our 

*  Times'  hates,  because  it  is  the  sycophant  of  those  who  are  called  ths 
Mistoeracy  of  England,     Ton  must  not  thereforB  go  to  that  paper,  or 
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to  pMen  of  like  Idndred,  in  order  to  know 
thoufftitf  conceminff  jon." 

He  then  touched  on  the  greet  oooteit  now 

and  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  Amerieai  

between  the  magiBtrate  and  ^  rebel,  and  that  God  womid 
%  rebellion  for  the  sake  of  oppression.  He  then  lefeticd  to  the  ITaioB 
Bmancipation  Society  of  Manchester,  formed  fiir  tiw  |hii|mm»  o£  m^ 
claiming  the  excellence  and  defending  the  rights  of  tika  l^uam  lad  if 
the  United  States ;  it  was  formed  in  ^  midst  of  ^y^  Imilied  thooBsad 
people  who  were  receiying  their  soitenance  from  the  haaod  of  cfaHity^ 
ana  who  had  been  impoyerished  by  reason  of  idiat  waa  caDed  the 
^  cotton  famine,"  which  was  produced  hj  the  policy  of  j^mr  irhriBni. 
the  leaders  of  which  desired,  by  bringing  King  Gotton  to  bear  on  the 
artisans  of  England,  to  constrain  her  to  recogoiae  than  aa  an  iais- 
pendent  power.  Cotton  was  kept  back,  and  thai  was  seen  saeh  a  tiae 
of  misery  as  we  seldom  meet  with.  These  poor  labonrmg  p*nf4if  oCtke 
manufacturinff  districts  were  depriyed  of  their  emplojmeiit,  and  thae- 
fore  their  bread.  In  their  distress  they  sold  their  fbinituFe  to  the 
brokers,  and  parted  with  their  yery  clothmg  to  sopplj  the 
of  life.    The  little  shopkeepers,  who  used  to  supply  the 

around  them  had  run  up  such  scores  that  theor  capital , 

Uie  general  ruin  fell  on  them  also.  In  the  midst  of  all  thia,  the  Ooai^ 
derate  conspirators  interposed  and  said :  *'  Come  up  and  h^p  us^  omI 
recognize  us  as  an  independent  goyemment,  and  yon  ahall  haye  a  lelam 
fbr  your  recognition,  not  in  mere  bales  of  cotton,  but  in  actval  goUL" 
These  working  men  and  these  impoyerished,  honest  laboimng  «Bim,  aha 
liyed  by  their  toil  and  paid  by  their  labour  for  their  bread,  held  ip 
their  sinewy  arms  and  skeleton  hands  in  indignant  proteat  against  the 
oUums  of  the  South,  and  said:  "No!"  They  saw  thmt  tKM  n^  a 
contest  about  the  rights  of  the  labourer.  The  South  bate  to  giye  wagsa. 
They  want  work  performed  without  reward,  except  it  be  aneh  a  etivj 
supply  of  food  as  may  support  the  labourer ;  and  they  would  haye  as 
to  recognize  them  and  join  hands  with  them,  then  we,  too^  ■K^li  bt 
alayes.  They  saw  this  waa  the  great  object  the  conspiratora  >>i4  in 
when  they  maugurated  the  ereat  rebellion  of  the  slaye  Statea. 

In  continuine  his  remarks,  the  speaker  sJloded  to  the  maaa  wm  , , 
which  bad  been  held  last  winter  in  Bxeter  Hall,  whioh  waa  thnmgedta 
its  utmost  capacity  by  the  labouring  and  middle  daeaea  of  lioodon— « 
hall  which  was  capable  of  containing  an  audience  of  four  thousand  peo> 
pie,  and  yet  such  was  the  interest  which  the  people  of  Eng^land  ftit  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  America  that  an  hour  before  the  time  of  meet- 
ing it  was  impossible  to  gain  admission  eyen  in  the  lobby  and  entranee 
of  the  capacious  building.  There  the  assembly  unanimoualj  endorsed 
an  address  which  had  been  prepared,  and  was  afterwarda  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  expressiye  of  the  cordial  aympathr 
of  the  people  of  England  with  him,  and  with  the  people  of  the  l^iM 
States,  m  tne  great  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged.  At  one  of 
these  meetings,  held  in  llanchester,  among  the  artisans  and  workiaff 
classes  of  that  city,  some  sympathizer  with  the  South  raised  a  qnesSon 
against  the  North,  but  the  sturdy  yoice  of  an  honest  labonrer  in  the  andi- 
«noedemanded>**Whob^ganthewarP''  The  answer  was  nnaaimoiia  Oat 
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it  was  the  South  who  had  been  the  aggressor ;  and  thus  was  the  single 
dissentient  yoice  silenced.  We  haye  seen  from  this  that  the  lower  and  the 
middle  classes  are  entirely  with  the  loyal  States,  and  as  it  is  with  yoii» 
■o  it  is  with  us.  The  Ghoyemment  deriyes  its  power  from  the  labouring 
classes.  On  them  rests  the  main  burden  of  taxation,  and  from  them 
must  the  real  policy  of  the  Goyemment  emanate.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  are  with  the  North,  and  no  Cbyemment  womd  receiye  the 
eupport  of  the  people  if  they  opposed  the  North  in  this  great  struggle. 

*'  Now  there  is  another  point  to  which  we  arriye,  and  that  is  the  case  of 
the  pirates  **  Alabama  "  and  *'  Florida."  I  say  that  tluS  is  a  disgraoe 
to  England,  as  slavery  is  a  disgrace  to  America.  As  those  that  run  the 
blockade  sailing  out  firom  the  port  of  New  York  are  a  diserace  to  that 
port.  I  say  that  if  the  **  Alabama"  should  be  seized  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  eyery  man  of  her  crew  should  be  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  it  would  be 
nothing  but  strict  justice.  I  say  that  this  will  make  more  mischief  be- 
tween this  country  and  England  than  it  will  make  profit  to  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  officials  at  Liyerpool  and  the  Custom  Houses,  who  are  certainly 
chargeable  with  neelect  of  duty,  our  Goyemment  from  that  day  to  this 
has  done  all  that  it  could  do  in  order  to  preyent  the  sailing  of  such 
■hips.  It  has  done  all  that  the  law  empowered  it  to  do — ^yes,  and  more 
than  the  law  empowered  it  to  do.  But  you  ask,  *  Why  do  you  not 
change  the  law,  if  it  is  so  imperfect,  as  we  changed  the  law  in  tlus  coun- 
try ?*  I  answer  that  we  can  t  do  it  there — that  there  are  too  many  in- 
terested in  the  matter  to  enable  us  to  do  it.**  The  Speaker  then  enliuged 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Emancipation  Society,  and  the 
Union  and  Emancipation  Society  of  Manchester,  recounting  at  length 
the  history  of  each,  and  referring  to  the  address  issued  by  the  Emanci- 
pation Society  to  the  ministers  and  pastors  of  the  United  States.  This 
address,  he  said,  had  been  deUyered  to  the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
When  he  was  in  Washington  he  called  on  the  President  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  read  the  letter.  The  President  replied  that  he  had,  but  would 
read  it  again  before  him,  which  he  did,  reading  it  aloud.  It  is  not  my 
duty,  the  speaker  said,  to  tell  you  what  passed  between  us,  but "  I  will  tell 
you  what  is  my  impression  concerning  him.  He  is  the  enemy  of  slayery 
and  wishes  its  abolition.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  slaye  and  wishes  him 
liberty.  He  has  issued  his  proclamation  of  liberty,  and  will  not  retract 
one  syllable  of  it. ,  He  is  as  pure  a  patriot  as  probably  eyer  sat  in  the 
Presidential  chair.  He  is  a  true  Christian  and  a  man  to  be  trusted  as 
honest,  and  worthy  of  all  praise." 

The  speaker  next  specified  his  two  principal  objects  in  accepting  the 
mission  in  which  he  was  now  employed.  He  desired  to  strengthen  the 
Anti-slavery  cause  in  the  United  States,  and  uphold  the  hands  of  those 
who  sought  to  profit  from  the  present  crisis,  for  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  every  slave  within  the  Bepublic.  He  had 
been  deputed  by  the  committee  of  an  Anti-slavery  Conference  in  Man- 
chester. His  second  object  was  to  diffuse  in  America  an  assurance  of 
a  cordial  and  friendly  sympathy  among  the  mass  of  English  people — 
the  middle  and  working  classes,  who  are  the  back-bone  and  sinews  of 
England.  He  trusted  no  momentary  irritation  or  hasty  language  by 
one  or  other,  would  be  suffered  to  create  a  warlike  or  belligerent  tone 
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in  the  intarooime  of  the  two  nations,  who  were,  in  £Mst,  but  ofltf  people. 
Park  snd  feaTful  would  be  the  6a^  which  witnessed  the  fint  ont-hnak 
of  strife  between  England  and  America.  Neither  of'  ^xaai  oould  gan 
anything  except  the  gratification  of  a  vindiotive  feeliDg.  England  ooofil 
not  conquer  America,  and  the  Americans  could  not  antiaipate  the  oon* 
quest  of  England.  They  might,  indeed,  destroy  each  oUiers  ommiiflves^ 
and  spoil  tl^  goods  of  each  other  at  sea,  and  thus  indiTidtnda  of  bMi 
people  would  suffer  and  become  the  prey  of  war.  But  what  nuMry  would 
»>llow  the  rending  of  family  relations,  the  destruction  of  brothers  and 
sons  in  the  opposing  ranks !  What  dishonours  would  be  bron^t  on 
their  common  religion,  and  on  the  name  of  Him  whom  therlofed! 
How  would  the  despots  of  Europe  triumph !  It  would  inooi^  tiiB 
hatred  of  Napoleon  and  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  priests  of  enpewti 
tion,  and  mar  the  reh'gious  and  harmonious  action  of  their  nussumanr 
and  philanthropic  institutions.  It  would  make  hell  rgoioe  and  angen 
mourn.  He  implored  all  to  use  their  power  to  promote  a  peaeefial  and 
forbearing  intercourse,  a  conciliatory  and  liberal  policy.  Bngliah- 
men  deplore  the  action  of  the  *' Alabamas"  and  "Moridas,"  and  fsel 
that  they  bring^  disgrace  on  the  English  name  and  the  lepntation'eC 
British  enterprise.  But  they  are  only  the  proceedings  of  isdiridnal 
speculators,  who  sacrifice  ererything  for  sordid  gain. 
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of  HaU.  IL  The  Oacrenion  of  Soula  :  the  great  eod  of  the 
Chriatian  Miiiistrj.  By  Rer.  J.  A.  James,  of  BinniiighaiD. 
III.  The  Means  of  Bringinf;  tho  Oalatanding  PopaUtion 
under  the  Influence  of  Ctod's  Truth.  By  Ber.  Jtonea  Spaiem, 
of  Preston.  IT.  On  Special  Reliftious  Sorricw.  By  Rot.  a 
H.  Balemai).     f  cap.  Sro,  aewed,  U. 

CusESoti. -—India  and  tlie  Goepel;  or,  an  Empira  fi>r  the 
Messiah.  Bj  Bev.  W.  Clarkson,  SliBtionarj  to  Weslem  India. 
With  Iiitroduolory  Romai-ks  by  Ryr.  T.  Archer,  D.D.  Third 
Edition,  post  8iO,  cloth,  6a. 


MlBsionary  Encouragements  in  India; 

Cliristian   Tillage   in   Giijiirat.     SeTBDth  Edition,  with  ] 
gravings,  I8mo,  cloth,  1b>  Si. 

Thy  Fast  ImprcBsiona.    Fonrth  Edition,  id. 

Thy  Spiritual  Position.    Third  Edition,  Bd, 

Thy  Walk  with  Gtod.   Sd. 
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CoLiKAH.— The  Two  Thonaand  ConfiBssora  of  Sucteen 

Hundred  and  8ixtj-Two.  By  Sey.  Thomas  Oolemaa.  Beoond 
Edition,  with  additions,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

"  The  memoriala  of  these  eventful  times  are  collected  with  diligent  care,  aad 
narrated  with  admirable  flBPling  in  the  rolome  before  us.  It  is  amlctdt  to  read 
it  witboat  payiiu;  the  tribute  of  gratefol  and  admiring  tears  to  the  brave  and 
godly  men  whose  history  is  so  toachingly  recorded." — Baptist  Magazine, 

MemorialB  of  the  Independent  Churches  in 

ITorthamptonshire  :  with  Biographical  Notices  of  their  Pastors, 
and  some  Account  of  t^e  Puritan  Ministers  who  laboured  in 
ike  Connty.     Small  8to,  cloth,  48. 

The  English  Confessors  after  the  Beformation 


to  the  Days  of  the  Commcmwealth.     Small  8yo,  doth,  4e.  6d. 

The  Redeemer's  Final  Triumph;  or,  The  Cer- 


tainty and  Glory  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Just  at  the  Coming 
of  the  Lord;  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  1  Cor.  xy.  Fcap.  8yo, 
clothy  3s. 

The  Candidate    for    Christian    Fellowship 


Enoonraged  and  Directed.    18mo,  cloth,  Is. 
Coin)EB  (Jos.)— The  Poet  of  the  Sap^tuary.    A  Centenary 

Commemoration  of  the  Labours  and  Serrices,  Literary  and 
Devotional,  of  the  Rer.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  Preceded  by  Re- 
marks on  the  Origin  of  Psalmodj  and  Christian  Hymnology  in 
Earlier  Times.  By  Josiah  Conder,  Esq.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth, 
8a.  Gd.;  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Watts'  Psalms,  together  with  his  Three  Books 

of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  re-arranged  in  one  Series,  care- 
fullj  revised.  By  Josiah  Conder,  Esq.  82mo,  cloth,  2s.;  gilt 
edges,  2s.  6d.:  18mo,  cloth,  3s.;  gilt  edges,  ds.  6d. 

Hymns  of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Devout  Medi- 
tation.   18mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  4s. 


—  (E.  K.)  Josiah  Conder :   a  Memoir.    By  Eustace  B. 
Conder,  M.A.    Small  8yo,  cloth,  Gs.  6d. 

Why  are  we  Dissenters  P     Three  Lectures,  on  **  The 


Christian  Church,  Christian  Churches,  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;"  on  "  Uniformity  and  Schism  j"  and  on  "  The  Union  of 
Church  and  State."     Second  Edition,  18mo,  Is.  6d. 

An  Order  for  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony, 


together  with  an  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.   Bojal  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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ConfefisionB  of  a  Convert  from  Bapti«mm  Water  to  Boptisin 
with  Water.  Third  Edition,  18mo^  eewed,  Is.  6d.;  cloth, 
2b. 

**  We  are  not  rarpriaed,  after  reading  thii  Ter^  able  treatiae,  that  it  haa 
paaaed  into  a  third  edition :  it  ought  to  have  bren  the  thirty-third.  Apart  alto« 
gether  fSrom  the  merite  of  the  question  or  the  importance  of  the  controrera^,  aa 
a  piece  of  writing  it  ranka  first  olafta  for  its  power  of  expression,  and  espeoiallj 
for  its  force  of  sarcasm.  Some,  indeed,  maj  consider  that  the  writer  indalgea 
the  latter  fsoultj  to  a  fault,  eapeciallj  when  discussing  what  is  arowedly  a  qoea- 
tion  of  importance :  .but  the  author's  derign  in  writing,  and  the  oiroinnatancea 
which  led  to  the  publication,  must  be  taken  into  acoonnt.  It  ia  true  the  Aathor 
wields  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  the  pen  dipped  in  vinegar ;  but,  oonatder* 
ing  the  mttterials  he  had  to  deal  with,  it  was  orgentlj  required,  and  the  reaalt 
ia  a  perfect  treat  of  its  kind.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  imaidned  that  the  aathor 
does  not- know  what  he  writes,  or  whereof  he  affirms.  The  Scripture  arganicnt 
ia  clearlj  apprehended,  and  fordblj  stated,  alike  in  hannonj  with  the  geniua  of 
Christianity  Mud  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  The  truth  is  plainlr  apokea, 
but  it  is  the  truth ;  and  when  the  reader  haa  come  to  the  doee,  Uiere  ia  no 
reason  why  he  should  fwi  to  see,  and  oonfeaa  too,  that  it  is  apoken  in  lore." — 
Qkugow  Courier,  March,  1868. 

« 

CoBBiN.— Belinous  Life  in  the  Established  Chnroli. 

In  Twelye  Letters,  addressed  to  Pious  Episcopalians.  'By  a 
Friend.  With  a  Prefatory  Address  to  the  Hon.  and  Ber. 
Baptist  Noel,  M.A.    Fcap.  Sto,  cloth,  2b.  6d. 

€k>BVPOBD.— The  Final   Happiness  of  the  Saints  in 

Heaven :  an  Essay.  By  the  late  Ber.  Samuel  Comford.  ISmo, 
doth,  Is.  6d. 

GowPBB. — ^A  Scripture  Gazeteer.  Containing  an  Account 
of  all  the  Places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Ber. 
B.  H.  Cowper.    Fcap.  8to,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Cox.^Female  Scripture  Biography.    Preceded    by  an 

Essay  on  "What  Christianity  has  done  for  Woman."  By 
Ber.  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Post  8to, 
doth,  9s. 


The  British  Pulpit ;  as  it  is,  and  as  it  may  yet  be- 
come. In  Six  Lectures  to  a  young  Minister.  18m o,  aewed, 
6d. 

DAni>B.~A  Sunday-School  Hymn  Book.    By   Louisa 

Davids.    32mo,  3d.    Fine  Edition,  in  cloth,  6d. 

PAvnw.— China  and  her  Spiritual  Claims.    By  Ber. 

Evan  Bavies,  late  Missionary  to  the  Chinese.     Fcap.   8ro, 
doth,  2b. 
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Datiss.— Memoir  of  the  Be  v.  Samuel  Dyer,  Missionary  to 

the  Chinese.    Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  48.  6d. 


Revivals  in  Wales :  Facts  and  Correspondence  sup- 
plied by  Pastors  of  the  Welsh  Churches.     12mo,  6d. 

Davis  (W.)— The  Believer*8  Assurance  of  Salvation: 

Is  it  attainable  P    By  Bev.  W.  Davis.    18mo,  cloth,  Is 

Dialogue  on  the  Subjects  and  Mode  of  Baptism, 

between  a  Baptist  and  a  Pedo-Baptist.  By  a  Pedo-Rantist. 
12mo,  sewed,  3d. 

Dill.— The  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  Dissenter 

in  the  Army  and  Nayy.  By  Ber.  Biohard  Dill,  A.M.  12mo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

East.— A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Proper  Deity 

of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Primary  Design  of  his  MieHsion. 
By  Bev.  T.  East.    8yo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Edwabds. — On  Bevivals  of  Beligion.  By  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Bey.  Dr.  Patton, 
and  Introductory  Preface  by  Ber.  J.  A.  James.  Boyal  8yo, 
sewed,  2s. 

(W.  S.)— Heroes  of  the  Bible ;  or,  Sketches  of 

Scripture  Character.  By  Ber.  W.  S.  Edwards.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     [^New  edition  in  the  press  J] 

(J)— Parental  Comfort  in   Parental  Sorrow, 

addressed  to  Christian  Parents  Mourning  the  Death  of  Infant 
Children.    By  Bev.  J.  Edwards.    82mo,  6d. 

FunntT.— Finney's  Lectures  on  Bevivals  of  Beligion. 

Carefully  Bevised,  with  Notes,  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Patton,  and 
Introductory  Preface  by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  James,  of  Birmingham. 
Boyal  8to,  sewed,  3s. 

Professor  Finney  on  Prayer.    i8mo,  6d.;  doth, 


gilt  edges.  Is. 

Flstoheb.— The  History  of  the  Bevival  and  Progress 

of  Independency  in  England,  since  the  Period  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Development  of  the  Prmciples  of  Independency  in  the  aee  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  of  the  gradual  departure  of  the 
Church  into  ant i- Christian  error,  untU  the  time  of  the  Befor- 
mation.  By  Ber.  Joseph  Fletcher.  Cheap  Bicentenary  Edi- 
tion.   4  vols.  fcap.  8yo,  sewed,  Is.  each  s  cloth,  2b.  each. 
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FuKTCHSB.— Six  VieWB  of  Infidelity ;  'being  Leetnres  on  tlie 
Creed  of  Infidelity— The  Biography  of  Infidelity — ^The  Morality 
of  Infidelity—The  Consolations  of  Infidelity->The  Charms  of  In- 
fidelity— The  Antagonist  of  Infidelity.    Post  8yo,  doth,  20.  6<L 

^  Spiritual  Blessings ;  a  Discoors^  on  Personal  Elec- 
tion and  Divine  Soyereignty,  with  an  Appendix,  By  the  late 
Rer.  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D,    8to,  sewed,  Is. 

PxBKKAK.— A  Tour  in  South  Africa,  wiih  Notioee  of  Natal, 

Mauritius,  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  By  the 
Bey.  J.  J.  Freeman,  late  Home  Secretary  of  the  Ijondon  Mis- 
nonary  Society.  With  Maps  and  Ulusftrations.  Post  8to, 
cloth,  78. 

Oakble.— -Sermons    Preached    at    Clapton    Chapel. 

By  Eey.  H.  J.  Ghimble.    Grown  Syo,  doth,  78. 


Paul  the  Apostle ;  or,  Sl^etches  from  his  life.    Second 


Edition.    Small  8fo,  doth  eleganti  6s. 


—  Scr^>ture  Baptism ;  being  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letten 
to  a  Friend,  in  reply  to  *^  Christian  Baptism,"  by  the  Hon.  and 
Eey.  Baptist  Noel,  M.A.    Fcap.  870,  cloth,  38. 


Hymns  for  Prayer-meetings  and  Si>eeial  Ser- 

yices,  Original  and  Selected,  with   MitBic.    Tenth  Thousand, 
Jimp  cloth,  6d.i  doth,  gilt  edges,  Od. 

Glimpses  of  our  Heavenly  Home;  or,  the  Destiny  of 

the  Glorified.    By  the  Author  of  "Life  at  Bethany."     Sixth 
Edition,  fcap.  8yo,  dotk  gilt,  Ss.  6d. 

*<  A  beantirul  book  on  a  theme  full  of  lovelineBi  and  g\arj.  It  onglit  to  be, 
as  Indeed  it  is,  replete  witti  poetry  and  poetical  laairaa^ :  adMrnadin?  wiUi 
exqniaite  quotations  always  appropriate,  and  neyer  burdening  the  prodnctiona 
of  the  antbor's  own  pen.  .  .  .  Our  readers  will  be  neatly  charmed  and 
edified  with  so  valuable  a  oompanion  for  many  an  hour  of  devout  meditation." — 
Baptist  Magazine. 

Ck)Z>wi2f. — Christian  Baptism:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scrup- 
tural  Eyidence  of  the  Mode,  the  Suhject,  and  the  Design  of  the 
Bite,  and  the  Meaning  of  the  Term.  By  Bey.  J.  H.  Godwin. 
Vcap.  8yo,  doth,  6s.  Sd. 

Imfobtaitt  to  Suin)AY  School  Tsaohbbb. 

Gospel  Hymns  for  Sunday  Schools.  82mo»  sewed,  idL; 
dflth,  2d. 
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Gbaham.— Christ  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness ;  The  Young 
Inyited.    By  Rev,  John  Graham.    18mo,  sewed,  3(L 

Gbeooby. — ^Family   GkxUiness.     By  Bev.    James   Gregory. 
18mo,  3cL 

Grandpapa's  Missionary  Stories    to  the    Young. 

By  an  Old  Misaionarj.  With  fourteen  beautiful  Engiayings, 
18mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is. 

Hall  (John)— The  Believer's  Peace.    In  Memoriam  of  His 

Bojal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  Bj  the  Bev.  Jolm  HaU. 
8yo,  cloth,  Is. 

(Newmak.)— The  Christian  Philosopher  Trimnph- 

ing  oyer  Death;  a  Narrative  of  the  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Life  of 
the  late  William  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull.  By  Bey.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-sixth  Thousand,  crown  8yo,  cloth,  4s.;  morocco  ele- 
gant, IDs. 

**  Millions  of  gold  and  silver  link  into  utter  insignificance  when  placed  in 
ooanpetition  with  this  iavaluable  meiBoir.  LangUMge  ia  too  poor  to  give  it 
adeooate  praiae.  We  hope  that  many  thooaanda  xaitj  be  circillated ;  that  it 
win  he  reM  by  the  learned  and  intellectual,  by  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  as 
well  as  by  the  poor  and  the  ilUterate." — British  Mothen'  Magazine, 

Seventy  Soriptore  Chants;  selected  and  arranged 

for  Congregational  and  Social  Worthy).  Eifth  £ditiou,  foap. 
8yo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hymns  composed  at  Bolton  Abbey,  and  other 


Bhjmes.     Crown  Hyo,  doth  gilt,  2a.  6d. 


Come  to  Jesus.    3d.;  doth,  6d.:  ISmo,  doth.  Is.;  gilt, 


Is.  6d.     Large  Tjpe,  Is.;  doth.  Is.  6d. 

—  Christ  for  Every  One.    3d.;. doth,  la. 

—  Christian  Victory.    8d. 

—  Congregationalism  for  Christ.    2d. 

—  Cross  Bearing.    2d. 

—  Death  in  the  Palace.   3d. 

—  Death  in  the  Coal  Fit«    2d. 


—  FoUoW  Jesus.    3d.,  doth.  Is.    Large  Type,  li^  doth, 
la.  6d. 

—  Hints  on  Preaching.    4d. 
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Hall  (Newman)—**  Jehovah  Jireh."    3d. 


« 


It  is  I ;"  or,  the  Yoioe  of  Jesus  in  the  Storm.     6<L; 
cloth  gilt,  Is. 

—  Narrative  of  Dr.  Gk>rdon.    3d.s  l8mo,  doth,  is. 

—  Now.     3d. ;  18mo,  cloth,  Is. 

—  Flaia  Truths  Plainly  put.    Cloth,  is. 

—  Quench,  not  the  Spirit.    3d.s  cloth,  is. 

—  Beady  to  Perish.    25,000.    id. 

Saorifioe;    or,  Pardon  and  Furitj  through  the    Ctom. 


Small  Svo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

—  Scriptural  Claims  of  Teetotalism«    dd. 

—  Stop  thia  Leak.    2d. 


—  The  Voice  of  Jesus :  consistirife  of  "  Come  to  Jesus," 
«  FoUow  Jesus,**  and  "  It  is  I.^*    In  one  rol.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


—  The  Day  of  Salvation;  consisting  of  <* Christ  for 

Eyeiy  One,"  "Quench  not  the  Spirit,"  and  "Now."     Cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

—  The  Author  of  **  The  Sinner's  Friend,'*    8d. 

—  The  Call  of  the  Master.    2d. 

—  The  Day  of  Small  Things.    2d. 

—  The  Holy  Catholic  Faith.    8d. 

—  The  Man  Christ  Jesus.    3d. 

—  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Almighty.!'  6d. 

—  Watch  and  Pray.    3d. 

—  Warning  Cry  from  Niagara.   3d. 

—  Words  from  the  Workshop.    2d. 
(J.  V.)— The  Sinner's  Friend.    Bv  J.  Vine  HalL 


2d.;  16mo,  square,  3d.    Large  Type,  Is.;  clotn,  Is.  6d. 

Hanbuby.— The  Christian  Merchant.  A  Practical  Way 
to  Make  "  The  Best  of  both  Worlds,"  exhibited  in  the  life 
and  Writings  of  Joseph  Williams,  of  Kidderminster,  formerly 
published  as  "  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Williams."  By 
Benjamin  Hanbury.      Third  Edition,  with  Portrait.     12mo, 


miamm 
>th,6s.; 


doth,  6s. ;  morocco  elegant^  10s.  6d. 
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Hanbuby — My  Baptized  One.  Thoughts  for  Thinking  Parents. 
18mo,  sewed,  6d. 

Habbis. — The   Divilie  Best.     By  Bey.  John  Harris,  D.D. 

870»  Is. 

BlENdebson. — The  Vaudois.     By  Bev.  E.  Henderson,  D.D. 
Second  Thousand,  post  Svo,  cloth,  4s. 

(Thos.)— The  Missionary's  Wife.     A  Memoir  of 

Mrs.  M.  A.   Henderson,  of  Demerara.      By  her  Husband. 
Fcap.  8yo,  doth,  2s. 

Heitby.— Exposition,  with  Praotioal  Observations,  on 

the  Book  of  Froyerbs.      By  Matthew  Henry.    8yo,  oloth, 
2s.  6d. 

HiiOHEKS.— Behold  the  Man.    A  Word  to  the  Unoonyerted. 
By  Bey.  J.  Hiles  Hitchens.     Second  Edition,  32mo,  sewed,  2d. 

Near  the   Cross;    a  Belieyer's  Meditation.     By  the 


Bey.  J.  H.  Hitchens.    32mo,  sewed,  2d. 

HnnL^Thoughts  for  the  Devout.  Being  Scriptural  Ex- 
ercises for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Arranged  and  adapted 
from  the  Writings  of  Bey.  John  Howe,  M.A.  By  Bey.  T.  C. 
Hine,  Sydenham.    Post  8yo,  doth,  6s. ;  morocco,  elegant^  128. 

• 

Our   Syeeted    Ministers.      A   Bicentenaiy   Tract. 


Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  4d. 

Hood.— The  Earnest  Minister.    A  Beoord  of  the  life  and 

Selections  from  Posthumous  and  other  Writings  of  the  Bey. 
Benjamin  Parsons,  of  Ebley,  Gloucestershire.  Edited  by  the 
Bey.  Edwm  Paxton  Hood.    With  Portrait,  8yo,  clotb,  lOs.  6d. 


—  Havelook :   the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.    A 

Tribute  of  the  Tongue  and  Pen.    Fourth  Edition.      Cloth, 
gilt  edges,  Is. 

The  Lamps  of  the  Temple.     Crayon  Sketches  of 


the  Men  of  the  Modem  Pulpit,  including  Melyill,  Gilfillan, 
Binney,  Pulsford,  Spurgeon,  etc.  Third  Edition,  reyised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  post  Svo,  cloth,  9s.  $  morocco  14s. 

•(.Full  of  able  disquisition,  hi^h^toned  reflection,  and  so  lightened  and  iUaf 
trated  with  stor^i  fugitive  remimsoence,  and  historical  and  biographical  incident, 
that  we  are  carried  awaj,  as  we  have  been  aforetime  by  other  crayon  Bketohes* 
ermi  those  of '  Gheoffrer  Crayon '  himself,  and  feel  as  again  within  tae  fiMdnsting 
infloenoe  of  another  Washington  Irnng,**-~Seotii$k  Fmt, 
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How  Young  Men  may  become   Or^t  Uen.     By 

Alpha  Beta.    Third  Thousand,  18mo,  sewed,  6d. ;  eloth,  gilt 
edges.  Is. 

Hoppus.— -The  Cruds  of  Popular  Education :  Its  Stadstics 

and  Belation  to  the  QoTonunent.    By  John  Hoppus,  LL.D., 
F.B.S.,  of  UniyerBity  College,  London.    Svo,  Ss. 

Schism ;  as  Opposed  to  the  Unity  of  t!he  Church.     Second 


Bdition,  8to,  boards,  10s.  6d. 

Jamxs.— On  the  Revival  of  Religion.  An  Address  de- 
livered before  the  CongregationiU.  Union.  40th  Thouaand, 
ISmo,  Id. 

Jack.— Sermons  on  Various  Texts.    By  Bey.  John  Jack. 

12mo,  cloth,  68. . 

jBViBBflON. — Agrippa;  or,  the  Nominal  Christian  inyited  to 
Consideration  and  Decision.  By  Key.  John  Jefferson.  Third 
GAiousand,  ISmo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Truth  and  Duty;   An  Appeal  to  British  Youth  on 

the  Present  Claims  of  Christianity.    Three  DiaoonzBeB  to  tho 
Toung.    ISmo,  doth.  Is. 

JxBXTK.— On  the  Union  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 

Church  in  the  Conversion  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jebkyn,  D.D.,  F.O.S.    Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  doth,  6a. 

The  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  in  its  Belation 

to  6K>d  and  the  Universe.    Third  Edition,  post  8vo,  oloth,  7b. 

tTesus  is  Mine.    By  a  Missionary  in  India.    Eighteenth  Thou- 
sand.   32mo,  sewed,  2d. 

"A  yeiy  small  book,  but  »  very  precious  one.  It  reminds  ns  in  some  re- 
spsots  of  *  Coina  to  Jesus/  and  consists  of  brief  practical  obssrraHons  upon  paa- 
saffes  of  Scripture.  We  hope  a  little  work  so  fitted  for  usefulness  will  hare  » 
wide  circulation,  and  especially  that  it  may  be  distributed  largely  by  earnest 
Christians."— T^  Quiver. 

*«*  Purchasers  uf  not  less  than  Fifty  Copies  for  gratuitous  distribution  oaa 
be  snpplied  at  half-price  on  direct  applumtion  to  the  Publisher. 

JoOTB.— Primitive  Christianity  lUnstrated;  in  Thirty 

Sermons,  on  various  Doctrines,  Ordinances,  and  Duties,  taught 
and  enjoined  hy  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  £y 
the  late  Rev.  William  Jones,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  8vo, 
published  at  12s.,  reduced  to  Ss. 

*ff  A  few  copies  of  the  above  invaluable  volume  remaining, 
early  application  ^onld  be  made. 
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JoiTES.— Autobiography  of  William  Jones,  M  JL^  Airthor 

of  "  Biblical  G^clopsedia,"  "  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  Historj," 
etc.     Edited  by  his  Son.     One  yoI.,  8yo,  cloth^  5s. 

The  Irish  Daisy ;  or,  EUzabeth,  the  Happy  Sunday  Scholar. 
By  a  Clergyman.    32mo,  sewed,  3d. 

Jubilee  Services  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Containing  the  'Sermons  of  the   Bev.   James  Parsons,  Bey. 
William  Jay,  and  Dr.  Baffles,  etc.,  etc    8to,  doth,  2b.  6cL 

JuzES.— Aids  to  Memory ;  or,  the  Principal  Facts  and  Dates 
of  the  Old  Testament  History,  and  of  the  fubeequent  Hifllofy 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  period  of  the  Incarnation,  embodied  in 
short  Mnemonic  Sentences,  on  the  plan  of  Mrs.  J.  Slater's 
''Sententiffi  ChronologicsB,'*  with  a  Becommendatory  Pre&oe 
by  Dr.  Yaughan.    By  Mrs.  Jukes.     18mo,  doth,  2e. 

Kattebns. — Sermons.  By  Bey.  Dmiel  Kattems.  8to,  doth, 
12s. 

KsLLY.— Discourses  on  Holy  Scriptures,  with  Notes  md 
Illustrations.  By  Bey.  John  Kelly,  LiverpooL  Ecap.  8yo, 
doth,  58.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  the  Facts,  Statements,  and 


Explanations  of  Bey.  Dr.  Davidson.     12mo,  Ss. ;  doth,  4m. 

KHiGHT.—The  Christian  Workman.  A  Memoir  of  William 

Bobinson,  Hayton,  Cumberland.    By  Bey.  William  Enight. 
With  Prdaoe  by  Bey.  Dr.  Massie.    ISmo,  cloth,  la. 

EmLL.— A  Scotchman  Abroad.     By  Bey.  Bichard  Xnill, 
Missionary.     ISmo,  sewed,  6d. 

A  Dialogue  between  a  Bomiah  Priest  and  the  Bev. 


Bichard  Enill.    Id. 

Lacboix. — Missionary  Devotedness.  A  Brief  Memoir  of 
Bey.  A.  F.  Laoroix,  of  Calcutta,  Thirty-nine  Years  a  Mission- 
aiy  to  the  Heathen.     18mo,  6d. 

Lavdels.— The  Desire  of  AU  Nations.  By  Bey.  William 
Landeb.    18mo,  6d. 

Lbabk.— The  Footsteps  of  Messiah.    A  Beyiew  of  Passages 

in  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ.    By  Bey.  W.  Leask,  D.jD. 
Post  Svo,  doth,  7b. 


Views  from  Calvary.    l8mo,  doth,  2s.  6d. 


16  VOBXS  PUBLISHES  BY 

LiABK.— The  Tried  Christian.    A  Book  of  ConBolation  for 

thfl  Afflicted.    Fcsp.,  2a.  6cl. 

The   Hall   of  Vision.     A  Poem,  in  Three  Books. 


Third  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Our  Era.    A  Soliloqnj,  in  Three  Parts — Social,  Political, 


Beligions.    12ino,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 


The  Evidences  of  Grace ;  or,  the  Christian  Chanc- 

ter  Delineated.    18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LieeE.— Christianity  in  Harmony  with  ICan's   19'a- 

ture,  Present  and  ^rogressiye.    Bj  Ber.  George  Legge,  LL.D. 
Post  8to,  cloth,  lettered,  3s.  6d. 

Life  at  Bethany ;  or,  the  Words  and  Tears  of  Jesus.  Bj  the 
Author  of  **  Glimpses  of  our  Heavenly  Home,"  etc.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged,  fcap.  8to,  cloth,  3s. 

''There  ii  an  inezpreesible  ch*nn  abont  this  little  rolnme — a  tendemeaa,  a 
pathoe,  and  a  heart  which  will  make  it  like  a  cordial  to  the  seals  of  manj."— 
MvoHgeliciU  Magazine, 

Light  at  Eventide.  A  Narrative  of  Ljdia  M  *  *  *,  a  Con- 
yerted  Jewess.    Sixth  Edition,  fcap.  Syo,  6d. 

Light  at  the  End.  Funeral  Services  for  Martha  itoee  Sher- 
man, joungest  daughter  of  Bev.  James  Sherman.  With  brief 
Memoir.    8vo,  sewed,  Is. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

LiSTiB.— How  to  Succeed  in  Life.  A  Guide  to  the  Young. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Lister.  Third  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ; 
morocco,  elegant,  6s. 

Little.— The  Conversion  and  Death-bed  Experience 

of  Mrs.  Little.     To  which  is  added,  A  Guide  to  Peace  with 

Gk)d.    Forty-first  Thousand,  a  New  and  Bevised  Edition,  in 

larger  T^pe,  with  Portrait,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

"  I  beliere  it  is  one  of  those  hallowed  prodnetions  which  the  Lord  Jeaas  win 
make  use  of  for  jears,  if  not  for  ages  to  oome,  in  winning  sonls  to  Himself.'*— 
J2m.  R.  JfoHsoM. 

LirnrasToyE.— Sketches  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Livingstone's 

Missionary     Journeys    and    Discoveries    in    Central    Afr^^ 
Written  hy  himself.    With  an  IHustrative  Map,  8d. 

Lloyd.— The  Three  Crosses  of  Calvary:  The  Cross  of 

the  Redeemer — ^The  Cross  of  the  Penitent — The  Cross  of  the 
Unbeliever.    By  Bev.  Morgan  Lloyd.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 
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ILlOLEOD.— TJnfulfllled  Prophecy  respecting  Eastern  Nations, 
especially  the  Turks,  the  Russians,  and  the  Jews.  By  'Rev, 
A.  Macleod.     12mo,  cloth,  4», 

Madagascar  and  its  Martyrs.    A  Book  for  the  Young. 

With  Fiye  Engravings,  12mo,  8d. ;  cloth,  Is.  2d. 

Madagascar ;  its  Mission  and  its  Martjrs.  With  Engrayings. 
Fcap.  8ro,  sewed,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  An  8to  edition  in  large 
type ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MANNKBiNa.— Christian  Consolation ;  or,  the  Unity  of  the 

Piyine  Procedure,  a  Source  of  Comfort  to  afflicted  Christians. 
By  Bev.  Edward  Mannering.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8to, 
cloth,  ds. 

MANNEBnra.— Christian  Consistency;  or,  the  Connection 

between  Eiperimental  and  Practical  Beligion.  Designed  for 
Young  Christians.     18mo,  cloth,  2s. 

— —  Christian  Happiness  considered,  in  its  Belation 

to  Man,  Families,  and  Churches.  Comprising  "The  Happy 
Man,"  "The  Happy  Family,"  "The  Happy  Church.**  Second 
Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  2s. 

Bible  Fruit  for  Little  Children.    Third  Thousand. 

18mo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

March.— Inspired  Songs ;  heing  a  Selection  of  Psalms,  etc., 
Syllahically  arranged  for  Chanting.  By  Bev.  Samuel  March. 
With  a  Sanctup,  Eleven  Anthems,  the  Te  Deum,  and  Twenty 
Chants.     Limp,  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Is. 

-*— -  Anthems  for  the  Church  and  the  Family,  with 

Sanctuses,  Chants,  Jackson's  Te  Deum,  etc.,  etc.  16mo,  sewed, 
6d.;  cloth,  8d.;  gilt  edges.  Is.  An  Edition  arranged  for  the 
Organ,  Harmonium,  or  Pianoforte,  in  8yo,  Is.;  limp  cloth,  28.; 
gilt  edges,  8s. 

MiBTiN.^Bonds,  but  not  Bondage.  By  the  Bey.  George 
Martin,  Lewisham.    Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Ma88IE. — America;  the  Origin  of  Her  Present  Conflict;  Her 
Prospect  for  the  Slave,  and  Her  Claim  for  Anti-Slavery 
Sympathy.  Illustrated  by  Incidents  of  Travel,  during  a  Tour 
in  the  Summer  of  1863,  throughout  the  United  States,  from  the 
Eastern  Boundaries  of  Maine  to  the  Mississippi.  By  James 
Wm.  Mamie,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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Mabbtb. — ^BecoUectioiiB  of  a  Tour.  A  Summer  BoiUd  m 
Belgium,  German j,  and  Switzeriaod;  including  Sketehee  of 
the  Minor  States  of  Germany,  the  Fatherland  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.  Modem  Reform  in  Continental  Churches,  and  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  DisperBed  Jewa.    Poet  8to,  doth,  da. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance ;  ite  Origin  and  Derelop- 


ment.   Containing  Personal  Notices  oi  its  Distinguished  Friends 
in  Europe  and  America.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  ^ 

Liberty  of  Conscience  niustratecL  and  the  Sodal 


.Relations  sustained  by  Christians  as  Members  of  the  CoHimoii- 
wealth  considered.    Post  8yo,  2s.  ;  cloth,  3a. 

Bevhrals  in  Ireland ;  Facts,  Documents,  and  Original 


Correspondence  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  Characteristics,  and 
Besults  of  the  Work  of  1859.    In  Four  Parts,  8vo,  sewed,  fla. 

Ireland  in  the  Summer  of  1860 ;  and  TVnDayt 


in  Kingston  and  Dublin.  BeviTal  Work.   16mo,  gilt  edges,  6d. 
each ;  or  bound  together,  9d. 

The  Contrast;  War  and  Christianity.     18mo, 


doth,  gilt  edges.  Is. 

M:ATHEB.--On  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of 

Christian  Missions  in  India,  and  the  duty  of  the  Churches  at 
the  present  Crisis  of  our  Indian  Affairs.  Bj  the  Bey.  B.  C 
Mather,  M. A.,  Missionary.    8yo,  sewed,"  6d. 

Medhitxbt. — China  J  its  State  and  Prospects,  with  espedal 

Reference  to  the  Diffusion  of  the  Qtwpel ;  containing  Allusions 
to  the  Antiquity,  Extent,  Population,  CHrilization,  Literatuie, 
Beligion,  and  Miinners  of  the  Chinese ;  with  Bemarks  on  the 
Opium  Trade.  By  Bev.  W.  H.  Medhurst,  D.D.,  Fortj  Years 
a  Missionary  to  the  Chinese.     Fifth  Thousand,  8to^  cloth, 

las. 


—  A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China,  obtained 

during  a  Journey  through  the  Silk  and  Green  Tea  Coantries. 
6s.  6d. 


—  A  Dissertation  on  the  Silk  Manufacture,  and 

the  ColtiTation  of  the  Mulberry.  Translated  from  the  ^ 
5b. 


—  A  Dissertation  on  the  Theolog7  of  the  Chinese, 

with  a  Yiew  to  the  elucidation  of  the  most  appropriate  term  for 
expressing  the  Deity  in  the  Chinese  Language.   Syo,  5a. 
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Mbxybubst.—  Greneral  Desoription  of  Shanghai  and  its 

Enyirons.    8yo,  6s. 

The  Chinaman  Abroad ;  an  Account  of  the  Malayan* 

Archipelago,  particnlaorlj  of  Jara,  By  Ong-Tae-Hae.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original.     8to,  cloth,  33.  6d. 

An  Inqxdry  into  the  Proper  Mode  of  Bendering 

the  word  "God,"  in  Translating  the  Saored  Scriptures  into  the 
Chinese  Language.    8to,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

WGtATni, — The  Sailor's  Prayer-Book :  A  Manual  of  De- 

Yotion  for  Sailors  at  Sea,  and  their  Families  at  Home.  A 
Companion,  also,  for  Passengers  and  Emigrants  during  their 
Voyage.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  M'Gkvin.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8to, 
doth,  2s.  6d. 

'  The  Burning  Ship  ;  or.  Perils,  by  Sea  and  Land.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  "Australia'*  b.y  Fire,  on  her  Voyage 
from  Leith  to  Sydney ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Sufferings  and 
Final  Rescue  of  the  Crew  and  Passengers.    Second  Edition.  8d. 

MnisB.— Saul,  the  First  King  of  Israel:  a  Scripture 

Study.     By  Rev.  J.  A.  Miller.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

Memoir  of  the  Bev.  C.  S.  M*Eean,  M.A.,  Missionary 

at  Tahiti.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rey.  A.  Tidman,  D.D. 
Foap..  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

MiLKEB. — The   Elevation  of  the  People,  Instructional, 

Moral,  and  Social.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  MCA.  8to,  cloth, 
IOb.  6d. 

— —  Astronomy  and  Scripture ;  or,  Some  Illustrations 
of  that  Science,  and  of  the  SoW,  Lunar,  Stellar,  and  Terres- 
trial Plienomona  of  Holy  Writ.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  7b.;  morocco  elegant,  10s.  6d. 

MovFAT.— Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern 

Africa.  By  Rev.  Robert  Moffat.  With  Map  and  many  Illus- 
trations. Svo,  cloth,  12s.  Cheap  Edition,  roy.  8yo,  3s.;  cloth,  4s. 

■  The  Farewell  Services  of  Bev.  Bobert  Mofllat, 

att  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  London ;  including  his  last 
Sermon  in  England.     Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


MoBisoN. — Counsels  to   a   Newly-Wedded  Pair;  or. 

Friendly  Suggestions  to  Husbands  and  Wires.  A  Companion 
for  the  Honeymoon,  and  a  Romembrancer  for  Life.  By  Rot. 
John  Moriaon,  D.D.  Twenty-sixth  Thousand.  32mo,  whUe  silk, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


WOBJU  tUBLlSHED  BT 


The  Fathers  aiLd  Pounders  of  the  Iiaadon 

MisBiouurj  ^doctut;^.  Jacludiag  a,  Skurck  of  the  Orij^  aod 
Progresa  of  tlio  Inalitutioo.  With  'I'weritj-one  PortraJU, 
beautj'iilly  engraved  oa  Steel.  Svo,  cloih,  8a.,  publUhed 
at  12a. 

MoBBisoN.— Memoirs  of  the  Iiife  and  Iiabours  of  1 

MorriflOii,  D.U.,  UiMionarj  to  Cliina.     Bj  bis  Widow. 
Orilical  Koles  bj  Frofesior  Kidd.     2  toIs.  Sto,  cloth,  24*. 

Fob  G-enebal  Cibcdlatton. 

The  Morning  Walk.    Twentieth  Thouauad.    ISmo, 

MuBBiiz.— Missions  in  Western  Polynesia;  being  £ 

ricnl  Sbetebes  of  tljeae  Missions   from  llieir  Cumioenceme 
1839  to  llie  proaeot  Time,      Bj  A.  W.  Murruj,  TweaEj^-Sra 
jean  a  Miasioniirj  in  roljiiogia.    With  Mup  aud  IlluBtr»tioD», 


MuNDT. — Memoirs  of  Mrs-  Iiouisa  Mundy,  of  the  Loi 

Miuionarr  Soeii-ET'a  Miaaion  it  Oliiiuunili,  Ueiigal;  with 
■         -       ■      iii        ■ ' - 


truots  from,  her  jji&r;  and  Letters.    By  hec  Husbiad. 

8Ti>,Dlotll     ■ 

AEEB.— Church  Questions  :  Hiitoricul  and  Mot«l  Benewa.' 

With  a  Criiiquo  on  Bishop  Colaneo'a  " Penrftteueh."  Bj  the 
BsT.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Manchester.  Second  Thouund, 
orovn  Svo,  cloth,  68. 


Vomaq^^H 


Ednoation,  the  Birthright  of  every  1 

Being,  and  the  odIj  Scriptural  Pmpiuvtion  for  the  Miueuuin: 
exhibiting  (he  Preaent  iniperfeot  ataie  of  Popular  losti^ic&iii, 
and  the  mBiuis  of  readeriug  it  eUeotual  fur  llie  SuliaCton  of  tha 
Country  and  the  World.     SecoLd  Thuuaund.   Svo,  3a. 

Anti-Bacchus ;  an  Esuy  on  (he  Crimea,  Diaewei,  and 

other  Kriis  uouueutcd  with  the  Use  of  lataxiaatiug  Drinkt. 
Sixteenth  'ihouiand,    6to,  2«. 


p 

■  the  I 
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PiBfloxa.— The  Wine  Question  Settled,  in  accordance  i>itli 
the  Induclioaa  of  Scieaoe  and  the  Facte  of  Hietorj' ;  in  vhiuh 
particular  rtferenco  is  made  to  tliB  Chomcler  of  ancient  Drinks, 
aipeciall;  the  Wines  of  Scripture.  Second  Thoiuaod,  12iito, 
U.  6d. 

pATiBsoti.— The  Book  for  Every  Land ;  BemiiuMences  of 

Labour  and  Adrantura  in  l.ho  work  of  Bibla  Distribution  in 
the  North  of  Europe  and  Russia.  E;  the  lute  Rer.  J.  Patersoii, 
D.D.  Edited,  with  a  Proliminmy  Notice  of  the  Author,  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh.   Post  8to,  cloth,  7a.  6d. 


PiTHE.— Lectures  on  Christian  Theology.     Bj  the  lata 

Rev.GeorgorojQB,  LL.D.,l'iMtcaaorof  DiymilyinthoWeatera 
College.  With  a  Memoir  by  Her.  John  Pjar,  and  Baminia- 
oences  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Watdlan,  U.D.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Bran  DuTiea.  lu  two  handsome  volumes,  8to,  nith  Portrait, 
oloth,  2 la. 


Pbusali,.— Historical  UemoirB  of  a  Christian   Pel- 

lowahip.  To  which  is  added,  A.i  Outline  of  th«  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  PrimiliTB  Cbur^jbea.  By  Hov.  J.  Speocer  PearauU. 
Second  Edition.    Sewed,  GiX.;  cloth,  I9. 


1    FUBUSHED   BT 

to  Cnndidatci  for  Choi 


1,  4d. 

Pbilip.— The  lAfo,  Times,   and  Missionary   Bnt 

priiM  in  Sooth  Al'riea  and  (ha  Britigii  Islee,  of  tbe  Bo*. 
Ounpbell)  written  ohieHy  by  hiiuBelf.  With  Specinem 
Correspondence  with  tlie  CtHmtet*  of  Iieren,  Sit  Walter 

Johu  Newton,  Soott  the  Coramttntitor,  etc.  etc.  3j 
Bobcrt  Philip.     Post  avo,  with  Portrait,  clotb,  lOs. 

Life   of  the    Hev.  Williain  Milne,  D-D.,  Mie- 

aianinj  in  Clilna.  With  BjogrBphi(^aI  Atiimlg  of  Asiatic  Hi>- 
■ions  from  Friiailire  lo  Protestant  Times  ;  intended  si  k  Onido 
to  Misnoniuy  Spirit.  Post  6ra,  tlotb,  with  Portmile  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  MiJno.     7s.  6d. 

The  Elijah  of  South  Africa ;  or,  the  Character  nnd 

Spirit  aS  (he  hite  BeT.  John  PUli)),  D  J>.,  UnTeiled  nod  Tiadi* 
Ciitcd.     rmp,  Svu,  clotli,  la. 

PmLUfpo.— Jamaica ;  ita  Fast  and  Present  State.  B7 

Kor.  Jiunea  Fbillippo,  Tnenlj  Yi;ars  1  MisaioiuLiy  in  that 
Islind.  Third  TbouBuid.  Fust  8vo,  olotb,  with  man;  Sin* 
gravings,  8i.  6d. 


Practical  Hints  on  Ghapel-BoildinK-  By  the  ( 

of  th(<  Euglieh  Coiigre^sliuuai  Ciiapel  Building  SoL'ictv.  SVO, 
li.  With  Dlnstrstod  Appendix,  containingnumeTOOEpktaaad 
diagnung,    Ss.     The  Appoidii  can  also  be  had  Mpantal;,     2a. 

The  Princess  of  Wales:  Her  People  and  Conntryr   Ha 

Religion  and  Murriogc.  With  sn  Aeuount  of  the  Bojal  Jour- 
ney from  DenmBrk  to  Windsor.    Small  Sto,  villi   Portntit, 


JOBS  smnr,  laxaxoBO^  sov.  S3 

fsncBuio.— The  Missionary's  Baward:   or,  Ae  Sneo«a 

of  the  Gospel  in  Ihe  Pacilio.  Sy  George  Prilchard,  Esq.,  her 
BritBnDic  MuJcbIj'b  Consul  at  the  Nuvigalor's  IslB,ii(!g,  South 
Seac.  Willi  au  Introduction  b;  tbe  Rer.  John  Angell  Jamas. 
Second  Thouiand.    Botutifull;  IllLutratod,  foap.  Bro,  doth,  4e. 


Fbout.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Her.  John  Williama, 

Huu<inai7  la  FotjiieBU.  CompUed  Crma  bit  Journals,  CorTes- 
pondeDCe,aDd  Othpr  Authentic  Sources.  Bj  Iter.  E.  Frout. 
One  liaudaome  Toliimo,  8to,  cloth  lettered,  with  Portrait,  eta,, 
ia«.  Che^p  Edition,  uniform  with  "  WillUnu's  Miwioiulry 
Zntarpriaea."    Bojat  8vo,  sewed.  3a.;  elotli,  4s. 

KiiiKioH.— The  Chariot  of  Israel  Etnd  the  Horsemea 

thereof  A  Sermon,  dolirered  lit  Conoubury  Chapel,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Death  of  Ber.  John  Angoll  Jvnea.  Bj  Bar. 
Alexander  Bnleigh.    8vo,  Is. 


A  iti  worda  of  ^'aiam  ud  oT  Iotb."- 


True   Oreatnaas ;  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  late   Bev. 

Jahti  AiigelL  James.     Bj  Ker.  George  Bedford,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
18mo,  6d. 

IBB.— HistoTT    of    Frotestant   Ifonoonformity    in 

Waloa,  frcm  its   Kiae  to  !ho  Present  Tinio.      Hy  Key.  lliomtts 
Bees,  D.D.,  Swanaea.     Oneiarge  Volume.     Sto,  oloth,  lOs.  6d. 


liomsDHos^-Th©  Wreck  of  the  "Boyal  Charter." 

A  Nambive  of  the  DiuUer,  togathrc  with  iU  Prsotioal  Leaaons, 
and  a  List  of  the  PasseugerB.  Bj  Ber.  J.  W.  lUchardaoa. 
Second  £diCioii,  'Id. 
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Bio&iBssoN.— The  TendemeBB  of  JeBos.     Fourth  1 


Boir.  — The  Sunday- School    Question    Book,    Bible 

Ckas  MDitiial,  and  Family  Cxtecliint.     B;  JUt.  Willum  Roll. 
3d.;  oloth,  6d.i  interleaved  with  ruled  psper,  cloth,  9d. 

BoBHTBoir.— The  Works   of  John  Bohinaon,  the  Poator 

□f  the  Pil|;rim  Futbers,  nilh  a  Memoir  and   Annotations  tf 
Eev.  Bobcrt  Aebtou.     3  toIs.  poit  8vo,  cloth,  9t  — 


A  IH*  eopJH  of  thiH  talflkble  i 


oiiptioii  1 


9  of  &>., 


1  >ppUal 


lolhet 


BisoEUiT. — Uamma's  Ziesaons  on  the  History  ana 

Geography  of  Puleetine,  and  olLer  Plm* i  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  In  cimplo  and  famiiiar  ConverBBlion.  By  Anna 
Maria  Sargeant.  Willi  Map  and  lllu^trationa,  iquaic  (exp, 
8to,  clotli,  2b.  6d. 


ana 
1  the 


(J.  D.)-— A  Voice  from  the  Alps ;   or,  (he  Taudina 

Talloja.  With  Scenes  by  the  Way  of  Lauds  and  LttVeB  His- 
torically Aseociateil.  By  Rev,  J.  Ccnham  Smith.  Fcap.  Sto, 
cloth,  3b. 


Oonnemara;  its  Scenery  and  History. 

K,  Detailuti  Acoount  of  ilB    ProtcBt&nt    Kel'orniation. 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  clolh,  2b. 


8^H 


(S.)  Psalms  and  Chants,  Ammged  and  Adapted  for 

Congregational  or  FriTata  Use.  By  Samuel  Smith,  Bradford. 
Eighth  Thousand.  2inio,  cloth,  6d.;  red  edg«,  9d.;  row),  gilt 
edges,  Ib.  16mo,  clotb^  li.  3d.;  red.  edges,  Ib.  6d.;  man,  gilt 
edges,  2e. 
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SioTE  (S.)— A  Handbook  of  Congregational  Psal- 
mody. Edited  by  Samuel  Smith,  Bradford.  The  Harmonies 
Bevised  by  William  Jackson,  Masham.  Containing  800  good, 
useful,  and  mostly  well-known  Tunes,  with  many  Special 
Adaptations.  The  arrangements  are  clear  and  simple,  and  well 
suited  for  Congregational  Singing ;  and  the  Vocal  Parts  are  in 
the  most  convenient  form  ever  yet  offered  as  a  **  Hand  Book  " 
for  the  pew.  Organ  Score,  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  Single  Tocal  Parts, 
32mo,  cloth,  2s. 


(T.)— The  History  of  Joseph.  Viewed  in  Connexion 

with  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  and  the  Customs  of  the  Times 
in  which  he  lived.  By  the  Key.  Thomley  Smith.  Third 
Edition,  crown  Syo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

'*  The  work  ia  written  under  the  full  light  of  the  most  recent  archaologioftl 
diaooTeries,  modern  sohoUrship,  and  theological  science.  It  is  th§  book  on  tiie 
sutagect,  we  know  of  nothing  which  could  take  its  place." — Somili$t, 


Spjevoe.-— The  Religion  for  Mankind ;  Christianity  adapted 
to  Man  in  all  the  Aspects  of  his  Being.  By  Bev.  James 
Spence,  DJ).    Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  4s. 


—  The  Tractarian  Heresy;  a  Voice  from  Oxford. 

Tradition ;  or,  the  Bule  of  BeUgious  Belief— the  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Truth — The  Christian  Ministry ;  or,  Apos- 
tolic Succession — The  Efficacy  of  the  Sacraments — Auricular 
Confession  and  Priestly  Absolution — The  Character  and  Ten- 
dency of  Tractarianism.    Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  3s. 


Martha  Dryland ;  or,  Strength  in  Quietness.  Memo- 
rials of  a  Sunday  School  Teacher.     18mo,  cloth.  Is. 

Stars  for  a  Light  by  Night.  Words  of  Heavenly  Comfort 
for  the  Suffering  Children  of  Qt>d.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Daily 
Thoughts  for  the  Young."    32mo,  sewed,  3d. 

"  This  little  book  will  be  instrumental  in  healin(c  many  broken  heuta.    Itde- 
— \,  Mid  will  doubtless  have  an  extensive  circulation.'*  —C%rw<*an  World, 


Stovohton. — Philip  Doddridge ;  his  Life  and  Laboms.  A 
Centenary  Memorial.  By  Key.  John  Stoughton.  Second 
Edition,  with  Two  Engravings,  fcap.  8vo,  oloth,  2s. 
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Stobbow. — India  and  Christian  MuaionB*     By  Bar. 

Edward  Storrow.    Foap.  SyO)  cloth,  2i.  6d. 

The  Eastern  Lily  Gkithered;  a  Memoir  of  Bala 


Shoondore  Tagore.  With  ObserratioiiB  on  the  Pofiition  and 
FirospectB  of  Hindoo  Female  Society.  Second  Edition,  much 
enlai^ed,  18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Stbatten.— The  Scriptural  Argument  against  Apos- 
tolical Succession,  in  its  Fahulous  Qenealogy,  its  Claim  of 
Supremacy  for  Peter,  its  Graduated  Scale  of  Ministerial 
Orders,  and  its  Perrersion  of  the  Bite  o£  Laying  on  of  Hands. 
By  Bey.  Thomas  Stratten.    Fcap.  8to,  cloth,  4b. 

Tabbotion.— The  Bible  and  its  History;  the  Manuaeript- 

literature,  Translation,  and  Eariy  Printing  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Tarbotton.  18mo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  Is. 

Temple.— The   Christian's    Daily    Treasury;    being  a 

BeUgious  Exercise  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  the  late 
RcT.  E.  Temple.     Third  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

• 

The  Domestic  Altar ;    or,  Prayers  for  the  TTae  of 

Families  for  One  Month.  With  Occasional  Prayers  and 
Thanksgiving.    Third  Thousand,  cloth,  red  edges,  2a.  6d. 

*<  This  precious  Tolnme  is  food  for  the  him^rj,  water  for  the  thiratj,  prsren 
for  the  miUion ;  while  its  extraordinary  cheapness  places  it  wkhin  emaj  rMon  of 
the  day  lahoorer." — British  Standard. 


—  The  Three  Kingdoms ;  with  an  Allegory.    A  Book 
for  the  Young.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  38. 

The  Teacher's  Farewell ;  A  Parting  Gift  to  Elder 


Scholars  on  their  Leaving  the  Simday  SchooL  Third  Edition, 
18mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

TiMPBow.— Memoirs  of  One  Hundred  Eminent  Sunday 

School  Teachers.  With  Two  Essays  : — 1st.  On  the  Importance 
of  Sunday  Schools.  2iid.  On  the  Office  of  Sunday  School 
Teaching.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Timpson.  Third  Thousand, 
18mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ' 
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TucpsoN.— The  Youth's  Key  to  the  Bible;  including  the 

Eyidences  and  Historj  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  a  Dictionary 
of  erery  Important  Word  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Bible  Classes. 
Tenth  Thousand,  18mo,  Is. ;  doth.  Is.  6d. 


—  What  have  I  to  do  with  Missions?   Exhibiting 

the  Miseries  and  Degradation  of  the  Heathen  Nations,  and  the 
Duty  of  all  to  support  Christian  Missions.  With  Ten  Engray- 
ings,  18mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Is. 


ToLLEB.— Expository  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  to  the 

Fhilippians.   By  Ber.  Thomas  Toller.  Fcap.  8yo,  boards,  Ss.  6d. 


The  Unity  of  the  Faith  ;  or,  Jesus  as  the  Manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  all  Ages.    Fcap.  8yo,  cloth,  2s. 

Voyages  and  Travels  Bound  the  World.    By  Bey. 

Daniel  Tyerman,  and  G«orge  Bennet,  Esq.,  deputed  m>m  the 
London  Missionary  Society  to  yisit  their  yarious  Stations  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  China,  India,  etc.  Compiled  from  Original 
Documents,  by  James  Montgomery.  Beyised  Edition,  with 
Twenty-six  Engrayings,  royal  8yo,  7s. ;  cloth,  8s. 

WADBuroTOur, — Emmaus ;  or,  Communion  with  the  Sayiour  at 
Eyentide.    By  Bey.  John  Waddington.    Fcap.  8yo,  doth,  4s. 


The  Hebrew  Martyrs ;  or,  The  Triumph  of  Principle. 

18mo,  cloth.  Is. 

Wabd.— Autobiography  of  a  Fugitive  Negro ;  his  Anti- 
Slavery  Labours  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England. 
By  Samuel  Binggold  Ward.    Post  8yo,  with  Portrait,  6s.  cloth. 

'*  A  noble  book  by  a  noble  man— phymoallj.  intellectoally,  and  morally ;  and 
we  are  sure  it  will  meet  with  s  noble  reception  by  the  libcrty^loving  sons  of 
Great  Britain.  The  story  of  his  life  will  speedily  bo  read  by  tens  of  thousands. 
It  i>  a  Tolume  of  deep  and  romantic  inter  eat." —Christian  iVeeklsf  Neict. 


Wight. — (Genesis  and  Oeology ;  a  Beoonciliation  of  the  Two 
Records.    By  Bey.  George  Wight.    Fcap.  Syo,  doth,  5t. 
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WiL£iAMS.~A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises 

in  the  South  Sea  Islands;  with  Kemarks  upon  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Islands,  and  the  Origin,  Languages,  Traditions, 
and  Usages  of  the  Inhabitants.  By  Ber.  John  Williams,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 
Fortv-fifth  Thousand,  post  8to,  cloth,  8s.  Cheap  Edition, 
royal  8yo,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  8s.  6d.  Original  8to  Edition,  in 
morocco,  21s. 


— CDe   Eeweb).— The    Basis   of  the    Evangelical 

Alliance;  a  System  of  Theology  without  Sectarianism.  In 
Eleven  Discourses.  By  Bey.  J.  De  Kewer  Williams.  Fcap.  Sto, 
cloth,  8s.  6d. 


Mutual  Christianity;  or,  the  Duties  of  Christiani 


one  to  another.    ISmo,  Is. ;  doth,  Is.  6d. 


—  The  History  of  Nonoonformity  from  the  Act 

of  Uniformity.    A  Lecture  at  the  Eingsumd  Congregational 
Church.    Fcap.  sewed,  6d. 


(Jas.)— The  Way  to  Life;  the  Ghreat  Question  Answercd. 

By  Ber.  James  Williams.    ISmo,  sewed,  6d. 

Wilson.— Brands  plucked  from  the    Burning;  and 

How  they  were  Saved.     By  Bev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Secretaiy  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society.    Small  Bro,  doth,  price  Sa. 

**  The  book  ia  replete  with  f^^reat  principles,  iiiterestins  sneodotet,  instrnctiTe 
and  pathetic  incidents,  earnest  exhortation,  warning,  and  encoaraf^ement.  It  is 
one  which  onght  to  be  read  by  aU,  without  reganl  to  sect  or  party.  1^  it  ii 
whoUy  otLthoHor—BrUish  Standard, 

(S.)— A  Narrative  of  the  Greek  Mission;  or, 


Sixteen  Years  in  Malta  and  Qreece.  Induding  Tours  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  JEgean  and  Ionian  Isles,  etc.  By 
Bey.  S.  S.  Wilson.  Second  Thousand,  Illustrated,  9n, 
cloth,  12s. 

(T.)— A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character 


of  the  late  Thomas  Wilson,  Bsq.,  Treasury  of  Highbuij 
College.  By  his  Son.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Sn^ 
cloth,  8s. 
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A  Word  to  Inquirers  on  the  Question  of  Baptism. 

An  Exposition  and  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism.  18mo,  sewed, 
price  3d. 

Waite.— The  Hallelujah  Tune  Book.     A  Collection  of 

395  Choice  and  Standard  Tunes,  Ancient  and  Modem,  to- 
gether with  63  Chants,  4  Sanctuses,  2  Doxologies,  an  Anthem, 
an  Ode,  and  2  renderings  of  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  Selected, 
Composed,  Arranged,  and  Edited  bj  Bey.  J.  J.  Waite,  and 
Henry  John  Q-auntlett,  Mas.  Doctor. 

The  work  is  published  in  Four  Parts  or  Yolumes,  each  con- 
tainiug  upwards  of  100  Tunes,  Chants,  etc. 

Parts  I.,  IT.,  III.,  and  IT.,  can  be  had  separately,  or  bound 
together,  at  the  following  prices : — 


Parts  I.  to 
IV.,  each. 
Vocal  Score,  with  Instrumental  Accompani-  s.   d. 

ment  and  Words,  fine  paper,  handsome 

cloth  boards,  gilt       ,     ...  6    0 

Vocal   Score    and    Accompaniment,     with 

Words,  limp  cloth  3    0 

Vocal  Score,  [Figured  in  accordance  with 

Mr.  Waite's  System]  limp  cloth      2    0 

Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  or  Bass  Vocal  Parts 

[Figured]  limp  cloth .' each  1    0 


The4Part8 

in  onevoL 

£    s.  d. 

10  0 

0  12  0 

0    8  0 

0    4  0 


—  The  Original  Edition  of  the  aboye,  containing  100 
Classical  Tunes  and  Chants,  and  Two  Essays  on  Psalmody. 
By  Eey.  J.  J.  Waite,  and  John  Burder,  A.M.  2s.;  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 


—  Hymns  for  the  Tunes  in  "  The  Hallelujah." 

A  Hymnal  containing  a  suitable  Hymn  for  each  Tune  in  that 
Selection,  with  Canticles  for  the  Chants,  etc.,  etc.  In  Four 
Parts,  at  9d.;  gilt  edges.  Is.  each  Part:  or,  bound  in  One 
Volume,  8s. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 


—  Instructions  in  Psalmody.    Written  in  the  Form 

of  Directions  for  the  Teacher  of  a  Class,  and  intended  as  a 
Comnanion  to  the  Original  Edition  of  "  The  Hallelujah;  "  the 
Treble  Melodies  of  which  it  contains.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Memoranda  for  the  use  of  Singing  Classes.    6d. 


WOBSS  PUBUSHED 

MISSIONARY    SERMONS. 

A&ica;  0 

Christ's  CoUBecration  and  Ours.    Bj  Bev.  H.  AJlon.  Gd. 
Chriatianity  in  the  East,    Bj  ReT.  W.  EnyerB,    Bd. 

Bj-  Eer. 


r,  Goajiel  Lic;ht  Sliiniiij 
i.Serii,.,uPreatiiedbelb 
idOD  UjiBionBir J  Eocictj. 


D  tlie  iiiidat.  of  nealhsn  Darlc- 
e  tTm  Directr^ra  and  Frifluds  of 
B;  Rer.  Robert  Uo&t.   li. 
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God's   Purpose   and    Man's    Opportunity. 

AleuLtider  lialcrigli.     Gd. 

Indifference,  u  tiin  in  tba  Csase  of  Christiuti  Miaaions; 
Hc»,  Jnuiea  Bpence,  D.D,     6d. 

HiBsionary  Triumphs  the  Work  of  God.    By 

T.  AvoUag,    Gd. 

Kot  your  Own.    Bj  Iter.  E.  Mellor.    fid. 
Princea   of  Earth;   c 

SuccGSaion,  and  Adyao 
Martin,    -kl. 
The  Advancement  of  Kations  from  the  B«rlMrouB  to 

tbo  Ciriliied  Stiitc.     By  Ber.  J.  J.  Freemsn.     3d. 
The  Desire  of  all  WationB.     By  Epv.  Wm.  Landola.    6d. 


The  Land  of  Sinim.     By  Kev.  Jamea  Legge,  D.D.     6d. 


The  Offering  of  the  Gentiles,    Bj  Rer,  Dr.  CniniB. 
The  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Conversion  of  the  Woi 

Ej  Rei.  TbHuma  .iru'lioT,  D.D.     -H. 

The  Testimony  of  an  Enemy.    By  Eot.  Dp.  Parker. 
The  Unknown  God  Bevealed.  By  Riiv.  J.  PuMiit. 
TouthfW  Piety.     By  Kev.  James  Pareone.     3d. 
Wbat  Hinders  P    By  Rcr.  Aleuuidcr  TtiomBon,  D-D-    64 
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MISSIONARY   BOOKS   FOR  THE 

YOUNG. 


Missionary  Stories  for  the  Young,    In  a  Packet  contain- 
ing 25.   Is. 

Madagascar  and  its  Martyrs.    With  fire  Engrayings,  8d. ; 
cloth,  Is.  2d. 

The  Children's  Missionary  Hymn  Book.    id. 

Mary  Gutzlaff,  the  Blind  Chinese  Girl.    id. 

Iiucy  Gntzlaff;  the  Blind  Chinese  GirL    Id. 

The  Little  Girls'  Missionary  Meeting.    Six  Engrayings, 
3d. 

African  Stories.    Bj  Bey.  B.  Moffat.    2d. 

Letters  of  the  Late  Bev.  Samuel  Dyer  (MlBsionary  to 

the  Chinese)  to  his  Children.     2d. 
The  Banished  Count.   By  the  Author  of  "  Peep  of  Daj."    dd. 
A  Little  Gtom  firom  India  added  to  the  Bedeemer's 

Diadem.     An  Account  of  Jane  Taylor.    3d. 

The  Missionary  Ship  "  John  Williams.*'    Her  History ; 

Valedictory  Seryices  j  Voyage  down  the  Biver,  etc.  With  an 
Engraying,  6d. 

The  Beturn  to  England  of  the   Missionary  Ship 

"  John  Williams."  An  Account  of  her  Voyages  during  Three 
Tears,  as  related  by  Captain  Morgan,  and  Bey.  Messrs.  BarfT, 
Buzacott,  and  Mills.    Gd. 


MAGAZINES. 

The   Christian  Witness  and  Church  Membcm'  Magazine. 
8d. ;  yearly  yolumes,  4s.,  cloth. 

The  Christian's  Fenny  Magazine  and  Friend  of  the 

People.     Id. ;  yearly  yolumes,  Is.  6d.,  cloth. 

The  British  Mothers'  Family  Magazine.    3d.;  yearly 

yolumes,  46.,  cloth. 

The    Juvenile    Missionary    Magazine,     id.;    yearly 

yolumes,  Is.,  cloth. 

The  Missionary  Magazine  and  Chronicle.    Id. 
The  Jewish  Herald.    Id. 
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CATECHISMS. 


The  Assembly's  Catechism... 

Ditto,  with  Proof* 
Watts's  First  Catechism   .^ 

Second  ditto 

-  Ditto,  ditto,  with  Proofis     ... 

Historical  ditto    ... 


7s.  4d.  per  100. 

128.  Od.    ditto 

58.  6d.     ditto 

58.  6d.     ditto 

128.  Od.     ditto 

78.  4d.    ditto 


The  Photographic  Gallery  of  Independent  MinisterB. 

2s.  6d.  each,  post-free,  or,  in  gilt  frames,  5s. 

Splendid  and  life-like  Portraits  of  the  following  Ministers  are 
already  published :  — 


Bey.  Dr.  Brown. 
Dr.  Boaz. 
J.  Campbell,  D.D. 
E.  Davies. 
J.  Dickinson. 
B.  P.  Erlebach. 
W.  J.  Qiurdner. 
H.  J.  Gamble. 
G.  Gogerly. 
J.  Harrison. 
John  Hay. 
E.  Jones. 


Rev.  F.  Jones. 
F.  Neller. 
J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. 
John  Raven. 
J.  W.  BichardsoD. 
John  Rogers. 
J.  G-.  Bogers. 
Dr.  Bees. 
George  Smith. 
Joseph  Steer. 
Samuel  Steer. 
S.  T.  Williams. 
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Also  beautiful  Album  Portraits  of  the  following,  price  Is.  each, 
post-free  for  thirteen  stamps : — 


Bey.  Dr.  Boaz. 
Dr.  Brown. 
Dr.  Campbell. 
B.  P.  Eriebach. 
H.  J.  Gamble. 
J.  Harrison. 
J.  Hay. 
W.  Hill. 
T.  C.  Hine. 
E.  Jones. 
Palmar  Law. 
Dr.  Massie. 
Bobt.  Moffat^ 
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Bev.  F.  Neller. 

J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. 
G.  Pritchard. 
Dr.  Bees. 
J.  W.  Bichardson. 
J.  Bogers. 
J.  G.  ilogers. 
G.  Smith. 
W.  Tarbotton. 
J.  Thomas. 
G.  WUkins. 
S.  T.  WUliams. 
John  Williams* 
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91 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


n/RBIXJ>,  VBXHTBB,  LOlTDOir. 
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